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SALEM  COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1950 

September  15      Friday — Registration   of   new   day   students. 

September   16     Saturday — Registration  of  local  music  students 
not  enrolled  in  college. 

September  18      Monday — Freshmen  begin  Orientation  Program. 

September  21      Thursday,  9:00  a.m. -5:00  p.m. — Registration  of 
seniors,  juniors,  and  sophomores. 

September  22      Friday,   11:00  a.m. — Formal  Opening. 

12:00  Noon — Classes  begin;  thirty  minute  sche- 
dule for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

October     5  Thursday,   Founders'    Day — Classes   suspended 

at  one  o'clock. 

November  22      Wednesday,     5:00    p.m. — Thanksgiving    recess 
begins. 

November  27      Monday,  8:30  a.m. — -Classes  resume. 

December  15       Friday,   5:00  p.m. — Christmas  vacation  begins. 


1951 

January  4  Thursday,  9:25  a.m.— Classes  resume. 

January   18  Thursday — Reading  Day. 

January   19  Friday,    through   January   28,   Saturday — First 

Semester  examinations. 

January  29  Monday,  2:00-5:00  p.m. — Registration. 

January  30  Tuesday — Second  semester  begins. 

March  21  Wednesday,  5:00  p.m. — Spring  recess  begins. 

March  29  Thursday,  9:25  a.m. — Classes  resume. 

May  16  Wednesday — Reading  Day. 

May  17  Thursday,    through    May    26,    Friday — Second 

Semester  examinations. 

May  26  Saturday — Alumnae  Day. 

May  27  Sunday — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

May  28  Monday — Commencement. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


The  Right  Reverend  J.  Kenneth  Pfohl,  Chairman 


Mrs.  Thomas  Barber 
Dr.  Agnew  H.  Bahnson 
Mrs.  Agnew  H.  Bahnson,  Jr. 
Mr.  Frederic  F.  Bahnson,  Jr. 
Reverend  I.  Howard  Chadwick 
Mr.  Archibald  Craige 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Elberson 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Fry 
Mr.  Gordon  Gray 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Hanes 
Reverend  George  G.  Higgins 
Mrs.  Hugh  Johnson 
Mrs.  J.  Harold  McKeithan 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Owen 


Mr.  Thomas  B.  Rice 
Mr.  W.  Pendleton  Sandridge 
Mr.  Emil  Shaffner 
Mr.  W.  F.  Shaffner 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Shore 
Mrs.  Ronald  S.  Si. ye 
Mr.  R.  Arthur  Spaugh 
Dr.  R.  Gordon  Spaugh 
Mr.  Clarkson  S.  Starbuck 
Mrs.  Henry  Alvah  Strong 
Mr.  William  N.  Vogler 
Mr.  Francis  F.  Willingham 
Mr.  Julius  A.  Woodward 


President  Dale  H.  Gramley,  ex  officio 


TRUSTEE  COMMITTEES 


Executive  Committee — Mr. 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Rice 
Mr.  C.  S.  Starbuck 
Dr.  R.  Gordon  Spaugh 


F.  Willingham,  Chairman 

Mr.  R.  Arthur  Spaugh 
Reverend  George  G.  Higgins 
Mr.  W.  P.  Sandridge 


Committee  on  Finance — Mr.  Thomas  B.  Rice,  Chairman 

Mr.  C.  E.  Elberson  Mr.  Fred  F.  Bahnson,  Jr. 


Committee  On  Buildings  and  Grounds — Mr.  C.  S.  Starbuck,  Chairman 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Bahnson,  Jr.  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Shore 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Owen 


Committee  on  Future  Plans  of  the  Institution 
Mr.  R.  Arthur  Spaugh,  Chairman 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


Dale   H.   Gramley,   A.B.,   M.S.,   LITT.D. 

President 

Ivy  May  Hixson,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Academic  Dean 

Charles  Gildersleeve  Vardell,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  PH.D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Music 

Marian  L.  Reed,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Acting  Dean  of  Students 

Anna  Gertrude  Perryman,  B.A. 
Treasurer 

Margaret  Lynch  Simpson,  B.A. 
Recorder 


THE  FACULTY 

(In  Order  of  Appointment) 

Roy  Jones  Campbell 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Physics 

B.A.,  Bates  College;  M.P.H.,  Harvard  University;  Professional  Study, 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Francis  Charles  Anscombe 

Professor  of  History,  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Earlham  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
LL.B.,  Hamilton  College  of  Law;  Professional  Studies,  Kingsmead 
College,  England;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Wake  Forest  Law  School. 
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Minnie  Jameson  Smith 

Professor  of  Classical   Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Idaho;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  University  of  Michigan, 
George  Peabody  College,  and  University  of  Washington. 

Evabelle  Simmons  Covington 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics 

B.A.,  Shorter  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Professional 
Study,  Columbia  University,  University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of 
Virginia,  University  of  California,  Duke  University,  University  of 
Maryland,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Acadia  University,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lucv  Leinbach  Wenhold 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Ph.D.,   University  of  North  Carolina;  Research 

and  Study  in  France  and  Spain. 

Arley  Theodore  Curlee 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

Mary  Lucile  Vest 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Profes- 
sional Study,  Middlebury  College,  University  of  Mexico,  and  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 

Ivy  May  Mix  son 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Professional  Study,  American  Academy  in  Rome,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Duke  University,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Jess  Lucile  Byrd 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.  A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Professional 
Study,  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  University,  and  University  of 
Virginia. 

Robert  Judson  Leach 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Marietta  College;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University;  Professional 
Study,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scot- 
land. 
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Eloise  Baynes 

x\ssistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Professional 

Study,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Sadie  Elizabeth  Welch 

Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.A.,  Greensboro  College;  M.A.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  Northwestern  University, 
Woman's  College  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Charles  Gregg  Singer 
Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Haverford  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania: 
Professional  Study,  University  of  Chicago. 

Lucia  Rooney  Karnes 

Instructor  in  Education 

B.S.,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Emory  University;  Pro- 
fessional Study,  Emory  University  Law  School. 

Elizabeth  Lee  Riegner 

Instructor  in  English,  Director  of  Dramatics 
B.S.,  Bucknell  University;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University. 

B.  Carson  French 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.S.,  Yale  University;  Professional 

Study,  Harvard  University. 

Catherine  Nicholson 
Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Flora  Macdonald  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Professional  Study,  Columbia  University,  and  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

William  B.  Todd 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Doris  H.  Spangenburg 

Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Economics 

B.S.,  Dickinson  College;  LL.B.,  Dickinson  School  of  Law;  Professional 

Study,  University  of  Scranton. 
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Warren  Brandt 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Washington  University;  Pratt 
Institute;  Choinard  Institute;  Corcoran  Art  School;  Universiteria  de 
Bellas  Artes,  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  Mexico;  Study  with  Philip  Guston 
and  Max  Beckmann. 

Edwin  A.  Sawyer 

Instructor  in  Religion 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Lehigh  University;  B.D.,  Moravian  Theological  Seminary. 

Virginia  Hodges 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.A.,  Marshall  College;  Graduate  study,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dorothy  E.  Moran 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Walter  Barker 
Assistant  in  Art 
B.F.A.,  Washington  University;  M.F.A.,  Indiana  University. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Charles  Gildersleeve  Vardell,  Jr. 
Piano,  Organ,  Composition 

B.A.,  Princeton  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester; 
Associate  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists;  Postgraduate  Diplomas, 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York. 

Laurie  Rogers  Jones 

Piano 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Student,  Mrs. 
Crosby  Adams  Summer  School;  Certificate  American  Institue  of  Ap- 
plied Music,  New  York;  Student  of  Kate  S.  Chittenden;  Teacher's 
Course  with  Guy  Maier. 

Mary  Frances  Cash 

Theory,  Counterpoint 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College;  Associate  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists, 
Graduate  Study,  Eastman  School  of  Music. 

Mary  Virginia  Jones 
Piano 
Organ  and  Piano  Diplomas,  Salem  College. 
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Harriet  Mariel  Grieder 
Piano 

Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Certificate,  American  Institute  of  Ap- 
plied Music,  New  York;  Student,  Kate  S.  Chittenden  and  H.  Rawlins 
Baker. 

Eleanor  Shaffner  Guthrie 
Harp 
B.A.,  Salem  College;  Pupil  of  Carlos  Salzedo,  New  York. 

*Nell  Brushingham  Starr 

Voice 

Artists  and  Teachers  Diploma,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music; 
Pupil  of  Herbert  Witherspoon,  New  York;  Pupil  of  Daniel  Protheroe, 
Chicago;  Study  of  the  de  Reszke  Method,  Paris,  France;  Student, 
Juilliard  School  of  Music;  member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Singing. 

Louise  Cox  Bo  wen 
Piano 

Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Student,  Elizabeth  Quaile,  Francis 
Moore,  Teresita  Carreno  Blois. 

James  Richard  Lerch 

Violin,  Orchestra,  Orchestration,  Methods,  Conducting 

B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  Professional  Study,  Juilliard  School  of 
Music. 

Paul  Willard  Peterson 

Voice,  Choral  Ensemble,  Voice  Methods 

B.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of  Music;  M.Mus.Ed.,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity; Professional  Study,  Christiansen  Summer  Choir  School,  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing. 

Margaret  Ferrill  Vardell 
Organ,  Piano  Methods 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College;  M.Mus.,  University  of  Rochester;  Colleague, 
American  Guild  of  Organists. 

Nell  Folger  Glenn 
Accompanist 

B.S.  in  Music,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Private 
Pupil,  Sascha  and  Julia  Prichard,  New  York. 


*Leave  of  absence,  second  semester,  1949-50. 
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Margaret  Ferguson  Merrimon 
Piano 

Diploma  d'execution,  American  Conservatory,  Fontainebleau,  France; 
American  Conservatory,  Chicago;  Private  Study,  Josef  and  Rosina 
Lhevinne  and  Robert  Casadesus. 

Ralph  Robert  Bell 

Woodwind  Instruments 

B.A.,  B.M.E.,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 

June  Louise  Samson 

Public  School  Music,  History  of  Music,  Music  Appreciation 

B.A.,  Pembroke  College  in  Brown  University;  M.A.,  Smith  College; 
Professional  Study,  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  Juilliard  School  of 
Music;  Colleague,  American  Guild  of  Organists. 

Frances  Miller  Sowers 
Piano 
B.Mus.,  Salem  College. 

*Gertrude  Ruth  White 
Voice 
B.  Mus.,  University  of  Rochester. 

Librarians 

Grace  Louise  Siewers 

Librarian 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Professional  Study,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University;  School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University. 

Katherine  Smith  Pyron 

Associate  Librarian 

B.A.,  Guilford  College;  M.A.,  B.S.  in  Library  Science,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  Bryn  Mawr,  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Alice  Googe  Bauer 

Library  Assistant 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  B.S.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Graduate 
Study,  University  of  Michigan. 

Annette  Wilson  Chance 
Library  Assistant 


*Second  semester,  1949-50. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS  AND  ASSISTANTS 

Edith  Ann  Kirkland,  B.A'. Director  of  Public  Relations 

Lelia  Graham  Marsh,  B.  A Alumnae  Secretary 

Evelyn  T.  Carlson,  B.A.,  M.S . Assistant  Dean  of  Students 

Margaret    Isabel    Raynal,    B.A ...News    Bureau 

Anna  Kiger  Hanes Assistant  to  the  Treasurer 

Samuel   Frederick    Pfohl,   M.D. College   Physician 

Blandina    Biggers,    R.N ...Nurse 

Sue   Stilhvell    Durham,    R.N Nurse 

Dorothy  Gueth,   B.S.P.E. Assistant   in  Physical  Education 

Thurman  Edwards Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Mary    Stockton    Cummings,    B.A ...Dietitian 

Sarah    Buchanan    Lytch Hostess 

Betty  Jean  Craver ...Secretary  to  the  President 

Geraldine  Purcell  Voiles,  B.A Secretary  to  the  Treasurer 

Jane  Stuart  Pollard,  B.A Secretary,  Office  of  Public  Relations 

Algine  Neely  Ogburn.  B.A Secretary  to  the  School  of  Music 

Hazel  Joyce  Perry Secretary  and  Stock  Room  Clerk 

Patsy   Ruth   Law,   B.A Secretary  to   the  Academic  Dean 
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FACULTY  COMiMITTEES— 1949-50 

Academic  Council:  Miss  Hixson,  Chairman;  Dr.  Gramley, 
Miss  Covington,  Dr.  Singer,  Mr.  Curlee,  Dr.  Vardell,  Miss 
Hodges,  Dr.  Welch,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Todd. 

Admissions:  Miss  Hixson,  Chairman;  Miss  Reed,  Dr.  Todd, 
Dr.  Smith,  Miss  Simpson,  Dr.  Welch,  Dr.  Vardell,  Miss  Cov- 
ington,  Miss  Kirkland   (consultant). 

Calendar:  Miss  Covington,  Chairman;  Miss  Reed,  Mr.  Curlee, 
Dr.  Vardell,  Miss  Simpson,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Catalogue:  Miss  Vest,  Chairman;  Miss  Nicholson,  Mr.  Frenchf 
Dr.  Smith,  Miss  Hixson. 

Class  Attendance:  Dr.  Smith,  Chairman;  Miss  Covington, 
Miss  Reed,  Miss  Vest,  Miss  Simpson,  Miss  Hixson,  Miss 
Samson. 

Curriculum:  Miss  Hixson,  Chairman;  Dr.  Singer,  Dr.  Vardell, 
Mr.  French,  Miss  Hodges. 

Lecture:  Miss  Byrd,  Chairman;  Mr.  Leach,  Miss  Marsh,  Miss 
Kirkland,  'Irs.  Pyron. 

Library:  Miss  Siewers,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Pyron,  Mr.  Lerch, 
Dr.  Singer,  Miss  Baynes,  Miss  Marsh,  Mrs.  Karnes. 

Points:  Miss  Vest,  Chairman;  Dr.  Smith,  Miss  Cash,  Miss 
Simpson,  Miss  Hixson. 

Public  Relations:  Dr.  Gramley,  Chairman;  Miss  Raynal, 
Miss  Byrd,  Miss  Kirkland,  Miss  Marsh,  Dr.  Vardell,  Miss 
Reed,  Mr.  Brandt,  Miss  Riegner,  Miss  Covington,  Mr.  Leach, 
Dr.  Anscombe. 

Research:  Miss  Byrd,  Chairman;  Miss  Baynes,  Dr.  Wenhold, 
Mr.  Leach,  Dr.  Singer,  Dr.  Welch,  Miss  Spangenburg. 

Scholarship  and  Student  Aid:  Miss  Perryman,  Chairman; 
Miss  Kirkland,  Miss  Reed,  Miss  Hixson,  Miss  Baynes. 

Student  Government:  Dr.  Gramley,  Chairman;  Miss  Coving- 
ton, Miss  Vest,  Dr.  Smith,  Miss  Carlson,  Miss  Reed,  Mr.  Cur- 
lee, Dr.  Singer. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

History 

Salem  is  one  of  the  historic  colleges  of  America.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Moravians  in  1772,  as  a  day  school  for  the  daughters 
of  the  Salem  community.  It  was  originally  known  as  Salem 
Female  Academy,  the  only  school  of  its  kind  for  young  women 
in  the  South.  At  that  time,  there  were  indeed  only  two  similar 
institutions  in  the  North.  It  continued  its  work  unfalteringly 
through  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  first  years  of  the  re- 
public. In  1791,  George  Washington,  then  president  of  the 
new  United  States,  visited  Salem  and  stayed  two  nights  at  the 
nearby  Salem  Tavern.  His  diary  reveals  the  interest  with  which 
he  examined  both  the  school  and  community  life. 

Salem  was  established  by  men  trained  in  the  universities  of 
Europe.  From  its  beginning  it  was  known  for  its  scholarship 
and  its  careful  discipline.  During  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  it  grew  rapidly, 
and  in  1802  arrangements  were  made  for  accepting  students  to 
live  in  residence.  Many  Salem  students  became  in  later  years 
leaders  among  the  women  of  the  nation.  Mrs.  James  K.  Polk, 
wife  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  Mrs.  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  wife  of  the  Confederate  general,  received  their  educa- 
tion at  Salem. 

By  1855  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  resident  students  were 
enrolled.  At  that  time  Main  Hall,  the  spacious  central  building 
which  is  still  the  principal  academic  center,  replaced  the  original 
structure.  During  the  Civil  WTar  and  the  Reconstruction,  Salem 
was  taxed  with  the  problem  of  caring  for  its  overflowing  student 
body,  but  it  persevered  with  a  courage  which  has  kept  it  open 
every  day  since  its  founding  in  1772. 

Through  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the 
first  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  Salem  has  made  consistent 
progress.  The  emphasis,  however,  has  not  been  on  increasing 
the  size  of  the  college,  but  on  a  thorough  modernization  of  its 
plant  and  educational  program.  The  old  buildings,  retained 
and  cherished  for  their  artistic  value,  have  been  supplemented 
for  practical  purposes  by  new  structures  in  the  same  architec- 
ture. 

In  the  long  course  of  its  history,  the  original  institution  grew 
into  two  modern  educational  establishments;  Salem  Academy, 
an  accredited  college-preparatory  school,  and  Salem  College,  a 
standard  four-year  college.     They  were  separated  academically 
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in  1912,  and  since  1930  Salem  Academy  has  occupied  an  entirely 
new  and  separate  plant. 

On  July  1,  1949,  Dr.  Dale  H.  Gramley  succeeded  Dr.  Howard  E. 
Rondthaler  as  president  of  the  institution.  It  was  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Rondthaler,  who  served  forty  years  in  office, 
that  the  building  program  for  the  college  forged  ahead.  Suc- 
cessive steps  were  taken  to  revise  the  curriculum,  which  has 
been  constantly  expanded  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  modern 
women  whose  responsibilities  and  sphere  of  activities  have 
greatly  increased.  In  this  progressive  development  Salem  has 
preserved  the  best  of  her  cultural  traditions. 

Though  primarily  a  school  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  Salem 
has  long  given  special  attention  to  music.  Under  Dr.  Charles 
G.  Yardell,  Jr.,  Dean  since  1928,  the  School  of  Music  has  won 
national  recognition  and  is  one  of  Salem's  strongest  claims  to 
distinction  among  American  colleges. 

Background 

Salem  is  a  church-related  college.  Although  its  faculty  and  student 
body  represent  many  Christian  denominations,  the  college  was 
founded  and  supported  in  the  early  days  by  the  Moravian 
Church  in  America,  the  history  of  which  is  here  briefly  sum- 
marized. 

The  Moravian  Church,  or  Utiitas  Fratrum,  is  a  pre-reformation 
denomination  founded  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  This 
denomination  was  known  for  its  earnest  piety,  its  love  of  peace, 
and  its  interest  in  education.  These  qualities  are  well  illustrated 
in  the  life  of  the  great  Moravian  bishop,  John  Amos  Comenius, 
who  declined  the  presidency  of  Harvard  and  remained  in  Europe 
to  become  a  pioneer  in  establishing  the  modern  educational 
system. 

After  years  of  persecution  and  exile,  the  Moravians  found  a 
haven,  first  with  Count  Zinzendorf  in  Saxony,  later  in  America, 
particularly  in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina.  By  1766 
one  group  of  Moravians  had  settled  on  a  one-hundred-thousand- 
acre  tract  of  land  in  the  middle  of  North  Carolina  and  had 
founded  the  little  community  of  Salem.  True  to  their  belief 
in  education,  they  established  Salem  College  in  1772  following 
closely  the  founding  of  the  Home  Moravian  Church.  This 
beautiful  and  historic  building  is  located  on  land  immediately 
joining  the  college  campus. 

Aim  and  Purpose 

The  enrichment  of  the  individual  student's  preparation  for 
useful     life,     intellectually,     vocationally,     culturally,     morally, 
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physically  and  spiritually,  is  the  aim  of  Salem  College.  Through 
a  sound  liberal  arts  and  science  curriculum,  through  a  strong 
student  government  organization,  through  its  church-membered 
faculty,  and  through  the  aesthetic  values  of  an  attractive  campus 
community,   the  institution  promotes  these  ends. 

Salem  College  believes  that  education  is  more  than  mere  training 
in  techniques  for  doing  things  and  thus  it  gives  emphasis  to  the 
humanities.  It  believes  knowledge  without  direction  is  a  coun- 
terfeit, and  thus  it  endeavors  to  provide  Christian  values.  It 
believes  higher  education  should  equip  people  for  the  society  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  but  that  it  must  also  prepare  people  for 
their  own  inevitable  solitude. 

Stimulation  of  the  intellect  to  the  fullness  of  student  capacity, 
stimulation  of  attitudes  to  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
stimulation  of  personality  to  a  consciousness  of  religious  values 
are  objectives.  Involved  as  an  over-all  goal  is  the  institution's 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  individual's  and  to  society's  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

Academic  Standing 

Salem  College  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  a  regional  association  which  is  at 
present  the  highest  accrediting  agency  for  undergraduate  colleges 
of  the  southern  states.  She  also  holds  membership  in  the  North 
Carolina  College  Conference.  The  work  of  the  School  of  Music 
receives  full  recognition  from  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music.  The  course  in  medical  technology  has  the  approval 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the  work  in  dietetics 
is  approved  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association. 

Students  who  receive  degrees  from  Salem  College  are  qualified 
for  entrance  into  leading  graduate  and  professional  schools. 

Location 

Salem  College  is  located  in  Winston-Salem,  a  thriving  indus- 
trial city  of  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  Piedmont  Pla- 
teau of  North  Carolina.  The  city  is  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  has  an  elevation  of  one  thousand 
feet.  It  is  equi-distant  from  the  resort  centers  of  Asheville  and 
Pinehurst.  Being  two  hundred  miles  inland,  Winston-Salem 
has  an  even  tempered,  mild,  dry,  and  healthful  climate  the  year 
around. 

Winston-Salem  is  an  overnight  train  journey  from  New  York 
City,  and  is  halfway  between  Washington  and  Atlanta.  Trans- 
portation facilities  include  plane  service  by  the  Eastern,  Pied- 
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mont  and  Capital  Air  Lines;  by  two  rail  lines,  Southern  Rail- 
way and  the  Norfolk  and  Western;  and  by  numerous  main  state 
and  interstate  bus  lines. 

The  Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  campus,  located  to  the  rear  of  the  buildings  and  therefore 
private,  covers  an  area  of  fifty-six  and  one-half  acres.  It  is  divid- 
ed equally  between  the  original  forest  covered  park  area  and  level 
meadow-land  given  to  athletic  fields.  The  boxwood  walks,  the 
memorial  bridges  over  the  brook,  the  ancient  Washington  Spring 
House,  the  May  Court,  and  many  varieties  of  native  forest  trees, 
some  of  which  are  more  than  a  century  old,  make  this  historic 
campus  varied  and  inviting.  On  the  athletic  fields  are  located 
six  tennis  courts,  a  hockey  field,  an  archery  range,  and  four 
practice  holes  for  golf. 

The  original  colonial  buildings  of  Salem  College  and  Salem 
community  are  well  known,  particularly  to  artists  and  archi- 
tects, for  their  quaintness,  sturdiness,  and  beauty.  The  tile 
roofs,  the  hooded  doorways,  and  the  subdued  colors  of  the  old 
brick  impart  an  extraordinary  sense  of  restfulness  and  give  sig- 
nificance to  the  actual  meaning  of  the  word  Salem — peace.  The 
total  plant  consists  of  nineteen  buildings,  seven  of  which  face 
the  public  square  of  Old  Salem,  with  the  others  located  in  the 
rear  on  the  spacious  campus.  The  many  new  structures  have 
been  carefully  designed  to  perpetuate  the  architectural  beauty  of 
the  old  buildings,  and  a  special  kind  of  hand-made  brick  has 
been  used  in  their  construction.  These  buildings  in  the  order 
of  their  erection  are  as  follows: 

The  Sister's  House — Erected  in  1785,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  historic  buildings  of 
Old  Salem.  Originally  it  was  the  home  of  the  single  women  of 
the  Moravian  community.  In  the  early  days  these  "Sisters" 
cared  for  the  girls  of  the  boarding  school  and  provided  many 
devoted  teachers.  The  structure  has  lost  none  of  its  original 
charm  in  its  165  years  of  service.  It  is  now  used  as  a  college 
residence. 

South  Hall — In  1802,  answering  the  urgent  req  lests  of  many 
parents  far  and  near  to  send  their  daughters  to  Salem,  this  brick 
structure  was  built  to  accommodate  the  first  boarding  students. 
It  is  the  oldest  of  the  buildings  on  the  campus  which  were  con- 
structed specifically  for  school  purposes.  Originally  it  was  only 
two  stories  high,  with  study  rooms  and  dormitory  facilities. 
Later  two  additional  floors  were  added  as  Salem  continued  to 
increase  its  enrollment.  Today  this  building  contains  the  Art 
Department  and  a  number  of  classrooms.  In  1945,  the  second 
floor  was  entirely  made  over  into  dormitory  rooms.  There  is 
a  student  recreation  room  on  the  first  floor. 
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The  Office  Building — Architecturally  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive buildings  facing  on  Salem  Square,  this  structure  was 
erected  in  1810  as  a  home  for  the  "Inspector,"  as  the  early  head 
of  the  school  was  called.  No  longer  used  as  a  residence,  it  still 
contains  the  office  of  the  President  together  with  those  of  the 
Assistant  to  the  President,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Business  Man- 
ager. In  a  separate  part  of  the  building  with  its  own  entrance  is 
the  College  Bookstore.  The  second  floor  has  a  conference  room 
for  trustees,  a  guest  room  and  archives.  The  building  was  re- 
stored in  1936  through  the  generosity  of  a  trustee. 

The  Annie  Spencer  Penn  Alumnae  House — Exactly  when 
the  original  structure  of  this  building  was  erected  is  not  known, 
but  there  is  a  reference  to  its  use  in  1817.  Since  this  date  it 
has  been  altered  several  times  and  has  served  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. It  is  located  adjoining  the  Old  Chapel  and  facing  the 
Alumnae  Garden.  In  1942  a  fund  was  started  for  its  restoration. 
The  initial  gift  was  made  by  Mr.  Jeff  Penn,  and  the  building 
bears  the  name  of  his  mother,  who  attended  Salem.  Now  com- 
pletely restored,  the  Alumnae  House  contains  a  reception  room 
and  the  office  of  the  Alumnae  Secretary  on  the  first  floor,  two 
guest  rooms  for  college  and  alumnae  visitors  on  the  second 
floor,  and  a  "Side-Saddle"  room  on  the  third  floor. 

Main  Hall — This  well-known  central  building  dates  from 
1855.  It  is  four  stories  in  height,  with  its  stately  Doric  portico 
facing  Salem  Square.  Built  to  replace  the  first  school  building, 
Main  Hall  now  houses  classrooms,  offices,  and  reception  rooms. 
One  floor  is  given  over  to  the  laboratories  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department.  The  ground  floor  contains  the  offices  of 
the  Academic  Dean,  the  Recorder  and  the  Director  of  Public 
Relations. 

Old  Chapel — Adjoining  Main  Hall  is  this  brick  building  three 
stories  in  height,  dating  from  1856.  The  main  floor  is  now 
the  Day  Student  Center.  The  upper  floor,  originally  an  as- 
sembly room  and  later  used  as  the  college  library,  was  in  1939 
converted  into  a  small  auditorium.  Its  stage  serves  the  needs  of 
the  play-production  classes  and   dramatic  organizations. 

President's  Residence — Erected  in  1888  and  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  this  frame  house  was  rebuilt  in  1924  through  the 
benefaction  of  a  trustee  and  his  daughter,  and  serves  both  the 
private  and  semi-public  functions  appropriate  to  its  designation. 

Park  Hall — This  building,  constructed  in  1890,  houses  the 
Science  Department.  Located  here  are  offices,  lecture  rooms,  a 
library,  and  modern  laboratories  for  chemistry,  biology,  physics. 
The  third  floor  has  a  completely  equipped  darkroom,  and  a 
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natural  history  museum.  This  building  has  been  outgrown  and 
is  being  replaced  by  a  new  science  building,  now  under  con- 
struction. 

Society  Hall — This  house,  centrally  located  on  the  campus, 
was  built  in  1892  and  serves  as  a  residence  for  faculty. 

Lehman  Hall— Built  in  1892  and  named  for  Miss  Emma 
Lehman,  a  teacher  at  Salem  for  fifty  years,  this  small  dormitory 
has  the  same  advantages  as  Society  Hall :  location  closely  adjacent 
to  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus,  a  student    living  room, 

modern  and  comfortable  arrangement. 

Memorial  Hall — The  cornerstone  of  this  building,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  alumnae  and  former  faculty,  was  laid  in  1902 
to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  boarding  department.  The  building  is  used  by  the  School  of 
Music.  On  the  main  floor  is  the  assembly  hall  used  for  concerts, 
lectures,  and  all  public  occasions.  This  hall,  with  balcony  and 
stage,  seats  approximately  eight  hundred  persons  and  contains 
the  Fogle  Memorial  organ.  On  the  second  and  third  floors  of 
Memorial  Hall  are  located  the  thirty  studios,  recitation  rooms, 
and  practice  rooms  constituting  the  instructional  equipment 
of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  Alice  Clewell  Dormitory — The  construction  of  this 
modern  fireproof  dormitory  in  1922  initiated  an  extensive 
building  program  which  has  continued  to  the  present.  This 
building  has  seventy  student  rooms,  in  addition  to  parlors  and 
reception  rooms,  Deans'  offices,  and  various  recreation  rooms. 
A  large  number  of  alumnae,  students,  and  local  citizens  con- 
tributed to  the  building  fund.  The  building  is  a  memorial  to 
Alice  Clewell,  wife  of  Dr.  John  R.  Clewell,  who  was  president 
of  Salem  College  from  1888  to  1909. 

The  Bahnson  Memorial  Infirmary — This  structure,  erected 
in  1925  on  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  campus,  is  a  thor- 
oughly equipped,  modern,  fireproof  building.  It  includes  wards, 
a  diet  kitchen,  nurses'  rooms,  a  convalescent  room,  a  consulta- 
tion room,  and  a  sun  parlor.  This  building  is  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Dr.  Henry  T.  Bahnson,  college  physician,  a  life-time 
resident  of  this  community. 

The  Lizora  Fortune  Hanes  House — This  building  was 
erected  in  1930  by  an  alumna,  Katharine  Hanes,  in  memory  of 
her  mother.  It  is  in  general  a  replica  of  the  historic  Vogler  resi- 
dence adjoining  Salem  Square,  and  careful  attention  has  been 
given  to  reproducing  the  architectural  traditions  of  the  Salem  of 
a  century  and  one-half  ago.  The  twelve  rooms  furnished  in 
colonial  style  are  devoted  to  practice  housekeeping  under  the 
direction  of  the  Home  Economics  Department. 
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The  Louisa  Wilson  Bitting  Dormitory — Also  constructed 
in  1930,  this  dormitory  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  William  N.  Reynolds 
in  memorv  of  her  mother,  who  was  a  devoted  alumna  of  Salem. 
The  building,  a  replica  of  the  early  Salem  architecture  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  upper 
campus,  and  is  used  exclusively  as  a  residence  and  as  a  social  cen- 
ter for  the  seniors. 

The  Library — The  Library,  erected  in  1937,  is  four  stories  in 
height,  a  thoroughly  modern,  fireproof,  and  well-equipped 
building.  The  spacious  reading  room,  the  seminar  and  study 
rooms,  and  the  browsing  room  give  ample  opportunity  for 
reference  work  and  for  supplementary  and  recreational  reading. 
The  four  stack  levels  provide  space  for  75,000  volumes.  Open 
stacks  give  students  direct  access  to  all  books,  as  well  as  to  current 
and  bound  periodicals.  The  library  is  a  depository  for  United 
States  Government  documents.  It  has  a  Recordak  Microfilm 
Reading  Machine  and  a  growing  collection  of  microfilm.  The 
Rondthaler  Listening  Room,  a  gift  of  the  class  of  1949,  is  located 
on  the  third  floor.  It  is  fully  equipped  with  records,  turntables, 
and  ear  phones. 

The  Gymnasium — This  well-appointed  building,  completed 
early  in  1937,  immediately  adjoins  the  athletic  field.  Of  brick 
construction,  it  houses  a  full-sized  basketball  floor,  shower  and 
dressing  room  space  for  all  physical  education  activities,  and 
provides  ample  seating  facilities  for  spectators.  The  building 
is  the  gift  of  anonymous  friends  of  the  institution. 

Corrin  Hall — The  college  refectory  was  completed  in  1941, 
and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Alvah  Strong.  This  structure  is 
central  to  the  campus  and  is  in  architectural  harmony  with  the 
other  Salem  buildings.  The  main  dining  room  seats  450  per- 
sons, and  the  club  dining  room  200  persons.  The  pantries,  the 
kitchens,  the  refrigeration,  the  storage,  and  all  other  facilities 
are  planned  with  the  skilled  supervision  of  engineers  for  the 
utmost  efficiency.  This  stately  addition  to  the  Salem  College 
campus  marks  an  epoch  in  Salem's  long  history. 

The  Hattie  Strong  Residence — This  building,  completed 
in  1942,  is  a  second  gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Alvah  Strong.  The 
main  floor  is  an  apartment  designed  as  a  residence  for  the  donor. 
The  building,  architecturally  in  the  Salem  tradition,  is  a  modern 
dormitory  to  accommodate  thirty-six  students,  with  adequate 
recreation  room. 

The  Science  Building — This  building,  made  possible  by  a 
$50,000  grant  from  the  General  Education  Board  plus  additional 
funds  from  friends  and  alumnae  totaling  $200,000,  will  be  complet- 
ed in  December,  1950.     On  the  first  floor  there  will  be  a  lecture 
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hall,  general  chemistry  laboratory,  conference  room,  offices  and 
library.  The  ground  floor  will  hold  laboratories  for  analytical, 
organic  and  physical  Chemistry,  and  the  main  stock  room. 
The  second  floor  will  be  given  to  Biology  and  Physics,  and  the 
third  floor  to  Home  Economics. 

The  Endowment 

The  endowment  and  trust  funds  of  Salem  College  total  over 
$925,000.  During  the  past  four  years  approximately  $400,000 
have  been  added  to  these  funds;  a  continuing  campaign  will 
eventually  bring  the  endowment  and  trust  funds  to  a  total  of 
$1,000,000.  The  endowment  funds  are  preserved  inviolate 
and  are  invested  by  a  large  and  reputable  trust  concern,  the 
income  being  used  to  further  and  improve  the  educational  offer- 
ings of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  general  endowment  fund,  alumnae  and 
other  friends  of  the  college  contribute  each  year  to  a  working 
fund  known  as  LIVING  ENDOWMENT.  '  These  funds  are 
not  invested  but  are  for  immediate  use  by  the  Administration. 

Scholarships  and  Student  Aid 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  and  alumnae  and  by  means  of 
regular  appropriations  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Salem  College  provides  financial  assistance  in  varying  amounts 
to  deserving  students.  Two  kinds  of  scholarships  are  offered 
annually  by  the  college. 

Competitive  Scholarship — Each  year  three  four-hundred  dollar 
($400.00)  scholarships  are  offered  to  incoming  resident  fresh- 
men on  the  basis  of  the  applicant's  scholastic  record,  character, 
and  purpose.  Applications  for  these  scholarships  are  accepted  by 
the  College  at  any  time,  but  it  is  important  that  these  applica- 
tions be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
procedure  for  admission,  it  is  necessary  for  each  applicant  to 
take  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Board.  She  should 
obtain  the  bulletin  of  general  information  from  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

General  Scholarships— In  an  effort  to  aid  worthy  students  who 
are  unable  to  finance  their  entire  education,  a  limited  number  of 
scholarships  are  available  each  year;  some  scholarships  are  given 
to  honor  graduates  of  high  schools;  scholarships  are  also  given 
to  daughters  of  ministers.  Students  receiving  any  of  these 
scholarships  are  expected  to  render  service  to  the  college  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  the  scholarship.  Applicants  should 
give  evidence  of  character,  intellectual  ability,  and  purpose. 
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Applications  for  General  Scholarships  should  be  made  on  blanks 
provided  by  the  College.  Students  are  urged  to  make  inquiries 
regarding  this  type  of  financial  aid  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
formal  application  for  admission  has  been  submitted.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Scholarships  studies  the  academic  records,  the  recom- 
mendations, and  other  pertinent  information  in  an  effort  to 
allocate  the  grants  where  they  seem  most  needed  and  most  de- 
served. When  it  is  deemed  advisable,  the  Committee  may  re- 
quire applicants  for  scholarships  to  take  achievement  tests  or 
other  examinations. 

Honor  Scholarship — This  scholarship  is  awarded  each  year  to  the 
highest  ranking  student  in  the  Winston-Salem  schools.  It  is  des- 
ignated for  an  incoming  freshman  day  student  and  covers  full  tu- 
ition charges. 

Loans  are  available  to  worthy  students.  Applications  should  be 
made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Opportunities  for  a  limited  amount  of  self  help  are  open  to  de- 
serving and  industrious  students.  Such  opportunities  exist  in 
the  library,  in  certain  offices,  or  in  other  activities  of  the  College. 
Only  in  special  cases  is  it  advisable  for  freshmen  to  carry  more 
than  five  or  six  hours  of  such  work  a  week.  All  applications  for 
self  help  should  be  made  through  the  office  of  the  Academic  Dean. 

Health 

The  health  of  Salem  students  throughout  the  years  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally good.  This  record  is  due  in  part  to  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  students  based  on  a  recent  medical  examination  by  the 
home  physician,  the  result  of  which  is  sent  to  the  College  at  the 
time  the  student  registers;  to  the  healthful  climate  and  outdoor 
life  and  sports  which  the  students  enjoy  throughout  the  entire 
year;  and  to  the  careful  supervision  of  the  students'  health  during 
their  stay  at  Salem. 

Students  who  are  ill  are  cared  for  in  the  college  infirmary  by 
the  college  physician  and  by  the  graduate  nurses,  who  are  in 
charge  at  all  times.  If  consultations  with  specialists  are  neces- 
sary, arrangements  are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  student.  The 
sanction  of  the  parents  for  these  consultations  is  secured,  except 
in  very  rare  cases  which  necessitate  immediate  action. 

The  College  has  arranged  with  the  Indemnity  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America  for  a  system  of  group  accident  insurance 
at  a  cost  of  $6.00  a  year.  Detailed  information  about  this  op- 
tional insurance  is  furnished  to  each  student. 
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Community  Life 

The  student  enrollment  of  Salem  College  is  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  with  the  faculty  and  staff  adding  approximately  fifty 
members  to  the  campus  community.  The  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  resident  students  of  last  year  represented  twenty-two 
states.  The  remainder  of  the  group  were  day  students,  who 
made  important  contributions  to  all  school  activities. 

The  daily  life  of  the  college  community  is  designed  to  provide  in- 
tellectual stimulation  and  social  recreation.  Opportunity  for 
experience  in  management  and  responsibility  is  offered  to  stu- 
dents in  soei.d  functions,  in  worthy  projects  in  the  city,  and  in  as- 
sembly programs.  The  latter  occasions,  held  twice  a  week,  and 
planned  by  the  administration  and  a  student  committee,  fre- 
quently present  outstanding  speakers  of  local  and  national  rep- 
utation. The  effective  operation  of  Student  Government  is  a 
medium  through  which  students  assume  citizenship  responsibility 
in  the  college  community. 

Salem  College  cooperates  in  the  wider  cultural  life  of  the  city  of 
Winston-Salem  in  which  it  is  situated.  Participation  in  the  Civic 
Music  Association,  which  includes  a  membership  of  over  two 
thousand,  has  proved  to  be  a  highly  successful  cooperative  enter- 
prise. 

Religious  Life 

As  a  church-related  institution,  Salem  College  places  emphasis  on 
spiritual  values  and  on  the  maintenance  of  an  atmosphere  in 
which  religious  interests  may  develop.  The  institution  believes 
firmly  that  the  spiritual  life  of  students  should  be  encouraged  in 
the  college  years.  In  pursuit  of  this  conviction,  the  faculty  is 
carefully  selected,  courses  in  religion  are  offered,  and  counseling 
is  undertaken. 

Students  are  urged  to  attend  churches  of  their  chosen  denomi- 
nation, and  attendance  at  one  service  each  Sunday  is  expected. 
Short  devotional  chapel  services  are  conducted  by  members  of 
the  administration  and  invited  guests  in  the  Home  Moravian 
Church  three  mornings  each  week.  Attendance  at  these  ser- 
vices is  entirely  voluntary. 

A  Religious  Emphasis  Week  is  a  significant  part  of  the  college 
calendar.  At  this  time  an  outstanding  Christian  leader  is 
brought  to  the  campus  for  talks  and  conferences  dealing  with 
youth's  particular  problems.  These  leaders  counsel  with  the 
students  and  share  with  them  concepts  of  Christian  world  citi- 
zenship. 
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Opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  religious  interests  and 
spiritual  capacity  of  the  individual  are  also  provided  by  the  stu- 
dent Y.  W.  C.  A.,  by  special  services,  and  by  humanitarian  pro- 
jects fostered  by  various  campus  organizations. 

The  Hattie  M.  Strong  Fund 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Henry  Alvah  Strong,  a  trustee,  long-time  friend 
and  benefactor  of  Salem  College,  and  through  the  generosity  of 
her  friends,  the  institution  has  established  the  Hattie  M.  Strong- 
Fund  for  National  and  International  Understanding. 

The  purposes  are  (1)  to  foster  and  encourage  the  spread  of  infor- 
mation about  national  and  world  affairs  to  the  end  that  Salem 
College  students  may  become  consciously  aware  of  their  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  as  citizens;  (2)  to  promote  and  help  sup- 
port the  enrollment  of  foreign  students  at  Salem  College  to  the  end 
that  native-born  students  and  foreign  students  as  well  might  de- 
velop an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  others'  viewpoints 
and  attitudes;  and  (3)  to  encourage,  through  lectures  by  experts, 
an  awareness  of  national  and  world  problems  to  the  end  that  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  peace  may  more  quickly  be  achieved. 
The  income  from  the  Hattie  M.  Strong  Fund  for  National  and 
International  Understanding  ($44,113.50)  in  1949-50  is  used  for 
the  following: 

1.  Foreign  Student  Scholarships. 

2.  Lectures  by  persons  well  versed  in  world  affairs  and  national  and 
international  problems. 

3.  International  Days  and  Week-ends,  when  speakers  and  foreign  stu- 
dents of  other  colleges  are  brought  to  the  campus  for  panel  and  in- 
formal discussions  with  Salem  students. 

4.  Occasional  music,  art  and  literary  programs  centering  in  foreign 
cultures. 

Counseling 

The  counseling  of  students  is  an  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program  of  Salem  College.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  the  potentialities  of  students  and  to  help  them 
reach  maximum  effectiveness  in  college  and  in  society. 

Students  entering  for  the  first  time  are  assisted  in  their  adjust- 
ment to  college  by  a  period  of  orientation.  During  this  period 
the  general  regulations  and  methods  of  work  are  explained,  talks 
are  given  by  students  and  faculty  members  in  order  to  acquaint 
new  students  with  the  ideals,  traditions,  and  activities  of  the 
college. 

The  Academic  Dean  serves  as  general  academic  adviser.  Each 
freshman  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  who  acts  as  adviser  in 
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both  academic  and  personal  matters.  Sophomores  are  assigned 
to  faculty  advisers  in  the  department  in  which  they  expect  to 
major.  For  juniors  and  seniors,  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  student  has  selected  a  major  subject  serves  as  adviser. 
Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
have  faculty  advisers  appointed  from  the  music  faculty. 

The  Dean  and  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Students  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  living  conditions,  personal  life,  and  social  activity  of 
each  student.  A  faculty  member  lives  in  each  dormitory  and 
serves  as  House  Counselor  for  the  Group.  The  counseling  pro- 
gram is  a  coordinated  effort  of  the  faculty  and  the  administration 
to  encourage  students  to  discipline  themselves  and  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility. 

Non-Resident  Students 

Since  its  foundation  in  1772,  Salem  has  always  admitted  off- 
campus  students  who  live  at  home  with  their  families  rather  than 
in  the  dormitories.  In  recent  years  an  increasing  effort  has  been 
made  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  these  students.  The  entire 
first  floor  of  the  Old  Chapel  building  has  been  set  aside  for  them 
as  a  large  and  well  equipped  students'  center.  While  off-campus 
students  have,  as  a  group,  well  recognized  particular  interests, 
they  are  individually  in  all  respects  as  much  a  part  of  the  school 
as  the  more  numerous  resident  students.  Resident  and  non- 
resident students  participate  on  an  equal  basis  in  the  social,  re- 
ligious, and  academic  life  of  the  school  and  share  equally  in  its 
privileges. 

Since  1946  Salem  College  has  opened  its  doors  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  men  students,  all  of  whom  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Winston- 
Salem  and  most  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Administration.  A  separate  student 
center  for  men  is  provided  on  the  ground  floor  of  Main  Hall. 
The  men  students  are  an  integral  part  of  the  student  life  at  Salem 
and  take  part  in  all  student  activities. 

Student  Activities 

The  Student  Government  Association  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership all  students  of  the  college.  The  purpose  of  this  organ- 
ization is  to  develop  self-control  and  loyalty  in  the  students,  to 
instill  in  them  high  principles  of  honor,  and  to  enforce  those  reg- 
ulations which  relate  to  student  life.  The  Honor  System  is  basic 
to  the  functioning  of  this  Association.  By  this  system  each  stu- 
dent, as  a  member  of  the  Association,  assumes  the  responsibility 
for  governing  herself  and  for  upholding  all  student  government 
rules. 
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The  Association  has  three  administrative  boards,  the  Legislative, 
the  Judicial,  and  the  Executive.  In  addition  a  Faculty  Advisory 
Board  works  with  the  students  on  all  serious  problems. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  seeks  to  stimu- 
late personal  religious  thinking  and  living  by  means  of  a  varied 
program.  It  is  responsible  for  bringing  to  the  campus  recognized 
leaders  in  the  field  of  religious  education  and  provides  opportu- 
nities for  community  service  by  its  cooperation  with  local  wel- 
fare agencies,  Girl  Reserves,  Girl  Scouts,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Athletic  Association  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Eduction  directs  a  program  of  sports  and  gen- 
eral recreational  activities.  This  program  is  sufficiently  varied 
to  permit  students  to  choose  between  many  minor  sports  or  the 
competitive  major  sports. 

Interclass  tournaments  in  hockey,  basketball,  softball,  tennis, 
and  badminton  are  held  in  their  respective  seasons.  Swimming 
is  popular  in  the  fall  and  the  spring.  Salem  students  participate 
in  Play  Days  with  various  colleges. 

Extensive  intramural  contests  encourage  keen  but  friendly  com- 
petition. The  classification  scheme  is  centered  around  inter-class 
and  inter-organization  tournaments.  Competition  for  loving 
cups  that  have  been  in  possession  of  the  College  for  many  years 
adds  zest  to  the  rivalry  in  some  of  the  sports.  Suitable  trophies 
are  awarded  to  the  outstanding  individuals  and  teams. 

The  Pierrette  Players  is  the  name  of  the  Salem  College  dra- 
matic group,  a  club  organized  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an 
appreciation  for  drama,  studying  and  presenting  worthwhile 
plays,  and  teaching  the  essentials  of  acting  and  production  tech- 
niques. Two  public  productions  are  given  during  the  year,  and 
several  one-act  plays  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  study  and 
criticism.  A  scene  shop  provides  members  with  adequate  tools 
and  material  for  the  construction  of  simple  sets.  Freshmen  en- 
ter the  Pierrette  Players  as  Junior  Members.  After  they  have 
earned  sufficient  points  through  work  on  crews  or  in  the  cast,  they 
automatically  become  active  members  of  the  Pierrettes.  Active 
membership  is  limited  to  fifty  girls. 

The  Choral  Ensemble  is  a  group  devoted  to  the  study  and  pre- 
sentation of  classic  and  modern  choral  literature.  Several  con- 
certs are  given  during  the  course  of  the  year  and  occasional  trips 
are  made  to  nearby  cities.  Any  student,  after  consultation  with 
the  Director,  is  eligible  for  membership.  Three  meetings  are 
held  each  week  and  academic  credit  may  be  earned  in  accordance 
with  certain  regulations. 
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The  Civic  Orchestra  of  Winston-Salem  offers  to  students  the 
opportunity  of  playing  as  members  of  the  orchestra.  This  ex- 
perience plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  a  well- 
grounded  musician.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  attack,  phras- 
ing, shading  and  interpretation,  and  through  this  work,  the  stu- 
dent becomes  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  musical  literature. 
Mr.  James  Lerch,  Juilliard  Professor  of  Violin  at  Salem  College, 
directs  the  Civic  Orchestra. 

Departmental  Clubs  and  Other  Student  Organizations  in- 
clude The  Future  Teachers  of  America  Club,  the  International 
Relations  ( 'lub,  the  Home  Economics  Club,  the  Science  Club,  the 
I.  R.  S.,  the  Order  of  the  Scorpion,  the  May  Day  Committee,  and 
the  World  Federalists. 

Student  Publications  are  The  Salemite,  the  college  newspaper 
issued  once  a  week;  Sights  and  Insights,  annual  publication  by 
the  senior  class;  The  Student  Handbook,  published  by  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association  and  presented  to  all  students. 
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CONCERTS,  LECTURES,  and  PLAYS 

'1949-1950 

Through  the  College  Lecture  Series,  the  Civic  Music  Association,  the  College 
Assembly  programs  and  the  various  opportunities  offered  in  the  city  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, a  wide  variety  of  concerts,  lectures,  and  plays  are  presented  each 
year.     Listed  below  are  representative  offerings  of  1949-50. 

Bishop  H.  E.  Rondthaler,  Founders'  Day  speaker 

Ebe  Stignani,  soprano 

John  C.  Gleason,  regional  secretary  of  World  Student  Service 
Foundation 

Samuel  Levering,  World  Federalist 

Winston-Salem  Symphony  Orchestra 

Richard  Lauterbach,  war  correspondent  for  Time  and  Life 

Richard  Tucker,  tenor 

University  of  North  Carolina  String  Quartet 

Dr.  Urban  T.  Holmes,  professor  of  Romance  Languages  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Joseph  Fuchs,  violinist 

Rabbi  Samuel  Goldenson,  past  president  of  the   Conference  of 
American  Rabbis 

Mady  Christians,  actress 

Gold  and  Fizdale,  duo-pianists 

Dr.  William  Hung,  educator 

Cincinnati  Symphony 

James  Warburg,  economist 

Robert  Shaw  Chorale 

John  Mason  Brown,  author  and  drama  critic 

Private  Lives,  with  Tallulah  Bankhead  and  Donald  Cook 

The  Heiress,  with  a  Broadway  cast 

Three  Barter  Theatre  productions 

Three  productions  by  the  Winston-Salem  Little  Theatre 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Resident  Students  Year 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science 

Residence,  including  Room,  Board,  Laundry,  and  Infirmary..  $     700.00 
Tuition 390.00 

81,090.00 

The  above  charges  are  payable  as  follows: 

Registration  fee,  due  with  application  for  admis- 
sion.    This  fee  is  not  refundable $       10.00 

Room  reservation  fee  due  July  fifteenth.     This 

fee  is  not  refundable  after  July  thirty-first 100.00 

Balance  due  on  registration  day 435.00 

Total  first  semester $     545.00 

Registration  day,  second  semester 545.00 

Total  for  year §1 ,090.  00 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Salem  College.  In- 
formation concerning  possible  additional  expenses  is  giv- 
en on  the  two  following  pages. 

Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  major  in  music 

Residence $     700.00 

Tuition 325.00 

.$1,025.00 

The  above  charges  do  not  include  the  fees  for  applied 
music.  The  candidates  for  the  B.M.  degree,  and  the 
candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  music  are 
asked  to  consult  the  table  of  fees  for  applied  music.  The 
charges  are  payable  in  installments  similar  to  those 
given  above. 

Xon- Resident  Students 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Tuition $390.00 

The  above  charges  are  payable  as  follows: 

First  semester: 

Registration  fee,  due  with  application  for  admis- 
sion.    This  fee  is  not  refundable S       10.00 

Balance  due  on  registration  day 185.00 

Total  first  semester $     195.00 

Registration  day,  second  semester 195.00 

Total  for  year.__ $     390.00 
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Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Salem  College. 

Information  concerning  possible  additional  expenses  is 
given  on  the  following  page. 

Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  i\rts  with  major  in  music. 

Tuition $325 .  00 

This  charge  does  not  include  the  fees  for  applied  music. 
The  candidates  for  the  B.M.  degree,  and  the  candidates 
for  the  B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  music  are  asked  to 
consult  the  table  of  fees  for  applied  music.  The  charges 
are  payable  in  installments  similar  to  those  given  above. 


Fees  for  Applied  Music 

Year 
Piano: 

With  the  Dean _ $150.00 

With  other  teachers 110. 00 

Organ: 

With  the  Head  of  the  department $150.00 

With  other  teachers 110. 00 

Voice: 

With  the  Head  of  the  department $150.00 

With  other  teachers 120. 00 

Violin:  With  the  Head  of  the  department $150.00 

Harp:  With  the  Head  of  the  department $150.00 

Orchestral  Instrument  Class  Instruction _ $  20.00 


Use  of  Instruments  for  Practice 

Year 
Piano: 

1  hour  daily ....$  10.00 

2  hours  daily 15. 00 

3  hours  daily 20. 00 

Organ: 

Memorial  organ,  1  hour  daily $  50.00 

Practice  organ,  1  hour  daily 25.00 

Harp: 

1  hour  daily. $  10. 00 

Instruments  for  orchestral  class: 

1  hour  daily $  10. 00 

Voice: 

Use  of  piano  for  practice  1  hour  daily $  10.00 

Violin: 

1  hour  daily $  10. 00 
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Special  Fees 

Chemistry  Breakage  Deposit,  per  semester $  5.00 

Home  Management  House  Fee,  non-resident  students  per  year 65.00 

Practice  teaching  fee  for  student  teachers,  per  year 60.00 

Diploma  Fee,  before  graduation 5.00 

Gymnasium  Outfit 15.  00 

Student  Government  Budget 10.25 

The  charge  per  semester  hour  for  special  students  who  take  less  than 

twelve  semester  hours  of  academic  work 14.00 

Auditors  fee,  per  semester  course 5.00 

All  students  should  anticipate  an   expenditure   of  approximately   ?75.00  per 
year  for  books,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

Fees  for  specific  courses  are  as  follows: 

English  281,  282,  and  295 $2.  50 

Psychology  102 si. 00 

Home  Economics  102,  201,  202  and  216 ..        .  S2.50 

Home  Economics  2,  101,  and  204 SI .  50 

The  fees  for  the  gymnasium  outfit,  the  budget,  and  books  are  paid  to  separate 
accounts  an  should  not  be  included  in  the  check  for  tuition  snd  residence. 


Explanations 

The  residence  charge  includes  room,  board,  laundry,  and  care  for 
minor  illnesses.  For  such  illnesses  the  infirmary  provides  the 
attendance  of  trained  nurses  in  charge  and  any  medicine  not 
requiring  a  prescription. 

Additional  charges  are  made  for  prescriptions,  for  bedside  visits 
of  the  doctor,  for  special  examinations,  for  special  diet,  and  for 
special  nursing. 

Spending  money  may  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Col- 
lege for  safety.  The  facilities  of  the  Treasurer's  office  are  avail- 
able to  students  for  cashing  checks.  The  college  assumes  no 
responsibility  for  jewelry  and  other  valuables  kept  in  dormitory 
rooms. 

The  Student  Government  Association  collects  on  registration  day 
the  student  budget,  which  covers  class  dues,  the  purchase  of  the 
yearbook,  the  price  of  the  lecture  ticket,  and  other  student  ex- 
penses. The  budget  for  seniors  is  S22.50.  The  budget  for  other 
students  is  Sl°.25. 

Students  electing  golf,  archery,  tennis,  and  badminton  should 
anticipate  certain  additional  expenses.  These  include  golf  balls, 
caddy  fees,  arrows,  and  a  nominal  fee  for  tennis  balls  and  bad- 
minton birds. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  make  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  room,  board,  and  special  fees,  to  students  if  the  cost 
to  the  college  necessitates  such  an  increase. 
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Salem  College  desires  students  of  intellectual  ability  and  interest, 
and  those  whose  records  in  scholarship,  character,  and  health  are 
indicative  of  probable  success  in  college  work  and  in  college  citi- 
zenship. 

Each  applicant  should  offer  fifteen  units  of  standard  college  pre- 
paratory work  including  required  units  and  acceptable  elective 
units.  The  Committee  on  Admissions,  recognizing  that  curricu- 
la of  schools  and  aptitudes  of  students  may  vary  from  a  uniform 
pattern,  recommends  that  applicants  of  promise  submit  their 
records  for  evaluation  even  though  they  do  not  seem  to  conform. 
After  all  credentials  of  scholarship,  character  and  health  have 
been  submitted,  careful  and  individual  consideration  is  given  to 
each  applicant  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Committee  is  necessary  for  the  acceptance  of 
each  student. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  college  to  accept  in  the  order  of  application 
those  students  who  seem  to  be  especially  well  prepared.  Since 
rooms  in  the  dormitories  are  assigned  in  order  of  registration, 
there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  making  application  as  early  as 
possible.  All  students  must  live  in  college  dormitories  unless 
they  make  their  homes  with  members  of  their  immediate  families 
or  close  friends  of  the  family  who  assume  full  responsibility  for 
them. 

It  is  desirable  that  application  be  made,  whenever  possible, 
before  the  final  year  of  preparatory  study  has  begun.  Students 
are  urged  to  write  the  Academic  Dean  in  regard  to  subjects 
which  they  should  take  in  their  final  or  senior  year. 

Methods  of  Admission 

Applicants  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class  may  be  admitted 
by  certificates  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges  that  are  accred- 
ited by  the  appropriate  regional  accrediting  agency,  such  as  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Cor- 
respondence should  be  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions. 

Applicants  may  qualify  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  examina- 
tions if  the  schools  from  which  they  come  are  not  accredited  or 
if  their  records  in  accredited  schools  do  not  show  a  sufficiently 
high  average.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Aca- 
demic Dean. 
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Admission  to  advanced  standing  is  granted  to  a  limited  number 
of  students  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  given  on  page 
thirty-seven.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Aca- 
demic Dean. 

The  privilege  of  special  admission  may  be  granted  to  applicants 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who  give  evidence  of  seriousness 
of  purpose  and  ability  to  profit  by  college  opportunities.  Special 
students  cannot  generally  be  given  dormitory  accommodations, 
but  if  rooms  are  available  for  them,  they  must  carry  a  full  pro- 
gram of  work.  Inquiries  in  regard  to  admission  of  special  stu- 
dents should  be  addressed  to  the  Academic  Dean. 

Requests  for  catalogues  and  view  books  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director  of  Public  Relations. 


Procedure  for  Admission 

Each  applicant  for  admission  must  submit  the  following  creden- 
tials. 

1.  A  formal  application  for  admission.  Blanks  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  furnished  upon  request.  The  application  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  registration  fee  of  ten  dollars  which  is 
credited  on  the  account  when  the  student  enters.  Early  re- 
gistration is  desirable  since  the  number  of  resident  students  is 
limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  dormitories. 

2.  Academic  record.  Preliminary  transcripts  of  the  appli- 
cant's record  should  be  sent  soon  after  formal  application  has 
been  filed.  The  transcript  must  be  submitted  on  forms  pro- 
vided and  must  be  sent  by  the  principal  of  each  school  attend- 
ed. At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  transcripts  of  supple- 
mentary work  will  be  requested  from  each  school  attended. 
Applicants  are  reminded  that  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
can  give  no  consideration  to  the  application  until  the  academic 
record  has  been  submitted. 

3.  A  standardized  test  record.  It  is  recommended  that  each 
applicant  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  If  this  test  cannot  be  scheduled, 
the  applicant  may  take  the  American  Council  Psychological 
Examination.  Information  concerning  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  may  be  secured  from  the  College  Entrance  Examin- 
ation Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Information 
concerning  the  American  Council  Psychological  Examination 
may  be  secured  from  the  College. 
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4.  A  recommendation  from  the  principal  or  counselor  of  the 
last  school  attended.  The  transcript  form  provides  for  infor- 
mation from  the  school  concerning  the  applicant's  personality, 
character,  and  general  aptitude  for  college  work.  The  stu- 
dent's relative  standing  in  her  class  is  also  requested  from  the 
principal. 

5.  Scholarships.  If  the  applicant  wishes  to  make  application 
for  a  competitive  or  a  general  scholarship,  she  should  request 
the  blanks  designed  for  this  purpose.  If  she  is  interested  in  a 
competitive  scholarship,  she  should  also  file  application  with 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  accordance  with 
directions  given  under  Scholarships  on  page  twenty-two. 

6.  Letter  from  the  applicant.  The  applicant  will  be  requested 
to  write  a  personal  letter  giving  certain  additional  information 
which  the  Committee  on  Admissions  may  specify. 

7.  Personal  interview.  The  applicant  is  advised  to  arrange 
for  a  personal  interview  with  the  Academic  Dean  or  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

8.  Health  certificates.  Medical  certificates  of  health  signed 
by  a  physician,  the  applicant  and  her  parent,  are  required. 
Forms  for  this  purpose  will  be  supplied  by  the  college. 

When  all  credentials  have  been  received  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions gives  careful  consideration  to  the  application,  makes  its 
decision,  and  notifies  the  applicant  of  provisional  acceptance. 
Final  acceptance  is  given  when  the  high  school  or  preparatory 
school  record  is  completed.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Committee  to 
give,  as  early  as  possible,  information  as  to  the  probable  outcome 
of  the  application. 

Entrance  Requirements 

In  order  to  develop  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory  college  work, 
the  student  in  preparatory  school  should  receive  adequate  prep- 
aration both  in  subject  matter  and  in  study  habits.  The  College 
recognizes  that  variation  in  school  curricula,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  aptitudes  of  students  make  it  difficult  for  any  one  pat- 
tern of  entrance  units  to  be  rigidly  required.  Therefore,  mini- 
mum requirements  in  English,  Foreign  Language,  Mathematics, 
History,  and  Science  are  indicated  for  entrance  to  all  degrees, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  necessary  fifteen  units  may  be  chosen 
from  the  list  of  acceptable  elective  units  indicated  below. 

Each  subject  offered  for  entrance  should,  in  general,  be  pursued 
for  a  full  year  with  five  periods  of  class  work  a  week,  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 
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Credit  will  not  be  given  for  less  than  two  units  of  any  foreign 
language. 

If  one  unit  of  algebra  is  offered,  the  additional  half  unit  may  be 
satisfied  by  a  unit  of  general  mathematics. 

The  units  acceptable  for  credit  as  electives  shall  be  chosen  from 
the  following. 

Foreign  Languages  (ancient  and  modern,  provided  two  units  are  offered 
in  any  one.) 

Mathematics  (algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry) 
Social  Studies  (history,  civics,  economics,  sociology) 
Sciences  (with  laboratory  work) 

Fine  Arts  (one  unit  in  theoretical  work,  and  one  in  applied  work) 
Religion  (maximum  of  1  unit) 

Vocational  subjects  (maximum  of  2  units  for  B.A.,  and  maximum  of  3 
units  for  B.S.  and  B.M.)  Credit  for  vocational  subjects  will  depend 
upon  the  content  of  the  course  and  the  general  excellence  of  the  appli- 
cant's school  record. 

The  units  required  for  admission  to  the  various  degrees  are  as 
follows : 

I.  Candidates  for  the   Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must   offer  for 
admission : 

Units 

English 4 

Algebra \l/t 

Geometry 1 

History 1 

Language  (ancient  or  modern) 2 

Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  15  units 5H 

II.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  offer  for 
admission: 

Units 

English 4 

Algebra l\i 

Geometry 1 

History 1 

Science  (General  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics) 1 

Language  (ancient  or  modern) 2 

Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  15  units 4J/£ 

III.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  must  offer  for 
admission: 

A.     General  Requirements  Units 

English 4 

Mathematics.- 2 

Language  (ancient  or  modern) 2 

History  and/or  Science. 2 

Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  15  units 5 
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B.     Special  Requirements 

Sufficient  musical  preparation  to  cover  entrance  to  freshman  music  re- 
quirements. The  following  outlines  will  indicate  the  extent  of  the  work 
which  must  be  covered: 

1.  Candidates  majoring  in  Piano  or  Organ  must  offer  for  admis- 
sion the  following  work  in  Piano  (or  its  equivalent) : 

(a)  Foundation  work  in  technique,  including  scale  preparation. 
Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  Very  First  Lessons.  Berold  Studies.  Book  I. 
Diller-Quaile,  First  Solo  Book,  or  Kinscella,  First  Steps. 

(b)  Major  scales.  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  Graded  Studies,  Book  I. 
Kohler,  Op.  157.  Berens,  Op.  79,  or  Czerny-Germer  Book  I 
begun.  Easiest  selections  from  Bach.  Easy  movements  from 
Sonatinas. 

(c)  Minor  scales.  Arpeggii  begun.  Major  scales  in  rhythms. 
Bach's  Little  Preludes  begun.  Czerny-Germer  Book  I  continued. 
Heller,  Op.  47,  Sonatinas. 

(d)  Minor  scales  in  rhythms.  Arpeggii  continued,  Bach's  Little 
Preludes  concluded.  Czerny,  Op.  299.  Czerny,  Op.  553.  Easiest 
Haydn  Sonatas. 

2.  Candidates  majoring  in  Violin  must  offer  for  admission  the  fol- 
lowing (or  its  equivalent) : 

(a)  Elementary  exercises.  Major  and  minor  scales,  one  octave. 
Eichberg  Exercises. 

(b)  The  slide,  trill,  major,  and  minor  scales,  two  octaves,  second 
and  third  positions,  easy  double  stops.  Eichberg.  Gruenberg 
Scales  part  II. 

(c)  Major  and  minor  scales,  trill,  vibrato.     Eichberg.     Orchestra. 

3.  Candidates  majoring  in  Voice  are  admitted  only  on  examination 
by  the  head  of  the  Voice  Department.  It  is  expected  that  they  will 
have  finished  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  piano  course. 
Should  a  student  be  deficient  in  piano,  she  will  be  required  to  study 
piano  until  this  deficiency  is  removed. 

C.     Auditions 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  are  expected  to  have  an 
audition  at  the  College.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  this  audition  be  ar- 
ranged soon  after  formal  application  has  been  filed.  If  the  audition  is 
postponed  until  the  opening  of  college  the  faculty  reserves  the  right  to 
suggest  a  change  of  major.  Appointments  are  made  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions. 

Admission  with  Advanced  Standing 

A  limited  number  of  students  can  be  accepted  each  year  by 
transfer  from  other  colleges.  Such  students  must  meet  the  reg- 
ular entrance  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class, 
and  must  give  evidence  of  having  done  satisfactory  work  in  the 
colleges  from  which  they  transfer. 

The  academic  record  of  a  transfer  student  must  show  a  general 
average  of  C  on  previous  work,  and  no  credit  will  be  allowed  for 
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work  of  D  grade  in  excess  of  six  hours.  All  credit  for  courses 
completed  in  another  college  is  regarded  as  tentative  pending  the 
successful  completion  of  a  semester's  work  at  Salem  College. 
Credit  for  first  year  English  remains  tentative  throughout  the 
college  course. 

The  following  credentials  must  be  presented  by  applicants  for 
admission  with  advanced  standing. 

1.  An  official  statement  of  the  academic  record,  including  en- 
trance credits. 

2.  An  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  previously  attend- 
ed. 

3.  A  catalogue  of  that  college,  with  every  course  in  which 
credit  was  earned  clearly  indicated. 

4.  A  standardized  test  record.  The  candidate  may  take  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board;  the  Intermediate  Tests  for  College  Students  offered  on 
May  13,  1950  at  testing  centers  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board;  or  the  American  Council  Psychological 
Examination  given  through  arrangements  with  Salem  College. 

5.  A  statement  from  the  candidate  giving  reasons  for  wishing 
to  enter  Salem  College  and  indicating  her  field  of  major  inter- 
est. 

6.  A  formal  application,  references,  and  medical  certificates 
must  be  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  general  procedure 
for    admission. 

Students  who  enter  as  seniors  must  complete  a  full  year's  work 
in  residence  at  Salem  College  in  order  to  qualify  for  graduation. 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  from  non-accredited  institutions 
may  be  required  to  take  courses  dependent  upon  their  previous 
work,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Admissions.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  these 
courses,  final  evaluation  of  the  transferred  credit  will  be  made. 
Whenever  necessary  or  advisable,  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
examination  in  subjects  offered  for  transfer  credit. 


DEGREES  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Salem  College  confer  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Candidates  for  each  degree  are  required  to  present  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  semester  hours  of  college  work,  of  which  at  least 
eighty  hours  must  be  passed  with  merit  grades.  The  work  for 
each  degree  includes  certain  required  courses,  certain  standards 
of  proficiency,  and  a  varying  number  of  free  electives.  Each 
student  selects  a  major  field  of  study  and  adapts  her  courses  to 
the  requirements  of  the  major  and  its  related  subjects.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  hours  required  for  the  degree,  six 
must  be  completed  in  physical  education,  which  includes  two  or 
more  periods  each  week  for  three  years.  Veterans  who  are  can- 
didates for  a  degree  at  Salem  College  may  be  granted  two  semes- 
ter hours'  credit  in  physical  education. 

It  is  desirable  for  a  student  to  select,  at  the  time  of  her  entrance, 
the  degree  for  which  she  will  work.  In  the  freshman  year,  how- 
ever, the  courses  of  study  for  each  degree  are,  for  the  most  part, 
basically  similar,  and  therefore  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  stu- 
dent to  effect  a  change  with  little  loss  of  credit.  Every  effort  is 
made  through  counseling,  guidance,  and  testing,  to  direct  the 
student  into  the  course  of  study  in  which  she  has  greatest  interest 
and  greatest  aptitude. 

For  the  student  who  seeks  a  well-rounded  general  or  liberal  arts 
education,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  foundation  sufficient  for  sub- 
sequent study  or  for  an  undetermined  career,  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  is  generally  the  wisest  choice.  For  the  student  who 
has  already  decided  upon  a  professional  career  in  music  or  in 
science,  the  Bachelor  of  Music  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
should  be  chosen.  Preparation  for  teaching  and  for  completing 
certification  requirements  of  North  Carolina  may  be  included  in 
the  course  of  study  of  each  degree. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  course  of  study  for  this  degree  includes  basic  requirements, 
major  and  minor  requirements,  group  requirements,  and  free 
electives.  During  the  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to 
complete  the  basic  requirements  through  which  she  should  ac- 
quire knowledge  of  the  various  fields  of  study.  She  devotes  the 
last  two  years  to  her  major  field  and  to  the  courses  that  will 
supplement  the  major  and  complete  a  well-rounded  program  of 
general  education. 
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The  careful  selection  of  elective  subjects  will  enable  the  student 
who  has  planned  wisely  to  satisfy  basic  requirements  for  various 
professional  fields  such  as  teaching,  nursing,  medical  technology, 
library  work,  occupational  and  physical  therapy,  social  work, 
nursery  school  administration,  personnel  work,  historical  re- 
search, and  a  variety  of  other  career  fields. 

Basic  Requirements  Semester 

Hours 

Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics 6 

English 12 

History 6 

Latin  or  Mathematics _ 6 

Modern  Language 6  or   12 

Religion 6 

Hygiene - 2 

Physical  Education 6 

50  or  56 

Credit  for  first  year  English  is  tentative.  Whenever  a  stu- 
dent's written  work  is  judged  by  her  faculty  to  show  that 
she  has  not  mastered  the  basic  principles  of  composition, 
she  will  be  required  to  repeat  English  10  and  to  make  a 
passing  grade  in  it. 

One  year  of  modern  language  fulfills  the  requirements  if  it 
is  based  on  two  entrance  units  of  the  same  language. 

No  credit  is  given  for  a  beginning  language,  unless  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  year  of  the  same  language,  except  in  the 
case  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Major  and  Minor  Requirements 

The  student  must  fulfill  requirements  for  one  major  and  one 
minor  or,  if  deemed  advisable,  for  two  majors.  In  the  case 
of  two  majors,  one  of  them  must  be  designated  as  the  first 
major. 

The  student  may  select  any  one  of  the  following  as  her 
major  subject:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics-Sociol- 
ogy, English,  French,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Music, 
Spanish. 

The  major  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  se- 
mester hours,  twelve  of  which  shall  be  elected  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years.  Since  requirements  vary  according  to  de- 
partments, the  number  of  hours  and  the  program  of  courses 
shall  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which 
the  student  majors. 
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The  Senior  Seminar  gives  no  credit  toward  a  major.  It  is 
required  of  students  whose  major  or  first  major  is  in  a  de- 
partment which  offers  comprehensive  examinations. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Music  shall  complete  twenty 
hours  of  applied  music  (organ,  piano,  voice,  violin  or  harp), 
sixteen  hours  of  theoretical  music,  and  six  hours  in  the  his- 
tory of  music. 

The  minor,  which  consists  of  eighteen  semester  hours,  must 
be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  expects  to  major,  and  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  student  minors. 

The  student  may  select  any  one  of  the  following  as  her  mi- 
nor subject:  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics-Sociolo- 
gy, English,  French,  German,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Psychology,  Religion,  Sociology,  Spanish. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  earn  an  elementary  school  certifi- 
cate should  complete  a  second  major  in  Education-Psychology. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  earn  a  secondary  school  certificate 
must  choose  elective  subjects  which  fulfill  requirements  for 
the  teaching  certificate. 

Group  Requirements 

In  addition  to  the  basic  requirements,  at  least  six  hours  each 
from  any  three  of  the  following  four  groups  must  be  taken. 
Courses  taken  to  fulfill  the  major  and  the  minor  may  be 
counted  as  group  electives  provided  they  have  not  been  used 
to  satisfy  basic  requirements. 

1.  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  Social  Studies. 

3.  Mathematics  and  Science. 

4.  Fine  Arts. 

Free  Electives 

The  student  may  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
with  free  electives,  subject  to  the  general  academic  regu- 
lations. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  earn  a  teacher's  certificate  should 
plan  her  electives  in  accordance  with  the  state  requirements 
for  the  type  of  certificate  desired. 

The  student  who  plans  to  enter  a  school  of  nursing  or  other 
professional  school  should  plan  her  electives  according  to  the 
stated  requirements  of  the  institution  which  she  desires  to 
enter. 
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Applied  music  and  applied  art  may  not  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Greek  and  Latin,  no  credit  is  given  for 
a  beginning  language,  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  second  year 
of  the  same  language. 

Credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  more  than  sixteen  semester 
hours  in  the  theory  of  music. 

Requirements  by  Year 

Semester 

Freshman  Year:  Hours 

English  10,  20 6 

Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics  (1-2) 6 

History  103-104  or  Classical  Civilization  7-8 6 

Latin  or  Mathematics  (1-2,  3-4,  or  5,  6) 6 

Modern  Language  (1-2  or  3-4) 6 

Physical  Education  1-2 _ 2 

32 

Students  other  than  music  majors  should  complete  all  basic 
requirements  except  religion  and  physical  education  by  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

The  student  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Academic  Dean, 
defer  one  freshman  requirement  (other  than  English  Com- 
position and  Physical  Education)  until  the  sophomore  year. 

The  student  who  is  majoring  in  music  should  register  for 
six  hours  of  applied  music  instead  of  biology,  chemistry, 
or  physics. 

Electives  open  to  freshmen  are:  art,  classical  civilization, 
religion,  a  second  language,  a  second  science,  and,  if  not 
taken  to  fulfill  the  requirement,  Latin  or  mathematics. 

Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

English  Literature  103-104 6 

Religion  103 3 

Hygiene  10 2 

Modern  Language  (if  not  completed) 6 

Physical  Education 2 

Electives 12 

31 

Students  other  than  music  majors  should  complete  all  basic 
requirements  except  religion  and  physical  education  by  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
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The  student  who  is  majoring  in  music  should  register  for 
biology,  chemistry,  or  physics;  for  four  hours  of  applied 
music;  and  for  theory  1-2.  She  should  defer  English  litera- 
ture until  the  junior  year. 

The  student  who  plans  to  earn  a  teaching  certificate  should 
register  for  Psychology  101,  102  as  this  course  is  basic  for 
both  the  secondary  and  the  elementary  certificate. 

Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Religion _ 3 

Major 6  or  12 

Minor 6 

Physical  Education 2 

Electives 16  or  19 

33 

The  student  who  is  majoring  in  music  should  register  for 
four  hours  of  applied  music,  for  Theory  101-102,  and  for 
English  literature. 

Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Major 6 

Minor  (if  not  completed) __ 12 

Electives 12 

30 

The  student  who  is  majoring  in  music  should  register  for 
six  hours  of  applied  music  and  for  history  of  music. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  for  work  in  home 
economics,  in  pure  science,  and  in  medical  technology. 

Home  Economics 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Home  Economics  is  conferred 
at  the  completion  of  four  years  of  work  with  any  one  of  three 
majors.  A  minimum  course  of  study  given  below,  is  required  of 
all  majors.  Beginning  with  the  second  year,  the  student  is 
advised  to  select  elective  courses  that  will  enable  her  to  complete 
the  major  that  is  best  fitted  to  her  individual  need. 
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The  three  majors  in  home  economics  provide  specialization  in 
dietetics  and  nutrition,  home  economics  education,  or  general 
home  economics.  A  major  in  dietetics  prepares  the  student  for 
appointment  as  student  dietitian  in  hospital  schools  approved  by 
the  American  Dietetic  Association.  A  major  in  home  economics 
education  prepares  the  student  to  teach  home  economics  in 
secondary  schools.  A  major  in  general  home  economics  provides 
the  basic  training  necessary  for  those  who  plan  careers  as  com- 
mercial demonstrators,  costume  designers,  interior  decorators, 
home  demonstration  agents,  homemakers,  or  research  workers. 

Total  Requirements:  Semester 

Hours 

Principles  of  Design 3 

Home  Economics 30 

Chemistry 13 

Biology 6 

Physics 2 

English 12 

Foreign  Language 6 

Psychology 3 

Social  Studies  (including  Economics  101-102) 15 

Religion _ 6 

Physical  Education 6 

Electives 24 

Total 126 

Requirements  by  Year: 

Semester 

Freshman  Year:  Hours 

Principles  of  Design  100 3 

Clothing  2  or  Foods  102 __ 3 

Biology  1-2  or  Chemistry  1-2 6 

English  10,  20 6 

History  7-8  or  103-104 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Physical  Education  1-2 „ 2 

Total 32 

Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

Clothing  2  or  101 __ 3 

Foods  and  Cookery  102 3 

Chemistry  1-2  or  Biology  1-2 6 

English  103-104 6 

Psychology  101 3 

Religion  103 3 

Physical  Education  101-102 __ 2 

Electives 6 

Total. 32 
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Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Foods  and  Cookery  201 3 

Organic  Chemistry  101 3 

Physiological  Chemistry  204 4 

EconomicsUO  1-102 _ „ 6 

Physical  Education  201-202 2 

Home  Economics  Electives 6 

Electives 8 

Total 32 

Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Household  Management  303-304 4 

Physics  302 _ 2 

Sociology  or  elective  in  Social  Studies 3 

Religion _ 3 

Advanced  Nutrition  301 3 

Diet  Therapy  302,  or  Advanced  Foods  216 3 

Home  Economics  elective  (if  not  completed) 3 

Electives _ 9 

Total 30 


PURE  SCIENCE 

The  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pure 
Science  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions  as  bac- 
teriologists, public  health  workers,  and  laboratory  or  hospital 
technicians.  They  afford  pre-medical  training,  preparation  for 
advanced  work  in  chemistry  and  biology,  and  training  for  teach- 
ing scientific  subjects  in  secondary  schools.  The  major  and 
minor  must  include  both  biology  and  chemistry. 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Pure  Science: 

Semester 
Hours 

Biology 18  or  24 

Chemistry 24  or  18 

Physics 6 

Physiology 3 

Mathematics 6 

English. 12 

German 12 

Psychology 3 

Religion... 6 

Physical  Education 6 

Electives  (including  completion  of  minor). 30 

Total 126 
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Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  scientific  subjects  in  second- 
ary schools  may  make  certain  approved  substitutions  in  the 
biology  and  chemistry  requirements  in  order  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements for  teachers'  certificates. 

Pre-medical  students  or  others  who  are  planning  to  enter  a  tech- 
nical or  professional  school  may  register  for  additional  hours  in 
chemistry,  in  biology,  and  in  physics. 

The  medical  aptitude  test  is  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  to  juniors  and  seniors 
who  plan  to  enter  the  medical  profession. 

Students  who  intend  to  do  graduate  work  in  chemistry  should 
elect  mathematics  103,  104,  and  207. 

Requirements  by  Year: 

Semester 
Freshman  Year:  Hours 

English  10,  20 6 

German  1-2 6 

Physics  1-2. 6 

Chemistry  1-2 t> 

Mathematics  1-2 ti 

Physical  Education  1-2 2 

Total 32 

Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

German  3-4 6 

Chemistry  103,  104 7 

Biology  1-2 ti 

Psychology  101 3 

Religion  103 3 

Physical  Education  101-102 2 

Electives 6 

Total 33 

Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Biology  101-102  or  103-104 6 

Chemistry   101 3 

Physiology  105 3 

English  103-104 6 

Physical  Education  201-202 2 

Electives  (including  completion  of  major) 12 

Total 32 

Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Biology  301 3 

Religion _ 3 

Electives  (including  completion  of  major  and  minor) 24 

Total 30 
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Medical  Technology 

The  course  in  medical  technology  is  given  through  the  affiliation 
of  Salem  College  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  which  is  located  in  Winston-Salem.  This 
course  is  approved  by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists,  and  graduates  are 
eligible  for  the  examination  for  Registry  as  a  medical  technolo- 
gist. The  first  three  years  are  spent  at  Salem  College.  The 
remaining  twelve  months  are  spent  at  the  Bowman  Gray  School 
of  Medicine.  Upon  completion  of  the  work  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  is  conferred  by  Salem  College. 

Only  those  students  who  show  special  aptitude  and  are  high  in 
scholastic  standing  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  the  junior  year 
of  the  course.  The  number  of  students  who  may  complete  the 
work  is  limited  by  the  opportunities  for  practical  training  in  the 
fourth  year.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  candidates  study  type- 
writing before  beginning  the  period  of  practical  training. 

The  tuition  charge  for  the  fourth  year  of  work,  at  the  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine,  is  $300.00;  books  and  uniforms  are 
additional.  Students  must  make  personal  arrangements  for  liv- 
ing accommodations  during  that  period,  since  residence  on  the 
campus  of  Salem  College  is  not  ordinarily  possible  or  advisable. 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Medical  Technology. 

Semester 
Freshman  Year:  Hours 

General  Chemistry  1-2 6 

General  Biology  1-2 6 

Mathematics  1-2 6 

German  or  French 6 

English  10,  20... 6 

Physical  Education  1-2 2 

Total -. 32 

Students  who  do  not  present  two  entrance  units  in  German 
or  French  must  take  twelve  semester  hours  in  either  of  these 
languages. 

Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

English  Literature,  103-104 6 

Religion  103. 3 

Zoology  103-104  or  Physics  1-2 6 

Qualitative  Analysis  103 3 

Quantitative  Analysis  104 4 

Psychology  101 3 

Physical  Education  101-102 2 

Electives 6 

Total - 33 
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Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Bacteriology  301 3 

Organic  Chemistry  101 _ 4 

Physiological  Chemistry  204 4 

Microscopic  Technique  202 3 

Physics  1-2  or  Zoology  103-104 _..       6 

Biology  105 _— 3 

Religion 3 

Physical  Education  201-202 __ 2 

Electives 4 

Total 32 

Senior  Year: 

Bacteriological  Technique  Hematology  Parasitology 

Basal  Metabolism  Histology  Serology 

Biochemical  Technique  Histopathology  Urinalysis 

Electrocardiography  Immunology 

Total  credit:  30  semester  hours. 

The  senior  year  subjects,  above,  which  are  taken  at  the  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine,  require  twelve  months,  beginning  in  June.  The 
student  remains  a  member  of  her  class  at  Salem  College  and  participates 
in  whatever  activities  her  schedule  may  allow.  A  certificate  in  Medical 
Technology  is  presented  by  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  and 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  awarded  by  Salem  College. 

Pre-Nursing 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  schools  of  nursing  should  obtain  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  schools  of  their  choice  in  order  that 
their  work  at  Salem  College  may  be  planned  according  to  the 
stated  requirements. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

The  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  provide 
professional  training  either  in  applied  music,  in  religious  music, 
or  in  public  school  music.  This  degree,  whether  in  piano,  organ, 
voice,  violin,  harp,  religious  music,  or  public  school  music  is 
awarded  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  entire  work  as  spe- 
cified in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Music.  It  should  be 
carefully  noted  that  no  guarantee  is  made  that  the  student,  in 
the  given  number  of  years,  can  obtain  the  degree.  The  instruc- 
tion in  applied  music  is  individual  instruction;  hence  the  time 
spent  upon  a  given  task  depends  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  number  of  years  stated  is,  therefore,  a  minimum 
approximation  only. 

A  student  who  is  prevented  from  taking  the  course  in  Choral 
or  Instrumental  Ensemble  must  show  for  that  year  an  additional 
credit  of  two  semester  hours  in  applied  music. 
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The  course  of  study  outlined  for  the  first  two  years  is  basic  to 
whatever  major  the  music  student  may  select.  Necessary  ex- 
ceptions are  indicated. 

Basic  Requirements 

Semester 
Freshman  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music 8 

Theory  1-2 8 

English  10,  20 6 

Modern  Language 6 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble 2 

Physical  Education 2 

Total 32 

The  student  whose  selection  of  applied  music  is  voice  should 
take  the  language  recommended  by  the  head  of  the  voice 
department  or  by  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  student  who  plans  to  major  in  Religious  Music  should 
choose  voice  and  organ  to  fulfill  requirements  in  applied 
music. 

Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music,  continued 8 

Advanced  Theory,  101-102 8 

English  or  Modern  Language t> 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble 2 

Physical  Education 2 

Electives 6 

Total 32 

The  elective  for  the  sophomore  year  shall  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

All  voice  majors  must  select  modern  language  as  a  sopho- 
more requirement,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
the  voice  department. 

The  student  who  plans  to  major  in  Public  School  Music 
must  take  Psychology  101,  102;  and  must  select  six  hours 
of  science  in  place  of  English  or  modern  language. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  outlined 
according  to  the  major  chosen. 
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Major  in  Applied  Music 

This  major  includes  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  or  harp. 

Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music,  continued S 

Form  and  Analysis  203,  204 4 

Counterpoint  205,206 6 

History  of  Music  207,  208 6 

Methods  213-214,  217-218,  221-222,  or  323-324 3 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble 2 

Physical  Education 2 

Elective 2 

Total 33 

Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music,  continued 10 

Recital 2 

Composition  303,  304 4 

Orchestration  30.5-306 4 

Conducting  211-212 2 

Methods  215-216,  241-242,  321-322,  or  323-324 3 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble 2 

Elective 2 

Total 29 

Major  in  Religious  Music 

This  major  is  designed  for  the  student  who  is  preparing  to  direct 
church  music,  and  requires  a  major  in  voice  and  a  minor  in  organ, 
or  a  major  in  organ  and  a  minor  in  voice. 

Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music 8 

Form  and  Analysis  203,  204 4 

Counterpoint  205,  206 6 

History  of  Music  207,  208 6 

Church  Music  Methods  251 3 

Conducting  211-212 _ 2 

Choral  Ensemble 2 

Physical  Education 2 

Total 33 

Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music,  continued 8 

Church  Music  Methods  351 _ 2 

Composition  303,  304 4 

Applied  Choir  Directing  357-358 6 

Choral  Ensemble 2 

Religion _ 6 

Elective 2 

Total _ 30 
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Major  in  Public  School  Music 

This  major  fulfills  the  requirements  for  a  teaching  certificate, 
and  includes  the  general  education  subjects  recommended  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  effective  July  1,  1950. 

Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music 4 

Form  and  Analysis  203,  204 4 

English  103-104 6 

Religion _ 3 

Conducting  211-212 2 

Elementary  Music  Education  233 3 

Education  220 3 

Secondary  Music  Education  234 .._ 3 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble 2 

Physical  Education 2 

Total 32 


Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music 4 

History 6 

Art 3 

Orchestration  305-306 _ 4 

History  of  Music  207,  208 6 

Observation  and  Directed  Teaching 6 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble 2 

Total 31 


Music  231  and  232  are  required  in  the  junior  or  senior  year, 
and  Music  229  is  required  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior 
year  provided  that  this  work  has  not  been  taken  before. 
These  courses  receive  credit  towards  the  total  requirements 
in  applied  music. 

Music  217-218  (Voice  Methods)  is  required  in  the  junior  or 
senior  year  for  those  students  who  have  not  previously  re- 
ceived credit  in  voice  either  as  a  principal  or  a  secondary 
subject. 

Applied  music  shall  represent  work  in  both  a  principal  and 
a  secondary  applied  subject.  Credit  will  be  given  in  piano, 
organ,  voice,  violin,  or  other  orchestral  instruments,  and 
shall  total  at  least  twentv-four  semester  hours. 
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A  student's  principal  applied  subject  shall  represent  twelve 
to  twenty  semester  hours  of  work,  with  achievement  equal 
to  the  first  two  years  of  the  regular  course  for  majors  in 
applied  music,  and  shall  include  at  least  one  satisfactory 
performance  on  a  recital  program.  The  secondary  applied 
subject  shall  ordinarily  represent  four  to  eight  semester  hours 
of  credit.  The  total  amount  of  credit  in  applied  music  shall 
be  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours.  The  selection  of 
principal  and  secondary  applied  subjects  shall  be  approved 
by  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Music.  The  content  of  these 
courses  is  outlined  in  the  description  of  applied  courses 
beginning  on  page  one  hundred  and  three. 

All  public  school  music  majors  must  show  in  piano  a  mini- 
mum ability  which  will  enable  them  to  play  at  sight  accom- 
paniments to  songs  which  appear  in  typical  grade  and  high 
school  collections.  Work  in  piano  shall  be  taken  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  Public  School  Music 
Department  and  may  receive  credit  as  a  principal  or  a  sec- 
ondary applied  subject.  An  examination  covering  previous 
study  may  fulfill  this  requirement. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

Registration 

Each  student  is  required  to  register  at  the  appointed  time.  If 
a  student  finds  that  this  is  not  possible,  she  must  notify  the 
Recorder  in  advance,  and  after  her  return  must  present  a  writ- 
ten statement  explaining  the  reason  for  her  delay.  She  is 
charged  a  fee  of  two  dollars  for  late  registration  and  is  subject 
to  the  penalty  and  regulations  of  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions. Permission  for  late  registration  may  be  allowed  without 
payment  of  the  fee  if  the  student  presents  a  satisfactory  state- 
ment from  a  physician. 

A  student  must  report  first  to  the  Treasurer's  Office,  where  all 
financial  affairs  are  arranged.  A  receipt  is  furnished  her  for 
presentation  at  the  place  where  she  makes  registration  and  re- 
ceives a  matriculation  card.  She  then  meets  with  her  faculty 
adviser  or  with  the  Academic  Dean  and  arranges  her  course  of 
study. 

Change  of  Registration 

Changes  of  program  will  be  permitted  only  in  the  first  week  of 
each  semester.  All  changes  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of 
the  department  in  which  the  student  majors  or  by  the  Academic 
Dean.  A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  once  taken  up,  or 
to  take  up  a  new  subject  after  the  first  week  of  the  semester, 
must  secure  from  the  Recorder  the  form  designated  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  a  course  may  be  dropped  by  the 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  Points  if  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  student  majors  or  the  Academic  Dean 
makes  such  a  recommendation. 

If  a  student  drops  a  course  which  she  is  not  passing,  she  auto- 
matically receives  a  grade  of  F.  A  student  who  drops  a  course, 
even  though  she  is  making  a  passing  average,  automatically  re- 
ceives a  grade  of  F  unless  the  Committee  on  Points  makes  a 
recommendation  to  the  contrary. 

Until  permission  has  been  granted  to  make  the  change  desired, 
a  student  must  attend  courses  originally  named  in  her  program. 

No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any  course  for  which  she  has 
not  officially  registered  and  for  which  she  has  not  presented  to 
the  instructor  a  card  of  admission  from  the  Recorder. 
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Degree  Requirements 

In  order  to  qualify  for  graduation,  a  student  must  complete  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  semester  hours,  of  which 
six  are  in  physical  education.  At  least  eighty  hours  must  re- 
present work  of  merit  grade  value.  This  means  that  grades  of 
C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
total  academic  program. 

The  normal  program  covers  four  years,  with  a  minimum  schedule 
of  fifteen  credit  hours  each  semester. 

The  student  who  enters  as  a  senior  must  complete  a  full  year's 
work  in  residence  at  Salem  College  in  order  to  qualify  for  gradu- 
ation. 

A  degree  will  not  be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  has  not 
done  the  last  year's  work  at  Salem  College  with  the  exception  of 
six  hours,  which  may  be  taken  at  summer  school. 

Courses  taken  in  approved  summer  schools  may  count  toward 
graduation  in  accordance  with  the  faculty  regulations  concerning 
summer  work. 

A  major  must  be  completed  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  degree  and  of  the  department  which  offers  the  major. 

A  minor  must  be  completed  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  degree  and  of  the  department  which  offers  the  minor. 

The  Senior  Seminar  and  the  Comprehensive  Examination  are 
required  of  students  whose  major  or  first  major  is  in  a  depart- 
ment which  offers  comprehensive  examinations. 

The  student,  who  after  nine  semester  hours  of  work  in  a  depart- 
ment has  failed  to  make  an  average  grade  of  C,  automatically 
forfeits  the  right  to  continue  a  major  in  that  department  unless 
she  is  granted  special  permission  by  a  committee  appointed  to 
act  in  such  cases. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  correspondence  courses. 

Group  requirements  and  all  electives  must  have  the  approval  of 
the  department  of  the  major. 

Each  student  who  indicates  the  desire  to  become  a  teacher  shall 
have  the  approval  of  a  committee  of  five  members.  This  com- 
mittee will  study  the  intellectual  qualities,  the  physical  qualities, 
and  the  personality  of  each  individual,  and  will  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  special  courses  or  general  training. 

Credit  for  first  year  English  remains  tentative  throughout  the 
college  course.     Whenever  a  student's  written  work  shows  that 
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she  has  not  mastered  the  basic  principles  of  composition,  she 
will  be  required  to  repeat  English  10  and  to  make  a  passing  grade 
in  it. 

Limitation  of  Hours 

Students  must  carry  a  minimum  of  fifteen  credit  hours  of  work 
each  semester. 

Freshmen  shall  carry  at  least  fourteen  hours  of  academic  work 
plus  physical  education,  each  semester.  Freshmen  planning  to 
enter  technical  or  professional  schools  may,  if  necessary,  take 
seventeen  hours,  plus  physical  education. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  may  carry  an  extra  course,  making  a 
total  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  semester  hours  each  semester,  plus 
physical  education,  provided  they  have  passed  all  their  work  in 
the  preceding  semester. 

Seniors  may  carry  an  extra  course,  making  a  total  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  semester  hours  each  semester,  plus  physical  educa- 
tion. However,  they  may  not  carry  more  than  fifteen  hours 
and  hold  a  major  office  in  any  college  organization  unless  they 
have  made  an  average  of  C  in  the  previous  semester. 

No  student  may  take  more  than  nine  semester  hours  (exclusive 
of  the  senior  seminar)  in  any  one  subject  in  any  semester. 

Students  who  are  planning  to  take  comprehensive  examinations 
or  give  a  public  graduating  recital  may  in  the  second  semester 
of  their  senior  year  carry  a  minimum  of  thirteen  hours,  pro- 
vided they  are  registered  for  a  seminar  or  a  recital. 

Exceptional  cases  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Points 
and  the  decisions  of  this  committee  shall  be  final. 


COMPREHENSIVES  AND  SOPHOMORE  TESTING 

In  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year,  certain  departments 
offer  comprehensive  examinations  to  students  majoring  in  the 
department.  These  examinations  are  designed  to  make  the 
learning  of  the  student  more  consecutive  and  also  more  perma- 
nent; at  the  same  time  they  should  stimulate  the  student's  abili- 
ty to  think  critically  and  should  make  her  aware  of  the  greater 
depth  and  breadth  of  her  specific  field  of  concentration.  Regu- 
lations concerning  the  program  of  comprehensives  are  at  present 
under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

In  the  second  semester  of  each  year,  students  classified  as  sopho- 
mores take  part  in  the  college  Sophomore  Testing  Program. 
This  program  gives  to  the  student  and  to  the  college  additional 
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opportunity  for  appraisal  and  guidance  and,  without  regard  for 
specific  courses,  measures  achievement  in  broad  curricular  areas. 


Academic  Honors 

College  Honors 

A  student  who  has  maintained  an  unusually  high  standard  of 
scholarship  for  her  four  college  years  is  awarded,  by  a  vote  of  the 
faculty,  College  Honors,  and  receives  her  degree  Cum  laude. 

The  Honor  Society 

The  purpose  of  the  Honor  Society  of  Salem  College  is  to  recog- 
nize and  foster  scholarship.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  stu- 
dents of  superior  academic  achievement  who  have  completed  a 
specified  amount  of  work  at  Salem  College  and  who  are  conclud- 
ing at  least  the  junior  year  of  college  work. 

Class  Honors 

A  student  who  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship 
for  one  year  is  awarded,  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty,  Class  Honors, 
and  announcement  is  made  at  the  college  commencement. 

Honors  Day 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  Honors  Day  is  observed  with 
appropriate  recognition  of  those  students  who  have  attained 
specified  standards  of  excellence  in  academic  work  for  the  pre- 
ceding semester.  The  Dean's  List,  approved  by  the  faculty,  is 
announced  at  this  time.  Membership  in  the  Honor  Society  is 
also  announced. 

Grades 
Salem  College  uses  the  following  system  of  grading: 

A — Exceptional  E — Conditional 

B — Good  I — Incomplete,  grade  deferred 

C — Average  F — Failure 

D — Passing 

The  passing  grade  is  D.     The  merit  grades  are  A,  B  and  C. 

Eighty  hours  of  merit  grades  are  required  for  graduation. 

Regulations  concerning  class  standing,  summer  work,  and  ex- 
clusion from  college  are  based  on  both  merit  hours  and  semester 
hours. 
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Examinations 

Midyear  and  final  examinations  are  held  in  January  and  May. 
The  examination  record  combined  with  the  record  made  in  class 
constitutes  a  student's  final  grade. 

A  student  absent  from  an  examination  must  file  with  the  Re- 
corder a  written  statement  explaining  her  absence.  If  the  reason 
for  the  absence  is  satisfactory  the  student  is  given  another  op- 
portunity for  the  examination  which  is  given  early  in  the  semes- 
ter immediately  following.  There  is  a  fee  of  two  dollars  for 
this  examination. 

Re-examinations  are  allowed  according  to  regulations  given  in 
the  succeeding  section.  A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  each 
re-examination. 

Conditions  and   Failures 

Re-examinations  for  semester  courses  may  be  given  within  the 
first  week  of  the  following  semester.  In  year  courses  (either 
hyphenated  or  comma  courses)  re-examinations  are  given  only  in 
the  fall  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  college  year. 

The  re-examination  grade  is  valued  as  one-third  of  the  semes- 
ter's work,  but  if  the  student  fails  to  pass  the  re-examination  the 
course  must  be  repeated. 

A  senior  who  makes  an  E  is  entitled  to  one  re-examination  not 
later  than  one  week  after  the  regular  examination  period. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  first  semester  of  a  year  course 
(including  either  hyphenated  or  comma  courses)  may  remove 
that  condition  by  making  in  the  second  semester  a  grade  high 
enough  to  raise  her  average  for  the  year  to  a  passing  grade. 

In  a  continuation  course,  a  grade  of  E  automatically  becomes  an 
F  if  the  course  is  not  continued  in  the  semester  immediately 
following. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  second  semester  of  a  year 
course,  and  yet  has  passed  the  first  semester,  is  required  to  take 
a  re-examination  in  the  fall  in  order  to  remove  the  condition  of 
the  second  semester.  The  grade  E  automatically  becomes  an  F 
if  the  re-examination  is  not  taken  at  the  scheduled  time. 

A  student  who  passes  the  second  semester  of  a  year  course,  but 
with  a  grade  not  sufficiently  high  to  raise  an  E  of  the  first  semes- 
ter to  a  passing  average  for  the  year,  is  entitled  to  a  re-exami- 
nation in  the  fall  on  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  The  E  of 
the  first  semester  automatically  becomes  an  F  if  the  re-examina- 
tion is  not  taken  at  the  scheduled  time. 
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A  student  who  makes  a  grade  of  E  in  each  semester  of  a  year 
course  is  considered  as  having  failed  the  course.  An  E  in  the 
second  semester  does  not  entitle  the  student  to  a  re-examination 
if  the  first  semester  of  a  year  course  was  failed. 

A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  no  credit  can  be  allowed  unless  the 
whole  course  is  repeated  satisfactorily.  If  the  course  is  required, 
it  is  to  be  repeated;  if  the  course  is  elective,  it  may  be  repeated 
or  another  course  may  be  substituted. 

A  grade  of  I  indicates  that  the  requirements  of  the  course  have 
not  been  completed.  The  I  becomes  an  F  unless  the  work  is 
completed  by  the  date  of  the  mid-semester  reports  of  the  semes- 
ter immediately  following. 

Exceptional  cases  governing  conditions,  failures  and  incompletes 
will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Points. 

Classification  of  Students 

The  class  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
semester  hours  of  work  completed  and  the  number  of  merit 
grades  achieved. 

Classification  in  the  Fall  Semester 

Sophomore:  The  removal  of  all  entrance  conditions,  and  the 
completion  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  including  twelve  of 
merit  grade. 

Junior:  The  completion  of  all  except  six  semester  hours  of 
freshman  required  work,  and  the  completion  of  fifty-six  semester 
hours,  including  thirty  of  merit  grade. 

Senior:  The  completion  of  all  freshman  and  sophomore  re- 
quired work  except  religion  and  one  year  of  physical  education, 
and  the  completion  of  ninety  semester  hours,  including  fifty-six 
of  merit  grade. 

Classification  in  the  Second  Semester 

Sophomore:  The  removal  of  all  entrance  conditions,  and  the 
completion  of  thirty-nine  semester  hours,  including  nineteen  of 
merit  grade. 

Junior:  The  completion  of  all  except  six  semester  hours  of 
freshman  required  work,  and  the  completion  of  seventy-one  se- 
mester hours,  including  forty-two  of  merit  grade. 

Senior:  The  completion  of  all  freshman  and  sophomore  re- 
quired work,  and  the  completion  of  one  hundred  and  five  semes- 
ter hours,  including  sixty-five  of  merit  grade. 
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Exclusion  From  College 

Freshmen  must  pass,  in  the  college  year,  at  least  sixteen  semester 
hours,  of  which  at  least  nine  must  be  of  merit  grade  value;  other- 
wise they  may  not  return  for  a  second  year  unless  special  excep- 
tion is  made  by  the  faculty. 

Sophomores  and  second-year-college  students  must  pass,  in  the 
college  year,  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours,  of  which  at  least 
twelve  must  be  of  merit  grade  value;  otherwise,  they  automati- 
cally exclude  themselves  from  college,  unless  special  exception 
is  made  by  the  faculty. 

Juniors,  seniors,  and  third  or  fourth-year-college  students  must 
pass,  in  the  college  year,  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours,  of 
which  at  least  fifteen  must  be  of  merit  grade  value;  otherwise, 
they  automatically  exclude  themselves  from  college,  unless  spe- 
cial exception  is  made  by  the  faculty. 

A  student  who  passes  less  than  eight  semester  hours  in  a  semes- 
ter receives  a  warning. 

Statement  of  Credits 

One  full  statement  of  courses  and  credit  recorded  for  each  stu- 
dent registered  at  Salem  College  will  be  furnished  without 
charge.  Additional  transcripts  will  be  made  only  upon  receipt 
of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  to  cover  the  clerical  expense  involved. 

Summer  Work 

Salem  College  does  not  have  a  summer  session  but  is  glad  to 
assist  students  in  planning  courses  in  approved  summer  schools. 
Before  enrolling  in  a  summer  school  course,  the  student  must 
obtain  approval  of  the  proposed  courses  from  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned  at  Salem  College  and  from  the  Academic 
Dean. 

The  number  of  semester  hours  of  college  credit  granted  for  work 
done  in  any  one  summer  school  must  not  exceed  the  number  of 
weeks  that  the  summer  school  is  attended. 

No  more  than  six  merit  hours  earned  at  summer  school  may  be 
applied  to  the  total  of  merit  hours  required  for  graduation. 

No  credit  will  be  granted  for  any  summer  school  work  in  which 
the  grade  is  D  or  the  lowest  passing  grade  of  the  institution  at- 
tended. The  right  to  examine  a  student  on  the  work  pursued 
at  summer  school  is  reserved.  Certificates  from  the  summer 
school  must  be  presented  before  credit  will  be  given. 
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Seniors  who  need  only  six  hours  for  graduation  may  complete 
this  requirement  in  summer  school. 

Afternoon  and  Evening  Courses 

Salem  College  offers  a  limited  number  of  courses  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening.  These  courses,  designed  for  residents  of 
Winston-Salem  and  its  vicinity,  are  of  two  types,  professional 
and  cultural. 

The  evening  courses  to  be  offered  for  the  year  are  determined 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  each  semester.  Persons  interested 
in  evening  courses  are  invited  to  make  requests  and  to  call  the 
Academic  Dean  or  the  Recorder  for  information. 

Regularly  enrolled  college  students  may  elect  any  evening  course 
at  Salem  for  credit  if  the  Academic  Dean  and  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  majoring  approve  the  course. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  correspondence  work. 

Class  Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  classes  regularly  and  promptly. 
All  regulations  concerning  attendance  are  made  by  the  faculty, 
and  administered  by  the  faculty  Committee  on  Class  Attendance. 
For  the  year,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  1949- 
50  to  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  1950-51,  a  new  system  of 
class  attendance  is  in  effect  with  the  intention  that  further  revi- 
sion will  be  made,  if  it  is  found  desirable. 

In  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year  six  absences,  one  in  each 
class,  are  allowed.  Thereafter  for  freshmen,  sophomores,  and 
juniors  absences  are  permitted  to  the  number  of  credit  hours 
which  a  student  carries.  For  seniors  and  all  students  on  the 
Dean's  list  free  choice  as  to  attendance  is  permitted  with  only 
the  limitation  that  all  students  must  have  attended  at  least 
eighty  percent  of  the  meetings  of  a  class  in  order  to  receive  credit. 
Absences  are  not  allowed  in  laboratory  work,  and  in  certain 
other  special  cases.  A  detailed  discussion  of  absences  is  found 
in  the  student  handbook. 

In  order  to  make  up  assigned  tests  or  laboratory  work  a  student 
must  present  written  permission  from  the  Recorder. 

A  student  who,  for  any  reason,  is  absent  from  a  course  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  meetings  of  the  class  shall  not  receive  credit  for  the 
course,  unless  permission  is  granted  by  the  committee  on  Class 
Attendance,  upon  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  absences  occur. 
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Dismissal 

A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  granted  to  any  stu- 
dent in  good  standing  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  the 
College.  Students  withdrawing  from  the  college  are  required 
to  notify  the  Recorder  in  writing. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  request,  at  any  time,  the  with- 
drawal of  students  who  do  not  maintain  the  required  standards 
of  scholarship,  whose  presence  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of 
conduct  of  the  student  body,  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Col- 
lege physician  could  not  remain  without  danger  to  their  own 
health  or  the  health  of  others. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  discipline,  suspend,  or  expel  a 
student  for  "conduct  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Salem 
College." 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  primarily  for  fresh- 
men; those  numbered  from  100  through  199  arc  primarily  for 
sophomores;  those  numbered  from  200  through  299  arc  primari- 
ly for  juniors  and  seniors;  those  numbered  from  300  through  399 
are  open  to  seniors  only.  Odd  numbered  courses  indicate  first 
semester  work  and  even  numbered  courses  indicate  second  se- 
mester work.  Courses  whose  numbers  are  multiples  of  ten  may 
be  offered  in  either  the  first  or  the  second  semester. 

Hyphenated  numbers,  e.g.,  1-2,  mean  that  the  courses  of  the  two 
semesters  form  a  unit  and  cannot  be  taken  separately.  Num- 
bers separated  by  a  comma,  e.g.,  1,  2,  mean  that  the  course  is 
divisible,  and  the  first  half  may  be  taken  separately.  Admis- 
sion to  the  second  half  of  a  divisible  course  is  granted  only  when 
all  the  prerequisites  have  been  met. 

The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  credit  hours  given. 
Classes  generally  meet  on  alternate  days,  three  times  a  week  for 
three  hours'  credit.  Classes  begin  at  8:30  A.M.;  there  are  no 
Saturday  classes  after  12:05  P.M. 


ART 

A  minor  is  offered  in  art  and  must  include  at  least  six  hours  of 
non-studio  courses. 

100.  Principles  of  Design  (3) 

An  elementary  study  of  the  theories  of  design  as  noted  in 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  art.  The  theories  are  then  ap- 
plied to  the  artistic  problems  of  everyday  life. 

Mr.  Brandt 

101.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art  (3) 

A  survey  course  with  lantern  slides;  conducted  with  empha- 
sis upon  basic  elements  of  design  in  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture,  from  prehistoric  art  to  the  present.  Stress  is 
laid  upon  the  cultural  aspect  of  the  course  rather  than  upon 
technical  analyses. 

Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  studio.     Previous  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  art,  or  of  practical  art,  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Barker 
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102.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art  (3) 

A  continuation  of  101. 
Prerequisite:  Art  101. 
Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  studio. 

Mr.  Barker 

103,  104.  Studio  Art  (3,  3) 

A  work  course  comprising  painting  in  oil  and  drawing  in  all 
mediums  from  life,  still  life,  landscape  and  composition.  The 
main  objective  is  to  foster  the  individual  approach.  Phases 
of  the  instruction  include  basic  color  theory,  composition  per- 
spective, studies  in  line  form  tone. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  and  permission  of  instructor:  samples  of  work 
must  be  submitted. 

Three  hours  credit,  each  semester,  for  nine  hours  of  studio  work  per 
week.  The  course  may  be  taken  for  two  hours  credit  each  semester 
for  six  hours  of  studio  work,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Mr.  Brandt 

203,  204.  Studio  Art  (3,  3) 

Advanced  work  in  painting,  drawing,  and  composition. 
Phases  of  the  instruction  include  fundamental  principles  in 
abstract  form,  space  composition,  drawing  from  memory,  and 
variety  of  technical  methods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  103,  104  or  equivalent 

Three  hours  credit,  each  semester,  for  nine  hours  of  studio  work  per 
week.  The  course  may  be  taken  for  two  hours  credit  each  semester  for 
six  hours  of  studio  work,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Mr.  Brandt 
208.  Modern  Art  (3) 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  from  1900  to  the  pres- 
ent, considered  historically  and  critically.  Included  are 
analyses  of  the  various  movements  in  Europe  and  America 
known  as  neoclassicism,  romanticism,  realism,  impression- 
ism, post-impressionism,  cubism,  futurism,  sur-realism,  re- 
gionalism, the  academic  styles  in  art  and  architecture,  the 
development  of  the  skyscraper  and  the  "International"  or 
"Functional"  style  in  architecture. 

Prerequisite:  Art  101,  102. 

Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  studio  period. 

210.  Industrial  Art  (3) 

A  course  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Included  in  this 
course  is  a  study  of  lettering  and  posters,  manipulation  of 
work  with  clay,  textiles,  wood,  paper,  linoleum,  and  various 
media  used  in  the  teaching  of  art. 

One  lecture,  three  hours  of  studio  work  per  week. 
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CLASSICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Course  200  is  in  English  and  does  not  require  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  or  Greek.  This  course,  however,  does  not  fulfill 
the  basic  requirements  listed  on  page  forty,  nor  does  it  count  in 
the  courses  required  to  complete  a  Latin  major  or  minor. 

A  student  majoring  in  Latin  must  take  twenty-four  hours  above 
the  level  of  Latin  3-4,  and  must  take  History  7-8,  221,  or  the 
equivalent. 

Advanced  courses  in  Latin  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years 
to  suit  the  personnel  of  the  class. 


Greek 
201-202.  Greek  (6) 

A  course  in  beginning  Greek,  including  Greek  grammar  and 
the  reading  of  selections  from  Homer. 

Miss  Hixson 

Latin 
1-2.  Elementary  Latin  (6) 

A  course  in  beginning  Latin,  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  forms  and  syntax.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  etymological  influences  of  Latin  on  English  and 
modern  languages. 

Dr.  Smith 

3-4.  Ovid  and  Virgil  (6) 

This  course  consists  of  the  reading  of  selected  portions  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  of  at  least  four  books  of  Virgil's 
Aeneid,  and  a  thorough  review  of  grammatical  forms  and 
principles,  with  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  prose. 

Prerequisite:  Two  or  three  years  of  high  school  Latin,  or  Latin  1-2. 

Dr.  Smith 

5.  Cicero  (3) 

The  reading  of  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia,  and 
selections  from  other  of  his  works. 

Open  to  students  entering  with  four  units  of  high  school  Latin. 

Dr.  Smith 

6.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes  (3) 

A  study  of  selected  odes  and  epodes  of  Horace,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  social  background  of  the  Augustan  era,  and  a  study 
of  Latin  prosody  as  illustrated  by  the  works  of  Horace. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  5  or  the  equivalent. 

Dr.  Smith 
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7-8.  Classical  Civilization  (6) 

This  course  presents  the  development  of  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  cultural  achieve- 
ments of  Greece  and  Rome  in  respect  to  language,  literature, 
religion,  philosophy,  art,  and  government.  The  transmis- 
sion of  the  heritage  of  the  modern  world  from  classical  civi- 
lization is  traced. 

This  course  satisfies  requirement  in  freshman  history  and  may  substi- 
tute for  History  103-104. 

Miss  Hixson,  Dr.  Smith 

101.  Plautus  and  Terence  (3) 

An  introduction  to  Latin  comedy.  The  reading  of  the  Men- 
aechmi,  Mostellaria,  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus  and  of  the 
Phormio,  and  Adelphi  of  Terence.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
writers  and  a  study  of  their  time,  with  emphasis  on  the  Ro- 
man theatre. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  5  and  Latin  6,  or  the  equivalent. 

Miss  Hixson 

102.  Virgil  (3) 

The  reading  of  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  and  selections 
from  Horace's  Satires. 

Dr.  Smith 

200.  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  (3) 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in 
translation. 

Dr,  Smith 

201.  Roman  Historians  (3) 

A  study  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy 
and  Tacitus. 

Dr.  Smith 

202.  Latin  Poetry  (3) 

A  survey  course  in  Latin  poetry. 

Dr.  Smith 

203.  Advanced  Latin  Composition  (3) 

This  course  presents  a  review  of  Latin  grammar,  the  transla- 
tion of  English  into  Latin,  and  a  study  of  the  style  and  struc- 
ture of  Latin  discourse. 

Required  of  Latin  majors. 

Dr.  Smith 
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204.  Post-Augustan  Literature  (3^ 

Representative  works  of  this  era,  including  both  prose  and 
poetry,  are  studied. 

Dr.  Smith 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

The  major  offered  is  a  combination  one  requiring  basic 
courses  in  each  field.  A  minor  may  be  chosen  either  in  soci- 
ology or  in  the  combination. 

Economics 

101-102.  Economic  Principles  and  Problems  (6) 

The  growth  of  machine  techniques,  corporate  organization 
and  mass  production  with  the  machinery  of  money,  banking, 
and  international  trade.  Analysis  of  the  working  of  the  ex- 
isting price  system.  The  causes  and  results  of  inequalities  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth;  living  standards  as  related  to 
income;  trade  unions;  unemployment;  social  legislation;  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  business;  taxation. 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 

Miss  Covington 

200.  Public  Finance  (2) 

The  chief  governmental  expenditures  and  the  main  sources 
of  revenue  used  by  government;  property  taxes;  income 
and  inheritance  taxes  and  various  forms  of  sales  taxes;  the 
distribution  of  the  tax  burden  on  different  classes  in  society; 
reforms  needed  in  the  tax  structure;  managing  the  federal 
debt. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  101-102. 
Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Covington 

201.  Labor  Economics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  worker's  place  in  industry.  Attention  is  given 
to  questions  of  hours,  wages,  working  conditions  and  unem- 
ployment, as  well  as  to  the  relation  between  employing  and 
employed  groups.  Special  attention  is  given  to  recent  labor 
legislation. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  101-102. 
Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Covington 
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202.  Money  and  Banking  (3) 

How  our  different  varieties  of  money  and  credit  instruments 
are  issued  and  secured;, the  functions  performed  by  money  in 
our  society;  the  services  of  trust  companies,  bond  houses, 
stock  exchanges,  commercial  banks,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  101-102. 
Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Spangenburg 

210.  Introduction  to  Business  Law  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  elementary  legal  principles.  It  begins  with  an 
introduction  to  the  legal  system  of  the  United  States,  dis- 
tinguishes between  common  and  statutory  law,  equity  and 
common  law  courts,  civil  and  criminal  law,  etc.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  basic  legal  principles  in  torts,  contracts,  agency, 
negotiable  instruments,  wills,  sales,  real  property  (including 
landlord  and  tenant),  personal  property  and  the  two  major 
business  organizations  which  are  partnerships  and  corpora- 
tions.    A  brief  study  of  criminal  law  is  also  included. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Spangenburg 

220.  Elementary  Statistics  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  general  statistics; 
the  methods  of  collecting  and  presenting  statistical  data, 
stressing  the  purpose  of  various  computational  techniques. 
Investigation  of  the  following:  permutations,  measures  of 
central  tendency,  (average,  mean,  mode),  measures  of  var- 
iability and  dispersion,  frequency  distributions,  theory  of 
sampling.     An  introduction  to  the  study  of  time  series. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 


300.  Personal  Finance  (2) 

Topics  studied  include  inflation,  tax  forms,  insurance,  an- 
nuities, installment  buying,  home  ownership,  savings  and 
investment. 

Open  to  seniors  and  to  those  who  have  had  Economics  101-102. 

Miss  Covington 
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Sociology 

201.  Principles  of  Sociology  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
study  of  society.  The  course  considers  the  origin,  nature,  and 
development  of  social  organization  as  conditioned  by  physi- 
cal, psychological,  and  cultural  factors;  the  social  institutions, 
such  as  property,  the  family,  the  church,  the  state;  and  the 
interrelation  between  human  nature  and  culture. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Economics  101-102 

Miss  Spansrenbure 

202.  Modern  Social  Problems  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  major  social  problems  in  modern  so- 
ciety. The  causes,  the  effects,  and  the  efforts  of  society  to 
meet  and  to  prevent  these  situations  will  be  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  201. 

Miss  Spangenburg 

203-204.  Introduction  to  the  Field  of  Social  Work  (6  or  S) 

A  general  view  of  the  entire  field  of  social  work,  including 
historical  background  and  the  present  scope,  aims  and  meth- 
ods. A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  local  social 
agencies,  with  special  emphasis  upon  their  techniques,  will  be 
made  as  a  part  of  the  field  work. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  201. 

Three  or  four  hours,  each  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Miss  Spangenburg 

208.  Immigration  and  Race  Relations  (3) 

A  study  of  the  national  origins  of  our  population,  the  Immi- 
gration Laws,  and  the  position  of  minority  peoples,  Negroes, 
Jews,  Indians,  etc.,  in  our  national  life. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  201,  202. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Spangenburg 

210.  Family  Relationships  (3) 

A  study  of  the  adjustment  problems  of  courtship,  marriage 
and  the  family  in  the  United  States. 

Open  to  seniors,  \vithout  prerequisite. 

Miss  Covington 
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220.  Criminology  (3) 


In  this  course  a  study  will  be  made  of  crime  and  its  treatment 
in  relation  to  Sociology.  The  course  will  include  a  survey  of 
the  nature  and  evolution  of  crime,  and  an  examination  of 
criminal  procedures  and  penology. 


Prerequisite:  Sociology  201. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  alternate  years. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 


Miss  Spangenburg 


GEOGRAPHY 

Courses  in  Geography  are  required  for  the  elementary  teachers' 
certificate,  and  may  be  taken  as  general  electives  by  upperclass- 
men. 

201.  Introduction  to  geography  (3) 

Characteristics  of  weather,   climate,   soils,   major  land    fea- 
tures, and  resources  in  relation  to  man's  activities. 

Miss  Spangenburg 

202.  Geography  of  North  America  (3) 

Regional  divisions  studied  in  relation  to  their  physical  fea- 
tures, resources,  and  economic  life. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  201. 

Miss  Spangenburg 


EDUCATION  AXD  PSYCHOLOGY 

Salem  College  offers  to  prospective  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
qualify  for  the  higher  types  of  teaching  certificates  granted  by 
North  Carolina  and  other  states.  Since  requirements  vary,  a 
student  who  desires  to  qualify  for  any  kind  of  teaching  certifi- 
cate in  any  state  should  confer  with  the  department  as  soon  as 
possible  after  entering  college.  Early  planning  is  imperative 
since  certification  requirements  change,  and  such  changes  should 
be  carefully  verified  in  relation  to  each  student's  program  of 
work.  The  course  at  present  includes  complete  provisions  for 
high  school  teachers  in  all  academic  subjects;  for  elementary 
teachers  in  grade  or  special  subject  teaching;  and  for  teachers  of 
voice,  piano,  or  public  school  music.  All  courses  include  oppor- 
tunity for  extensive  observation  and  directed  teaching  in  the 
Winston-Salem  city  schools  and  the  Forsyth  county  schools. 
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Any  student  desiring  to  fulfill  certification  requirements  does  so 
through  this  department,  but  chooses  a  major  in  another  de- 
partment, electing  Education-Psychology  as  a  second  major  or  a 
minor. 

A  program  for  the  selection  and  guidance  of  candidates  for  teach- 
ing certificates  is  now  in  force  as  a  part  of  a  reorganized  program 
in  professional  education. 

210.  Children's  Literature  (3) 

The  major  stress  of  the  course  is  directed  to  the  appreciation 
of  books  for  children  in  the  elementary  school.  The  tech- 
niques of  presenting  children's  literature,  such  as  story  telling, 
poetry,  and  choral  speaking  as  well  as  methods  of  drama- 
tization are  discussed  and  demonstrated. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  alternate  years. 

Mrs.  Karnes 

220.  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Teaching  (3) 

This  course  places  emphasis  upon  the  School  as  a  social  and 
educational  institution.  Problems  pertaining  to  educational 
personnel  and  professional  relationships  are  studied  in  rela- 
tion to  specific  problems  which  are  dealt  with  in  Education 
224,  226.  Prospective  teachers,  both  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary, are  required  to  take  this  course. 

Prerequisite:  Six  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Dr.  Welch 

224.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

This  course  is  directed  toward  affording  the  student  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  educative 
process  in  the  elementary  school.  It  includes  techniques  of 
adjusting  materials  and  aids  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and 
provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  experience  in  curricu- 
lum construction,  class-room  management,  testing  procedures, 
organization  of  routine  activities  such  as  record  keeping, 
supervised  study,  and  marking.  Observation  in  both  the 
secondary  and  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  com- 
munity and  playground  activities,  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
course. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,102. 

Mrs.  Karnes 

226.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  school  (3) 

This  course,  identical  in  objectives  with  Education  224,  is 
intended  to  give  the  prospective  secondary  teacher  an  under- 
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standing  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  educative 
process  in  the  secondary  school.  It  includes  materials  and  tech- 
niques employed  in  the  organization  of  teaching  materials  in 
different  fields  of  interest.  In  both  Education  224  and  226 
a  testing  program  will  enable  the  Education  Department  and 
the  department  in  which  the  student  is  majoring  to  focus  at- 
tention upon  those  areas  in  which  she  needs  further  study. 

Prerequisite:  Psvchologv  101,  102. 

Dr.  Welch 

230.  Techniques  and  Materials  in  Choric  Speaking  (2) 

This  course,  designed  primarily  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers,  presents  the  fundamentals  of  oral  expression  through 
a  psychological  approach  to  group  speaking.  The  function 
of  posture,  relaxation,  anatomical  structure  of  the  speech 
mechanism,  phonetics  for  teachers,  and  the  steps  in  the 
choric-speaking  process  are  the  bases  for  the  course.  Exten- 
sive readings,  a  comparative  study  of  various  techniques,  and 
an  anthology  of  poetry  for  the  selected  grade  level  or  subject 
of  interest  are  required.  Each  student  directs  one  group- 
speaking  activity.  Principles  of  child  development  govern 
the  presentation  of  the  teaching  techniques. 

No  credit  may  be  obtained  by  a  student  who  has  previously  received 
credit  for  Education  224,  Education  226,  or  Education  210. 

Dr.  Welch 

330.  Teaching  and  Practicum  (6) 

A  total  of  forty-five  hours  in  actual  teaching,  plus  methods, 
observation,  and  participation  in  the  entire  program  of  the 
school  in  which  the  student  is  teaching  will  extend  through- 
out the  year.  Careful  guidance  through  conferences  and 
workshop  experiences  affords  opportunities  for  each  student 
to  eliminate  weaknesses  as  the  program  of  student  teaching 
progresses.  A  final  examination  summarizes  the  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  phases  of  the  year's  work. 

Dr.   Welch,   Mrs.   Karnes 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (1) 

Required  of  all  majors  in  Education-Psvchologv;  will  not  be  offered 
after  1950-51. 


Psychology 
101,  102.  Introduction  to  Psychology  (3,  3) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  following  aspects  of 
human  activity:  personality  and  individual  differences,  intel- 
ligence and  its  measurement,  social  development,  emotions, 


Dr.  Welch 
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motivation  and  conflicts  of  motives,  problem  solving,  and 
the  learning  process.  The  process  of  learning  is  stressed  in 
the  first  semester  of  study  (credit  in  Educational  Psycholo- 
gy)- 

A  genetic  treatment  of  mental  and  physical  developments  of 
the  child  from  conception  through  adolescence  is  given  in  the 
second  semester  (credit  in  Child  Psychology). 

Psychology  101  is  prerequisite  to  Psychology  102. 
Special  Fee,  Psychology  102:  $1.00. 

203,  204.  Mental  Hygiene  (3,  3) 

The  first  half  of  the  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  fac- 
tors which  contribute  to  maladjustment.  Individual  cases 
.of  social  maladjustment  will  be  studied.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  psychology  of  personal 
adjustment,  with  emphasis  upon  personality  analysis,  read- 
justment, and  preventive  measures. 

Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Dr.  Welch 

205.  Social  Psychology  (3) 

Emphasized  in  this  course  is  a  study  of  social  attitudes  and 
their  development,  nature  of  prejudice,  group  behavior,  psy- 
chology of  leadership,  and  propaganda. 

Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Welch 

207.  Applied  Psychology  (3) 

This  course  is  intended  to  indicate  principles  and  techniques 
of  psychology  as  applied  to  the  development  of  the  individual 
within  the  society  in  which  he  functions.  Trends  in  human 
relations  are  emphasized,  and  the  adjustment  concept  as  it 
affects  the  individual's  relationship  to  society  is  studied. 
The  psychological  problems  which  confront  the  employer  and 
employee  are  treated  separately,  and  the  student  is  equipped 
to  recognize  and  deal  effectively  with  these  problems. 


Dr.  Welch 


Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

220.  Personnel  Service,  Educational  and  Occupational 
Counseling  (3) 

The  material  in  this  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  the 
practical  techniques  in  both  educational  and  vocational  coun- 
seling.    Emphasis  is  given   to  methods  used  in  diagnosing 
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personality  and  educational  and  vocational  aptitudes.  Further 
study  of  personal  adjustments  indicated  by  such  diagnosis 
is  provided. 

Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  of  psychology-. 

Dr.  Welch 

ENGLISH 

The  major  in  English  requires  twenty-four  hours  above  the  level 
of  the  elementary  courses  numbered  10,  and  20,  and  must  in- 
clude courses  103-4,  211,  231  or  251,  243  or  244,  291  or  295. 

The  student's  attention  is  directed  to  Classical  Civilization  7-8, 
Latin  200,  and  History  227-28. 

10.  Reading  and  Writing  (3) 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  help  the  student  attain  compe- 
tence in  the  expression  of  her  own  ideas  and  discrimination 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  ideas  of  others.  Review  of  gram- 
mar, introduction  to  reading  (prose),  writing  of  weekly  ex- 
pository themes. 

Required  of  all  freshmen  except  those  exempted  by  a  superior  per- 
formance in  the  English  placement  examination. 
Not  included  in  a  major. 

Miss  Nicholson,  Miss  Riegner 

20.  Introduction  to  Literature  (3) 

The  reading  of  poetry,  drama,  short  stories,  essays,  the 
novel;  critical  essays;   term  paper. 

Offered  in  the  first  semester  as  the  initial  course  for  freshmen  exempted 
from  English  10,  and  in  the  second  semester  as  a  continuation  of  Eng- 
lish 10.     Not  included  in  a  major. 

Dr.  Todd,  Miss  Byrd,  Miss  Nicholson,  Miss  Riegner 

30.  The  Interpretation  of  Literature  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  methodology  for  an 
intensive  analysis,  evaluation,  and  appreciation  of  selected 
literary  forms;  collateral  reading;  critical  essays. 

Offered  in  the  second  semester  as  the  continuation  course  for  freshmen 
originally  exempted  from  English  10.     Credit  included  in  a  major. 

Dr.  Todd,  Miss  Byrd 

103-104.  Great  English  Writers  (6) 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  England;  emphasis  on  the  major 
figures  from  Chaucer  to  the  late  Victorians;  parallel  reading 
and  reports. 

Miss  Byrd,  Miss  Nicholson 
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111.  Fundamentals  of  Speech  (3) 

Study  of  the  basic  principles  of  speech  and  development  of 
proficiency  in  the  speech  skills:  proper  use  of  voice,  body 
action,  selection  and  organization  of  materials,  and  speaker- 
listener  relationships. 

Not  included  in  a  major  or  minor. 

Miss  Riegner 

112.  Oral  Interpretation  (3) 

Development  of  adequate  mental  and  emotional  responsive- 
ness to  the  meaning  of  literature;  development  of  the  power 
to  read  orally  so  as  to  communicate  appreciation  to  others. 
Reading  of  selections  from  prose,  poetry,  and  drama. 

Prerequisite:  Speech  111. 

Miss  Riegner 

201,  202.  Introduction  to  Theatre  (3,  3) 

Lecture-laboratory  course.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  all 
fields  of  theatre,  including  theatre  history,  dramatic  struc- 
ture, techniques  of  production,  acting,  and  directing.  Each 
student  receives  practical  training  under  actual  production 
conditions  through  participation  in  productions  of  Pierrette 
Players. 

Not  included  in  a  major  or  minor,  but  may  satisfy  group  requirement 
in  Fine  Arts. 

Miss  Riegner 

211,  212.  Advanced  Composition  (3,  3) 

A  writing  course  for  students  beyond  the  sophomore  year. 
Reading  of  contemporary  prose,  chiefly  essays,  as  models  of 
good  writing;  class  discussion;  practice  in  writing.  In  the 
second  semester,  emphasis  is  on  creative  writing. 

211,  required  of  all  English  majors;  212,  permission  of  the  instructor 
necessary. 

Miss   Byrd 

222.  History  of  English  Drama  to  1800  (3) 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  English  drama  (excluding  Shake- 
speare) from  its  beginnings  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Miss   Byrd 

224.  History  of  World  Drama,  1S00-1945  (3) 

American,  English,  and  Continental  drama  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Nicholson 
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231.  Chaucer  (3) 

A  study  of  Chaucer's  poetry  and  its  relation  to  the  social, 
literary,  and  scientific  background  of  his  time. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and'alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

243.  Shakespeare  (3) 

The  histories  and  the  early  comedies. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and   alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

244.  Shakespeare  (3) 

The  tragedies  and  the  later  comedies. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

251.  Milton  (3) 

A  critical  study  of  Milton's  poetry  as  the  artistic  synthesis  of 
classical  and  Christian  elements,  and  of  his  prose  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  political  and  religious  controversies  of  the  time. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  vears. 

Dr.  Todd 

263.  Restoration  and  Early  Eighteenth  Century 
Literature,  1660-1744  (3) 

A  study  of  poetry  and  prose  representative  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury thought,  and  of  the  significant  literary  trends. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Byrd 

266.  The  Age  of  Johnson,  1744-1786  (3) 

A  consideration  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  contemporaries,  par- 
ticularly Boswell,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Collins,  Chat- 
terton,  Macpherson,  Cowper,  and  Crabbe. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

271.  The  Romantic  Era,  1786-1832  (3) 

A  study  of  the  social  and  aesthetic  ideas  of  the  period  in  the 
poetry  of  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and 

Keats. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Byrd 

276.  The  Victorian  Era,  1832-1900  (3) 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  chief  Victorian  writers — Tennyson, 
Browning,  Arnold,  Clough,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne,  Car- 
lyle,  Mill,  Newman,  Ruskin — with  considerations  of  the  poli- 
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tical,  religious,  and  social  problems  of  the  period  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  literature. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

281.  The  English  Novel,  1740-1860  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  thought  and  technique  of  the  greater  nov- 
elists: Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Jane  Austen, 
Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray;  and  of  certain  minor  writ- 
ers who  exhibit  the  romantic  interests  of  the  period. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years.     Special  fee:  $2.50. 

Dr.  Todd 

282.  The  English  Novel,  1860-1945  (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  intellectual  and  sociological  impli- 
cations in  representative  novels  by  the  Brontes,  Eliot,  Mere- 
dith, Hardy,  Butler,  Huxley  and  Waugh. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  vears.     Special  fee:  $2.50. 

Dr.  Todd 

291.  American  Literature  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  major  American  writers,  excluding  the  nov- 
elists. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

This  course  is  required  for  prospective  teachers  of  English. 

Dr.  Todd 

295.  The  American  Novel  (3) 

A  study  of  those  significant  novels  and  short  stories  which, 
it  is  believed,  contribute  to  our  cultural  heritage.  Especial 
attention  to  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Bellamy,  James,  Dreiser, 
Adams,  Lewis,  Willa  Cather,  Steinbeck,  and  Hemingway. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  vears.     Special  fee:  $2,50. 

Dr.  Todd 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors 

HISTORY 

7-S.  Classical  Civilization  (6) 

This  course  presents  the  development  of  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  cultural  achieve- 
ments of  Greece  and  Rome  in  respect  to  language,  literature, 
religion,  philosophy,  art,  and  government.  The  transmis- 
sion of  the  heritage  of  the  modern  world  from  classical  civi- 
lization is  traced. 

This  course  or  103-104  satisfies  requirement  in  freshman  history. 

Dr.  Smith,  Miss  Hixson 
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103-104.  History  of  Western  Civilization  (6) 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  present  the  major  politi- 
cal and  cultural  movements  from  the  decline  of  Graeco- 
Roman  Civilization  through  the  rise  and  growth  of  our 
present  Western  Christian  Civilization. 

Required  of  History  majors.     This  course  or  Classical  Civilization  7-8 
satisfies  freshman  requirement. 

Mr.  Leach 

201-202.  American  History  (6) 

A  study  of  the  constitutional  and  political  development  of  the 
American  nation  from  its  colonial  beginnings  to  1865  with 
due  emphasis  on  the  intellectual,  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  in  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Singer 

203-204.  American  History  (6) 

A  continuation  of  201-202  from  1865  to  the  present. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  in  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Singer 

209,  210.  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  the  United  States  in  its  diplomatic  relations  from 
1898  to  the  present,  stressing  our  participation  in  the  First 
World  War,  the  Versailles  Conference,  the  battle  over  the 
League  of  Nations,  Pan  Americanism,  the  attempt  to  remain 
neutral  and  isolated  from  European  affairs,  our  involvement 
in  the  Second  World  War,  the  United  Nations  and  current 
diplomatic  problems.  Due  attention  is  paid  to  the  relation- 
ship between  diplomacy  and  current  political  problems. 

Dr.  Singer 

211.  American  Government  and  Politics  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  an  understanding  of 
the  structure  and  operation  of  American  Government  from  a 
historical  viewpoint.  Attention  is  directed  toward  selected 
readings  in  American  political  theory  and  important  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  Discussion  of  the  meaning  of  democracy  as 
contrasted  to  other  types  of  government  is  encouraged,  es- 
pecially as  applied  to  present  day  centralized  governmental 
trends. 

Dr.  Singer 

212.  Comparative  European  Governments  (3) 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  Europe.     Attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
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development  of  the  British  parliamentary  system,  and  the 
democratization  of  the  British  Empire.  The  rise  of  new  na- 
tionalities and  the  political  changes  resulting  from  the  World 
War  will  be  noted.  The  principles  of  fascism,  nazism,  com- 
munism, and  other  ideologies  will  be  discussed. 

Dr.   Singer 

215.  North  Carolina  History  (3) 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  state  as  a 
whole,  and  also  has  as  an  objective  the  realization  by  the  stu- 
dent of  the  importance  of  local  history  and  the  preservation 
of  historical  material.  Special  topics  are  studied  to  show  the 
life  in  the  various  communities  and  periods.  Use  is  made  of 
Winston-Salem's  abundant  historical  material. 

221.  Ancient  Civilization  (3) 

A  study  of  the  classical  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
especial  reference  to  city-state  morality,  philosophical  integ- 
rity, artistic  proportion  and  religious  evolution.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  trace  the  roots  of  Graeco- Roman  culture  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  Babylonia,  Asia  Minor  and  Crete,  and  to  account  for 
its  collapses  in  the  western  Mediterranean  basin. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  in  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Leach 

227-228.  English  History  (6) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  understanding  of  the 
political  and  social  events  and  institutions,  from  which  much 
of  America  has  evolved.  Discussion  of  English  intellectual 
movements  is  encouraged. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  in  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Leach 

231.  Medieval  Civilization  (3) 

A  study  of  Western  Europe  from  the  Christian  Conquest  of 
Rome  till  the  collapse  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian  World 
under  the  impact  of  the  Renaissance-Reformation  movement. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the  social,  religious,  political, 
and  economical  characteristics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  in  alternate  years. 

Dr.   Singer 

232.  Renaissance  and  Reformation  (3) 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  of  European  His- 
tory with  the  cultural  and  religious  revolutions  which  termi- 
nated the  Middle  Ages  and  initiated  the  modern  nationalist 
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state.  Encouragement  is  given  toward  intensive  study  of 
humanism,  capitalism,  and  Calvinism. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Singer 

241-242.  Europe,  17S7-1S70  (6) 

Political,  social,  economic  and  intellectual  survey  of  Euro- 
pean history  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  end  of  the 
second  Empire  and  the  unification  of  Germany.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  philosophy  of  the  period,  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  the  Democratic  revolts  and  the  unification  of 
France,  Italy  and  Germany,  Karl  Marx,  Darwin  and  the  doc- 
trine of  progress. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  in  alternate  years. 

243-244.  Europe,  1870-1950  (6) 

Political,  social,  economic  and  intellectual  survey  of  Europe 
from  the  unification  of  Germany  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Third  Republic  until  the  present.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  causes  and  results  of  the  First  World  War,  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  rise  of  the  totalitarian  states,  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  in  alternate  years. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

2.  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction  (3) 

Fundamental  principles  of  selection  and  construction  applied 
to  garments  using  cotton,  linen,  and  synthetic  fabric;  prin- 
ciples of  fitting;  study  and  use  of  commercial  patterns;  use 
and  care  of  sewing  machines. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100. 

One  lecture,  two  two-hour  periods  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:  $1.50. 

Miss  Hodges 

101.  Clothing  and  Textiles  (3) 

This  course  includes  the  construction  of  garments  and  the 
identification,  manufacture,  and  use  of  textiles. 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  2. 

One  lecture,  two  two-hour  periods  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:  $1.50.  Miss  Hodges 
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204.  Advanced  Clothing  Construction  (3) 

A  course  in  advanced  dressmaking,  with  practice  in  dress 
designing  from  a  foundation  pattern,  flat  pattern  work,  and 
the  construction  of  garments  on  a  dress  form. 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  101. 

One  lecture,  two  two-hour  periods  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:  $1.50. 

210.  Costume  Design  (3) 

A  study  of  line  and  color  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  good 
design;  a  study  of  present-day  clothes  to  aid  the  student  in 
choosing  her  own  clothes.  Includes  styling  and  consumer 
buying. 

Prerequisite  for  majors:  Art  100  and  Home  Economics  2. 

Foods  and  Nutrition 
102.  Foods  and  Cookery  (3) 

A  basic  study  of  the  principles  of  food  preparation  and  selec- 
tion with  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  nutrition  and  to 
the  planning  and  serving  of  meals. 
Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Special  fee:  $2.50. 

Miss  Hodges 

201.  Food  Selection  and  Preparation  (3) 

A  study  of  fundamental  principles  and  problems  of  selection, 
purchase,  preparation  and  service  of  food.  Meal  planning 
and  table  service. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:  $2.50. 

Miss  Hodges 

202.  Food  Preservation  (2) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  various  techniques  for  storage 
and  care  of  food,  including  such  processes  as  refrigeration 
and  freezing,  canning  and  dehydrating. 

Prerequisites:     Home  Economics  102,  201. 

One  lecture,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:  $2.50. 

Miss  Hodges 

216.  Advanced  Foods  (3) 

Food  study  and  preparation  from  an  experimental  view  with 
individual  projects.  Practice  in  presentation  of  food  demon- 
strations as  a  technique  of  education  in  the  classroom, 
commercial  work,  and  adult  education. 

Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  201,  Chemistry  1-2. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:  $2.50.  Miss  Hodges 
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301.  Nutrition  (3) 

A  chemical  study  of  foods  and  the  fundamental  nutritive 
requirements  for  human  nutrition,  under  various  social  and 
economic  conditions. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  204,  Home  Economics  201. 

Miss  Hodges 

302.  Diet  Therapy  (3) 

A  study  of  dietary  problems  in  disease.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  those  diseases,  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  which  is 
largely  influenced  by  diet. 

Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  301,  201. 

Miss  Hodges 

303-304.  Home  Management  House  Residence  (4) 

Application  of  principles  of  management  by  residence  in  the 
home  management  house,  with  a  share  in  the  responsibility 
of  activities  in  the  house. 

Six  weeks  either  semester. 

Required  of  senior  home  economics  majors. 

Miss  Hodges 

20S.  Institution  Marketing  and  Management  (3) 

A  study  of  food  economics  as  demonstrated  by  the  whole- 
sale market,  and  of  the  purchasing  of  food  and  equipment 
for  institutional  use.  The  principles  of  scientific  organiza- 
tion and  management  applied  to  institutional  administration, 
the  management  of  personnel,  and  record  keeping. 

Miss  Hodges 
209.  Quantity  Cookery  (3) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  foods  in  large  quantities,  in  relation  to  their  use  in  insti- 
tutional work.  Four  hours  of  practical  experience  weekly, 
in  a  school  cafeteria  or  a  hospital,  are  required  of  each  stu- 
dent. 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  201. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Miss  Hodges 

General  Courses 

105.  Home  Nursing  (3) 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  nursing  as  they  may  be  applied 
in  the  home,  general  care  of  the  patient  and  sick  room,  diet 
for  the  sick,  and  treatment  of  the  most  common  injuries  and 
accidents.  The  child's  physical  being  is  studied  from  infancy 
through  the  pre-school  period. 

Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Miss  Hodges 
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212.  Food  Preparation  (3) 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  food  preparation,  food  com- 
position, meal  planning,  and  table  service. 

Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Open  to  seniors  in  departments  other  than  home  economics. 

Miss  Hodges 
220.  The  House  and  Its  Furnishing  (3) 

The  planning  and  furnishing  of  a  house;  a  study  of  furni- 
ture both  antique  and  modern;  the  elements  of  art  as  applied 
to  interior  decoration. 

Prerequisites:  Art  100  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Miss  Hodges 

MATHEMATICS 

The  major  in  mathematics  requires  courses  103,  104,  206,  207 
plus  additional  courses  to  make  twenty-four  semester  hours  or 
more. 

1-2.  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (6) 

First  semester:  College  Algebra.  A  rapid  review  of  elementarv 
principles,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  following:  inequalities; 
mathematical  induction  and  the  binomial  formula;  pro- 
gressions; complex  numbers;  theory  of  equations. 

Second  semester:  Trigonometry.  A  study  of  trigonometric 
functions,  identities,  trigonometric  equations,  line  values  and 
graphs,  addition  formula,  inverse  functions  and  the  solution 
of  right  and  oblique  triangles  with  and  without  logarithms. 

Mr.  Curlee 

103.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (3) 

A  study  of  the  locus  and  equation;  the  straight  line:  conic 
sections;  coordinate  transformations;  polar  coordinates;  a 
brief  study  of  space  analytics. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2. 

Mr.  Curlee 

104.  Calculus  (3) 

Differentiation  and  integration  of  algebraic  forms  with  appli- 
cation to  physical  problems,  areas,  volumes,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  103. 

Mr.  Curlee 
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110.  Solid  Geometry  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  (3) 

The  fundamental  theorems  of  solid  geometry  and  spherical 
trigonometry  with  applicatons. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2. 

120.  Advanced  College  Algebra  (3) 

A  study  of  the  following  topics;  theory  of  equations;  loga- 
rithms; compound  interest  and  annuities;  permutations, 
combinations,  and  probability;  determinants;  partial  frac- 
tions; infinite  series;  finite  differences. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Curlee 

204.  History  of  Mathematics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  men  who  have  made  mathematics,  and  of  the 
contributions  of  various  nations  and  races  with  a  view  to  the 
better  understanding  of  what  the  world  has  already  done  to 
bring  the  subject  to  its  present  status. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  103. 

Mr.  Curlee 

205.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry  (3) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  brief  study  of  advanced  topics 
in  plane  analytics,  but  the  major  emphasis  is  on  the  follow- 
ing topics  in  space:  the  plane;  the  straight  line;  quadric 
surfaces;  and  curves  in  space. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  104. 

Mr.  Curlee 

206.  Theory  of  Equations  (3) 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  104. 

Mr.  Curlee 

207.  208.  Calculus  (3,  3) 

Differentiations  of  transcendental  functions;  applications  to 
polar  and  parametric  equations;  curvature;  Theorem  of 
Mean  Value:  reduction  formulas;  expansion  of  functions; 
differential  equations;  partial  differentiation;  and  multiple 
integrals. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  104. 

Course  207  is  prerequisite  to  208.  Mr.  Curlee 
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220.  Elementary  Statistics  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  general  statistics; 
emphasizing  the  methods  of  collection  and  presenting  sta- 
tistical data,  and  stressing  the  purpose  of  various  computa- 
tional techniques.  Investigation  of  the  following  topics: 
permutations,  measures  of  central  tendency,  (average,  mean, 
mode),  measures  of  variability  and  dispersion,  frequency 
distributions,  theory  of  sampling.  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  time  series. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

No  credit  is  given  toward  the  B.A.  degree  for  a  beginning  lan- 
guage, unless  it  is  followed  by  the  second  year  of  the  same  lan- 
guage. The  number  of  advanced  courses  offered  each  year 
depends  upon  the  demand  for  them. 

Majors  are  offered  in  French,  and  in  Spanish;  a  major  will  be 
offered  in  German  as  soon  as  there  is  a  sufficient  demand.  To 
major,  the  student  must  take  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester 
hours  of  one  language  in  courses  above  103,  104,  including  121, 
122.  Minors  are  offered  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish. 
A  minor  in  French  and  Spanish  shall  consist  of  eighteen  semester 
hours  of  any  one  language,  including  the  course  numbered  103, 
104.  In  German,  a  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours  completes 
the  minor. 

French 
1-2.  Elementary  French  (6) 

In  this  course,  the  student  learns  to  read  French  of  moderate 
difficulty.  Emphasis  is  also  given  to  pronunciation,  to  an 
understanding  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language, 
and  to  writing  French. 

Miss  Vest 

3-4.  Intermediate  French  (6) 

This  course  aims  primarily  at  increasing  the  student's  ability 
to  read  French  accurately  and  fluently.  Texts  are  chosen  from 
modern  fiction  and  plays  by  well-known  authors.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  review,  particularly  in  the  first  semester,  of 
grammar  and  composition. 

Prerequisite:  French  1-2  or  two  years  of  high  school  French. 

Miss  Vest 
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103,  104.  A  Survey  of  French  Literature  (3,  3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  main  currents  of  French  literature  and  thought  during 
the  last  three  centuries.  Representative  masterpieces  are 
read  from  each  period.  This  survey  is  the  required  introduc- 
tion to  all  advanced  courses  in  French  literature. 

Prerequisites:  for  103,  French  3-4  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department;  for  104,   French   103  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 

department. 

Required  of  French  majors  and  minors. 

Miss  Vest 


121,  122.  Conversation  and  Composition  (3,  3) 

This  course  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  study  of  oral  and  written 
French.  Drill  is  given  in  pronunciation;  there  is  practice  in 
understanding  and  speaking  the  language.  The  student  is 
taught  to  write  French  of  medium  difficulty. 

Prerequisites:  for  121,  French  3-4  or   permission   of   the   head   of   the 
department;  for  122,  French  121. 

Required  of  French  majors. 


231.  French  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  Century — 
First  Half  (3) 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  upon  the  poetry  of  Victor 
Hugo,  the  drama  of  Alfred  de  Musset  and  the  novel  of 
Honore  de  Balzac.     Other  authors  are  treated  in  less  detail. 

Prerequisite:  French  103,  104. 
Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 


232.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — 
Second  Half  (3) 

This  course  is  an  advanced  survey  covering  the  poetry  of 
Baudelaire,  Verlaine  and  the  Symbolists;  the  Naturalistic 
Novel  and  Drama  (Zola,  Daudet,  Maupassant,  Becque,  Le 
Theatre  Libre,  etc.);  and  more  recent  literary  movements 
down  to  Proust  and  Gide. 

Prerequisite:  French  231. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 
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251.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century — 
First  Half  (3) 

The  formation  of  the  Classic  Ideal.  The  relation  of  Clas- 
sicism to  the  social  development  of  the  age.  Descartes,  Cor- 
neille,  Pascal,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  French  103,  104. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Vest 

252.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century — 

Second  Half  (3) 

The  Golden  Age  of  French  Classicism  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  Moliere  and  Racine. 

Prerequisite:  French  251,  or  the  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Offered   in   1949-50  and   alternate  years. 

Miss  Vest 

280.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3) 

The  Philosophic  Movement:  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Dide- 
rot, Rousseau,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  French  103,  104. 

290.  French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3) 

The  Renaissance  and  Reformation:  Rabelais,  Montaigne, 
Calvin,  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  French  103,  104. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 


German 

1-2.  Elementary  German  (6) 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  fundamentals  of  German 
grammar,  irregular  verbs,  dictation,  composition,  and  read- 
ing of  easy  German  stories  and  plays. 

Dr.  Smith 

3-4.  Intermediate  German  (6) 

Reading  of  modern  plays  and  novels;  review  of  German 
grammar;  composition;  conversation. 

Prerequisite:  German  1-2  or  two  years  of  high  school  German. 

Dr.  Smith 
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103,  104.  The  Development  of  German  Literature  from  the  Classi- 
cal Period  (3.  3) 

Jn  the  first  semester  this  course  stresses  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  German  Novelle.  In  the  second  semester  the 
German  drama  is  studied  by  means  of  representative  plays 
from  various  periods. 

Prerequisite:  German  3-4  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department 

Dr.  Smith 
110.  Scientific  German  (3) 

A  translation  course  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  de- 
velop the  abilitv  to  read  technical  German  in  connection 
with  their  work  in  science. 

Prerequisite:  German  3-4  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Dr.  Smith 

201.  German  Poetry  from  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the 
Present  (3) 

Prerequisite:  German  103,  104  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

202.  Goethe  (3) 

Reading  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Goethe. 

Prerequisite:  German  103,   104  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Italian 

1-2.  Elementary  Italian  (6) 

Drill  on  Italian  pronunciation,  the  reading  of  easy  Italian 
stories,  the  fundamentals  of  Italian  grammar.  This  course 
is  offered  primarily  for  music  students  and  is  taught  with 
their  particular  needs  in  mind. 

Miss  Baynes 

Spanish 

1-2.  Elementary  Spanish  (6) 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  student  to  read  Spanish 
of  moderate  difficulty  and  to  understand  the  fundamentals 
of  grammar.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  pronunciation  and  con- 
versation. 

Miss  Baynes 

3-4.  Intermediate  Spanish  (6) 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  to  read  Spanish  of  increased 
difficulty.  It  includes  a  review  of  grammar  and  drill  on  pro- 
nunciation. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  1-2,  or  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish. 

Miss  Baynes 
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103,  104.  A  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (3,  3) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  literature  of  Spain 
from  the  12th  century  to  modern  times.  Representative  mas- 
terpieces from  each  period  are  studied. 

Prerequisites:  for  103.  Spanish  3-4,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department;  for  104,  Spanish  103,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Required  of  Spanish  majors  and  minors. 

Miss  Baynes 

121,  122.  Conversation  and  Composition  (3,  3) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  practice  in  un- 
derstanding, speaking  and  writing  Spanish  of  medium  diffi- 
culty. 

Prerequisite  for  121:  Spanish  3-4,  or  the  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Prerequisite  for  122:  Spanish  121. 

Required  of  Spanish  majors. 

251.  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age — Drama  (3) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  development  of 
drama  with  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso 
de  Molina,  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  103,  104. 

Miss  Baynes 

252.  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age — Prose  Fiction  (3) 

In  this  course  the  various  prose  genres  of  the  "siglo  de  oro" 
are  treated — with  emphasis  on  Cervantes,  the  Don  Quijote, 
and  the  Novelets  Ejemplares. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  251. 

Miss  Baynes 

281.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — 
Drama  (3) 

A  study  of  the  drama  and  dramatic  technique  of  representa- 
tive authors,  from  Fernandez  de  Moratin  to  Benavente. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  103,  104. 

Miss  Baynes 
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282.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — 
Prose  and  Lyric  Poetry  (3) 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  upon  the  prose  of  Larra,  Mes- 
onero  Romanos,  etc.;  the  novels  of  Alarcon,  Valera,  Perez 
Galdos,  etc.;  and  the  poetry  of  Zorilla,  Becquer,  Campoamor, 
etc. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  281. 

Miss  Baynes 

390.  Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 

MUSIC 

The  detailed  description  of  courses  in  both  theoretical  and 
applied  music  is  given  in  the  section,  School  of  Music,  beginning 
on  page  ninety-seven. 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  de- 
gree or  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  may  take  applied 
music  without  credit,  or  they  may  elect  applied  music  with 
credit  in  their  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years.  Courses  in 
theoretical  music  may  be  taken  with  credit  provided  all  pre- 
requisites have  been  satisfied. 

Students  of  exceptional  musical  and  scholastic  ability  may  be- 
come candidates  for  both  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  degrees.  This  requires  extra  work,  and  may  take  as 
much  as  two  extra  years.  Permission  to  undertake  this  double 
course  is  granted  only  after  consultation  with  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Music. 

A  student  who  chooses  a  course  in  applied  music  as  an  elective 
is  required  to  have  two  half-hour  private  lessons  each  week  and 
to  practice  two  periods  daily.  On  this  basis,  credit  of  three  hours 
each  semester  is  granted.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  stu- 
dent who  elects  applied  music  participate  in  one  of  the  musical 
organizations. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    AND    HEALTH 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  freshmen,  sophomores  and 
juniors.  Seniors  are  excused  from  required  work  if  the  work  of 
previous  years  has  been  completed  satisfactorily. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  all  students  must  send  in 
a  health  certificate  of  a  recent  physical  examination.  The  college 
physician  and  the  director  of  the  physical  education  department 
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check  these  certificates  and  assign  students  to  the  necessary 
courses.  Students  unable  to  take  regular  activities  are  assigned 
to  modified  work  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  physical  education  work  consists  of  lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, body  mechanics,  techniques  of  sports,  and  modern  dance. 
Both  outdoor  and  indoor  work  is  planned  according  to  the  sea- 
sons. Physical  Education  is  divided  according  to  seasonal 
activities:  Fall  and  Winter;  Winter  and  Spring.  Golf,  tennis, 
archery,  badminton,  body  mechanics,  modern  dance,  hockey, 
basketball  and  softball  are  offered  for  credit.  Seasonal  swimm- 
ing facilities  are  available  in  the  outdoor  pool  conveniently 
located  on  the  campus. 

Required  work  in  the  freshmen  year  consists  of  fundamental 
skills  in  team  sports,  body  mechanics,  and  modern  dance.  There 
are  two  assigned  class  hours  per  week. 

Beginning  with  the  sophomore  year,  students  are  permitted  to 
choose  the  activities  they  wish  to  take  for  physical  education 
credit  in  two  scheduled  hours  per  week.  The  choice  must  include 
modern  dance,  unless  the  dance  requirement  was  fulfilled  during 
the  freshmen  year,  and  at  least  two  different  sports. 

Information  concerning  fees  for  golf,  archery,  tennis  and  bad- 
minton is  given  on  page  thirty-two. 

The  required  uniform  must  be  used  by  all  students.  This  should 
be  secured  at  the  Salem  Book  Store  after  arrival  of  the  student 
at  college. 

Transfer  students  who  have  but  one  year  of  required  physical 
education  to  complete,  need  not  buy  uniforms,  but  should  have 
sufficient  white  sport  clothes  to  wear  in  physical  education 
classes. 

1-2.  Physical  Education  for  Freshmen  (2) 
See  description  given  above. 
Required  of  all  freshmen. 


Miss  Gueth,  Mrs.  Moran 


7-S.  Modified  Physical  Education  (2) 


Required  of  all  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors  unable  to  take  the 
regular  work. 

Mrs.  Moran 
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10.  Hygiene  (2) 

This  course  aims  to  stimulate  ideals  of  personal  health  and  to 
give  practical  suggestions  in  the  working  out  of  these  ideals. 
It  also  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  community 
health. 

Required  for  the  B.A. 

Mrs.  Moran 

101-102.  Physical  Education  for  Sophomores  (2) 
See  the  description  given  above. 

Mrs.  Moran,  Miss  Gueth,  Mr.  Edwards 

201-202.  Physical  Education  for  Juniors  (2) 
See  the  description  given  above. 

Mrs.  Moran,  Miss  Gueth,  Mr.  Edwards 

220.  Practices  and  Procedures  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education  in  Elementary  Schools  (3) 

The  principles  of  health  and  physical  education  in  both  the- 
ory and  practice  are  given  in  this  course.  The  practical  part 
of  the  program  includes  the  planning  of  games  and  activities 
for  various  grades  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Required  of  all  prospective  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  alternate  years. 

Mrs.  Moran 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

All  students  except  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
are  required  to  complete  six  semester  hours  in  Religion.  A 
minor  in  religion  requires  the  completion  of  eighteen  semester 
hours. 

Religion 

103.  Survey  of  the  Old  Testament  (3) 

A  study  of  the  background  and  foundation  of  the  Bible; 
content  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  emphasis  on  the  history, 
literature  and  the  religious  teachings. 

Mr.  Sawyer 

104.  Survey  of  the  New  Testament  (3) 

An  introductory  study  of  the  New  Testament  including 
origin  and  source,  purpose  and  plan,  and  the  religious  teach- 
ings. 

Mr.  Sawyer 
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200.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  (3) 

A  careful  study  and  comparison  of  the  writings  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  with  a  view  to  a  study  of  resemblances 
and  differences,  out  of  which  is  developed  a  consciousness 
and  appreciation  of  the  authorship  and  individuality  of  the 
several  writers. 


205.  History  of  Religion  (3) 

A  brief  survey  of  the  chief  living  world  religions  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  with  particular  emphasis  at  the  end  of  the  course 
on  Christianity  in  contrast  to  other  religions.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  discover  the  force  and  motivating 
power  of  religion  in  human  life. 

Prerequisite:  three  hours  of  work  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Sawyer 

210.  Paul,  His     Life  and  Epistles  (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  life  of  Paul  as  reflected  in  the  Book 
of  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles.  This  course  develops  the  prob- 
lems and  progress  of  the  first  century  Christian  church. 

230.  The  Teachings  of  Jesus  (3) 

This  course  assembles  the  specific  teachings  of  Jesus  on  a 
great  variety  of  vital  subjects.  A  comparison  is  made  of  the 
teachings  and  influence  of  Christianity  and  that  of  other 
chief  living  religions  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Sawyer 

2S1,  2S2.  Christian  Education  (3,  3) 

A  course  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  various  posi- 
tions in  the  church  or  in  other  fields  of  religious  education. 

Not  offered  before  1951-52. 

Prerequisite:  12  semester  hours  in  Religion. 


Philosophy 

201-202.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (6) 

An  introductory  course  giving  a  brief  historic  survey  of  the 
development  of  philosophy,  and  its  relation  to  ethics,  re- 
ligion, and  science. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  to 
sophomores. 

Dr.  Singer 
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SCIENCE 

Students  who  require  four  hours  credit  in  any  science  course  for 
admission  to  a  technical  or  professional  school  may  register  for 
the  additional  hour  after  filing  the  name  and  requirements  of 
the  school  with  the  department. 


Biology 
1-2.  General  Biology  (6) 

The  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  biology  are  illus- 
strated  by  the  study  of  typical  plants  and  animals,  both  in 
laboratory  and  in  lectures.  The  plants  and  animals  are 
studied  separately. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Campbell 

101-102.  Botany  (6) 

The  structure  and  function  of  parts  of  typical  plants  are 
considered.  A  systematic  study  of  each  phylum,  necessitating 
frequent  field  trips,  is  included  in  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1-2. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Campbell 

103-104.  Comparative  Anatomy  (6) 

A  study  of  the  higher  invertebrates,  and  at  least  three  verte- 
brates. The  analogy  and  the  homology  of  parts  will  be 
especially  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1-2. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory  period,  first  semester. 

One  lecture,  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods,  second  semester. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Campbell 

105.  Physiology  (3) 

A  beginning  course  in  physiology  and  anatomy.  The  whole 
body  and  its  component  parts  are  considered.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  structure  and  function  of  the  skeletal, 
muscular,  circulatory,  lymphatic,  respiratory,  and  nervous 
systems.  A  study  is  also  made  of  metabolism  and  the  en- 
docrine glands.  Lectures  are  supplemented  by  demonstra- 
tions. 

Mr.  Campbell 
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202.  Microscopic  Technique  (3) 

An  elementary  course  in  slide-making,  introducing  plant  and 
animal  histology  and  vertebrate  embryology. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  103-104  or  101-102. 
Three  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  Campbell 

301.  Bacteriology  (3) 

A  general  and  elementary  course  in  bacteriology,  including 
methods  of  milk,  blood,  and  water  examinations. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1-2. 
Two  lectures,  three-hours  of  laboratory. 

Open  to  iuniors  in  medical  technology,  and  to  seniors  in  other  courses' 

Mr.  Campbell 

Chemistry 

A  breakage  deposit  of  five  dollars  is  required  for  each  semes- 
ter course  in  chemistry.  All  breakage  and  depreciation  are 
charged  against  this  amount  and  any  surplus  is  refunded. 

1-2.  General  Chemistry  (6) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  science.  It  deals  with  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  elements  and  the  application  of  the  fundamental  laws 
and  theories  concerning  their  combination. 

The  laboratory  periods  for  the  last  eight  weeks  are  devoted 
to  elementary  macro  qualitative  analysis. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  French 

101,  102.  Organic  Chemistry  (3,  3) 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  is  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  their  relation  to  each  other, 
and  the  important  synthetic  methods  of  preparation.  Com- 
pounds of  both  aliphatic  and  aromatic  groups  are  studied. 
The  work  of  the  second  semester  is  a  continuation  of  that 
of  the  first  semester,  and  deals  with  the  more  complex  or- 
ganic compounds.  A  study  of  the  reactions  of  the  more 
important  compounds,  and  the  preparation  of  typical  com- 
pounds are  carried  out  in  the  laboratory.  Qualitative 
organic  analysis  is  introduced. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Chemistry  101  is  a  prerequisite  for  102. 

Mr.  French 
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103.  Qualitative  Analysis  (3) 

The  modern  methods  of  semi-micro  analysis,  including  the 
use  of  the  centrifuge  and  a  limited  number  of  spot  reactions, 
are  introduced  in  this  course.  The  identification  and  separa- 
tion of  the  more  common  ions  are  carried  out  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  theoretical  work  includes  the  study  of  the  modern 
theories  of  ionization,  precipitation,  etc.,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  qualitative  analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2. 

One  lecture,  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  French 

104.  Quantitative  Analysis  (4) 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  theories  of  quantitative  anal- 
ysis. The  laboratory  work  includes  practice  in  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  methods. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  103. 

Two  lectures,  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  French 

204.  Physiological  Chemistry  (4) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  food  materials,  digestion, 
metabolism,  excretion,  and  the  examination  of  blood,  urine, 
enzymes  and  digestive  juices. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101. 

Two  lectures,  five  laboratory  hours. 

Mr.  French 

206.  Biochemistry  (3  or  4) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  biochemical  compounds  and  pro- 
cesses. Work  on  plant  pigments,  tannins,  essential  oils,  bio- 
catalysts  and  other  phases  of  plant  biochemistry  are  intro- 
duced. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101-102. 

Two  lectures,  five  laboratory  hours. 

Mr.  French 

209.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  (4) 

This  course  is  an  extension  of  organic  chemistry  with  an 
amplification  of  important  organic  reactions  and  a  theoretical 
interpretation  of  these.  The  laboratory  is  devoted  to  ad- 
vanced organic  syntheses  and  standard  methods  of  semi- 
micro  organic  analysis. 


Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101-102,  104. 
Two  lectures,  five  laboratory  hours. 


Mr.  French 
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301-302.  Physical  Chemistry  (6) 

This  is  an  elementary  course  presenting  the  laws  and  theories 
of  chemistry  in  connection  with  physical  states  of  matter, 
thermodynamics,  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equili- 
brium, kinetics,  electro-chemistry,  colloids  and  atomic  and 
molecular  structure. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104,  Mathematics  104.  Physics  1-2. 

Mr.  French 

Physics 

1-2.  General  Physics  (6) 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  heat, 
sound,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  A  textbook  is  used 
in  connection  with  lectures  with  illustrative  experiments, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  laboratory  work  is 
largely  quantitative,  and  is  intended  both  to  supplement  the 
instruction  of  the  classroom,  and  to  give  training  in  the  use 
of  instruments. 

Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Campbell 

201.  Principles  of  Physical  Science  (3) 

This  course  is  for  students  having  little  scientific  prepara- 
tion. It  cuts  across  the  subject  matter  fields  of  astronomy, 
geology,  chemistry  and  physics  but  the  intent  is  not  to  survey 
these  fields.  Since  we  arc  living  in  an  age  of  science,  the 
course  is  planned  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  effects 
of  science  upon  our  entire  complex  society.  Each  topic  also 
will  be  developed  in  its  historical  setting  showing  how  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  scientists  have  added  to  our  present 
knowledge.  The  reading  assignments  include  material  from 
original  sources,  biographies  and  histories  of  science.  Lec- 
tures and  discussions  will  be  supplemented  by  demonstrations, 
field   trips  and   films. 

No  mathematical  prerequisites. 

Three  lectures,  no  laboratory  hours. 

Mr.  French 

302.  Household  Physics  (2) 

A  brief  outline  of  the  most  outstanding  principles  of  physics 
and  their  application  to  the  home.  This  course  is  designed 
to  meet  the  North  Carolina  requirement  for  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate in  home  economics. 

Open  to  home  economics  seniors. 

Two  lectures  weekly. 

Mr.  Campbell 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Courses'  of  Instruction 

The  School  of  Music  offers  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  violin, 
viola,  voice,  harp,  theory,  religious  music,  and  public  school 
music. 

The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
or  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  is  referred 
to  the  description  of  degree  requirements,  beginning  on  page 
thirty-nine. 


Theoretical  courses 


1-2.  Theory  (8) 


The  work  includes  a  short  review  of  scales,  intervals  and 
triads,  continuing  with  the  inversions,  dominant  7th  chords, 
chords  of  9th,  diminished  7th  and  secondary  7th  chords; 
harmonization  of  given  melodies,  figured  basses,  close  and 
dispersed  position;  melody  writing  and  keyboard  harmony. 
Melodic  and  harmonic  ear  training  correlated  with  the 
material  under  consideration.  This  will  include  sight  singing 
and  dictation. 

Miss  Cash 

101-102.  Advanced  Theory  (8) 

A  continuation  of  course  1-2,  adding  modulation,  altered 
chords,  non-harmonic  tones,  analysis,  keyboard  harmony, 
original  work.  A  continuation  of  ear  training  correlated  with 
the  subject  matter  under  consideration. 

Miss  Cash 

110.  Appreciation  of  Music  (3) 

A  literary  course  requiring  no  knowledge  of  music  or  music 
terminology.  The  course  includes  the  elements  of  music,  the 
folk  song,  the  art  song,  form  in  music,  the  orchestral  instru- 
ments, and  representative  composers  of  various  periods  in 
music  history.  Numerous  musical  illustrations  are  heard  and 
analyzed  in  class. 

Miss  Samson 
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203,  204.  Form  and  Analysis  (4) 

Harmonic  analysis  of  compositions  selected  from  classic  and 
modern  composers. 

Prerequisite:  Course  101-102. 

Course  203  is  prerequisite  to  204. 

Miss  Cash 

205,  206.  Counterpoint  (6) 

A  study  of  the  medieval  modes  and  the  vocal  polyphony  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Analysis  of  sacred  compositions  of  the 
period.  The  writing  of  original  contrapuntal  work  in  the 
style   of    the    period. 

Course  205  is  prerequisite  to  206. 

Miss  Cash 

207,  208.  History  of  Music  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  musical  progress  from  primitive  times  to  the 
present  day.  Parallel  readings  are  required,  and  musical 
illustrations  are  heard  and  studied  in  class.  The  material  for 
the  first  semester  extends  through  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  material  for  the  second  semester  extends  from 
the  early  nineteenth  century  to  the  present. 

Miss  Samson 

211-212.  Conducting  (2) 

First  semester — the  technique  of  choral  conducting;  use  of 
the  baton;  individual  practice  in  conducting  choral  com- 
positions. 

Second  semester — continued  practice  in  choral  conducting; 
a  study  of  the  technique  of  orchestral  conducting. 

This  course  is  open  to  sophomores  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  Music. 

Mr.  Lerch 

303,  304.  Composition  (4) 

The  homophonic  forms  extending  through  the  fully  de- 
veloped two-part  and  three-part  song  forms.  Original  written 
work  is  required  weekly  of  the  student.  Modern  harmonic 
and    contrapuntal    techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Course  101-102. 

Course  303  is  prerequisite  to  304. 

Dr.  Vardell 
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305-306.  Orchestration  (4) 

The  study  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  various 
orchestral  instruments.  The  extraction  of  parts  from  orches- 
tral scores;  writing  for  the  various  separate  choirs  of  the 
orchestra;  the  scoring  of  simple  compositions  for  small  and 
full  ochestra. 

Mr.  Lerch 

Choral  Ensemble  (2) 

Study  and  presentation  of  the  chorale,  music  of  the  Pal- 
estrina  era,  madrigals,  romantic  period  and  modern  choral 
music.  Extensive  sight  singing  and  development  of  musi- 
cianship.    Study  of  choral  techniques  and  choral  repertoire. 

Three  hours  each  week. 

Mr.  Peterson 

Instrumental  Ensemble  (2) 

Orchestra  and  string  quartet  playing.  The  orchestral  work 
is  planned  primarily  for  a  stringed  orchestra.  Classic  and 
modern  works  are  studied  and  performed.  The  quartet  work 
includes  the  study  and  performance  of  the  easier  quartets  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

Three  hours  each  week. 

Mr.  Lerch 

Methods  Courses 
213-214.  Methods  in  Music  Teaching  (3) 

A  general  course  in  music  psychology  as  applied  to  young 
children.  The  subject  is  approached  from  the  psychological 
standpoint.  General  psychological  principles,  as  exemplified 
in  music,  are  studied.  Practice  teaching  in  elementary  piano 
is  included. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Miss  Vardell 

215-216.  Methods  in  Piano  Teaching  (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  piano  teaching.  Lectures;  ob- 
servation of  teachers;  practical  work  with  pupils,  privately 
and  in  class;  the  examination  and  criticism  of  teaching 
material. 


One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Course  213-214. 


Miss  Var   el 
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217-218.  Voice  Methods  (3) 

Required  of  junior  and  senior  voice  majors.  A  thorough 
study  in  the  art  of  tone  production,  diction  and  interpreta- 
tion; study  of  adjudicating  vocal  contests;  program  building; 
general  background  for  the  singing  teacher  and  performer; 
voice  classification;  study  of  materials;  study  of  vocal  ac- 
companiments for  vocal  exercises  and  song  literature;  practice 
teaching. 

Required  of  all  voice  majors. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Peterson 

221-222.  Methods  in  Violin  Teaching  (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching.  Lectures;  ob- 
servation of  experienced  teachers,  privately  and  in  class.  The 
examination   and   criticism   of  teaching  materials. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Mr.  Lerch 

241-242.  Methods  in  Violin  Teaching  (3) 

A  continuation  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Music  221-222. 

Mr.  Lerch 

227.  Elementary  Music  Methods  (3) 

A  course  for  students  working  toward  state  elementary 
teachers'  certificates.  Materials  and  methods  for  grades  one 
to  eight  inclusive,  of  the  public  schools. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Samson 

229.  Class  in  stringed  Instruments  (1) 

A  preparation  for  conducting  school  orchestras.  Each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  do  elementary  work  with  one  or  more  of 
the  stringed  instruments.  Ensembles  instruction  affords  a 
practical  introduction  to  the  techniue  of  all  stringed  in- 
struments. An  exposition  of  teaching  methods  and  stringed 
instrumental  materials. 

Offered   in    1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Lerch 


Mr.  Bell 
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231.  Class  in  Woodwind  Instruments  (1) 

The  course  covers  in  the  woodwind  field  the  same  general 
work  as  Music  229  in  the  string  field. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  alternate  vears. 

Mr.  Bell 

232.  Class  in  Brass  Instruments  (1) 

This  covers  in  the  field  of  brass  instruments  the  same  general 
work  as  Music  229  in  the  string  field. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  alternate  years. 

233.  Elementary  Music  Education  (3) 

A  course  for  students  majoring  in  public  school  music  and 
working  toward  the  state  public  school  music  certificate. 
A  detailed  study  of  materials  and  classroom  procedure  in 
elementary  grades. 

Miss  Samson 

234.  Secondary  Music  Education  (3) 

The  planning,  organization  and  teaching  of  the  various 
kinds  of  work  at  this  level,  including  orchestra,  a  cappella 
choirs,  small  ensembles,  harmony,  and  appreciation  classes. 
A  survey  of  orchestral  and  choral  materials  and  conducting 
of  these  groups  at  junior  high  and  senior  high  levels. 


Miss  Samson 


251-252.  Church  Music  Methods  (3) 

A  study  of  church  choral  anthems  suitable  to  all  types  of 
church  choirs,  including  music  needed  for  regular  services 
and  special  occasions.  The  art  of  a  cappella  singing,  choral 
responses  and  fundamentals  of  voice  will  also  be  stressed. 
Practical  choir  experience  required.  The  course  will  also 
include  methods  of  organization,  rehearsal  techniques,  me- 
chanical details  and  general  church  choir  procedures. 

Mr.  Peterson 

310.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  in  Elementary 
Grades  (3) 

A  minimum  of  34  hours  of  observation  and  directed  teach- 
ing is  required.  Half  of  this  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  lower 
grades;  the  remaining  half  in  the  upper  grades. 

Prerequisite:  Music  233. 

Miss  Samson 
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320.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools  (3) 

A  minimum  of  34  hours  of  observation  and  directed  teach- 
ing is  required.  Half  of  the  work  is  to  be  done  with  choral 
groups;  half  with  instrumental. 

Prerequisite:  Music  234. 

Miss  Samson 


321-322.  Voice  Methods  (3) 

Historical  development  of  vocal  music  to  the  present  day; 
Voice  teaching  and  psychology;  the  role  of  the  voice  teacher 
and  soloist  in  the  community;  radio,  opera,  concert  stage 
and  other  professions  in  the  vocal  field  as  careers. 

Required  of  all  voice  majors. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Offered  in  1949-50  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Peterson 


323-324.  Methods  in  Harp  Teaching  (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  harp  teaching.  Observation  of 
teaching.  The  study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  material. 
Recordings  made  by  eminent  modern  harpists  are  studied. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Mrs.  Guthrie 

351-352.  Church  Music  Methods  (2) 

A  study  of  oratorios,  cantatas,  pageants;  Junior  Choir  ma- 
terials and  choral  repertoire  for  special  groups;  meeting  the 
problems  of  individual  choir  members;  cooperating  with  the 
church  board  and  members  of  the  church;  the  value  of  voice 
class  work  for  improving  tone  quality;  round  table  discus- 
sions for  improving  the  choir. 

Mr.  Peterson 

357-358.  Applied  Choir  Directing  (6) 

The  student  is  expected  to  undertake  the  direction  of  a 
small  church  choir,  conducting  its  rehearsals  and  the  musical 
portion  of  its  worship  services. 

Mr.    Peterson 
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APPLIED  COURSES 

Organ 

Dr.  Vardell  Miss  Vardell 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work 
required. 

Freshman  year —  Technical  exercises  for  pedals.  Dickinson  , 
"Technique  and  Art  of  Organ  Playing."     Hymn  playing. 

Sophomore  year — Pedal  technique  continued.  Bach  easier  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues.     Mendelssohn,  Sonatas. 

Junior  year — Bach,  Choral  Preludes.  Handel,  Concertos,  Guil- 
mant,  Sonatas.     Modulation. 

Senior  year — Bach,  greater  Fugues.  Compositions  by  Widor, 
Vierne,  Dupre.     Sight-reading  and  accompaniment. 

Graduates  are  required  to  have  studied  a  representative  repertoire 
chosen  from  the  works  of  the  following  composers:  Buxtehude 
and  other  writers  of  the  North  German  School,  Bach,  Handel, 
Mendelssohn,  Rheinberger,  Reger,  Guilmant,  Franck,  Widor, 
Bonnet,  Karg-Elert,  Yon,  and  other  modern  writers. 

Pianoforte 

Dr.  Vardell  Miss  Mary  Jones 

Miss  Laurie  Jones  Miss  Greider 

Mrs.  Merrimon  Mrs.  Bowen  Miss  Sowers 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work  required: 

Freshman  year — Technical  work  comprising  major  and  minor 
scales,  tonic  chords  and  arpeggii,  in  similar  and  contrary  motion. 
Scales  at  M.  M.  108. 

Cramer.  Bach,  Two-part  Inventions.  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  early 
Beethoven  Sonatas  or  Variations.  Memorizing  of  all  pieces  and 
performance  of  each  piece  in  room-recital. 

Sophomore  year — Scale  work  continued,  dominant  and  dimin- 
ished seventh  arpeggii,  scales  at  M.  M.  132. 

Czerny  Op.  740.  Bach,  Three-part  Inventions.  Beethoven, 
Sonatas  or  Variations.  Pieces  by  standard  classical  composers. 
All  pieces  to  be  memorized  and  played  before  an  audience. 
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Junior  year — Scales  at  M.  M.  144.  Scales  in  tenths,  sixths,  and 
thirds:  trills,  octaves. 

Clementi,  Gracilis  ad  Parnassum.  Bach,  Well-Tempered  Clavi- 
chord. Kullak,  Octave  studies.  Schumann,  Schubert,  Chopin. 
Modern  American  composers,  according  to  need  of  pupils.  All 
pieces  to  be  memorized. 

Senior  year — Scales  in  double  thirds.  Bach,  English  Suites, 
Chopin  Etudes  Op.  10  or  25. 

Graduates  are  required  to  have  studied  a  repertoire  representing 
the  following  composers:  Bach,  Handel,  Scarlatti,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Liszt,  Grieg,  Brahms,  Mac  Dowel  1,  Moszkowski,  Debussy,  and 
modern  American  composers. 


Stringed  Instruments 

Mr.  Lerch 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work 
required  of  violin  majors: 

Freshman  year — Scales  and  arpeggii  major  and  minor;  Sitt  op. 
32  Etudes;  Max  Fischel  Double  Stops;  Concerti  comparable  to 
Sietz  No.  4  or  No.  3,  Viotti  No.  23;  Kreutzer  No.  13  or  No.  19. 

Sophomore  year — Scales  and  Arpeggii;  Kreutzer  Etudes  1-32; 
Bytovetski  Double  Stops;  Concerti  such  as  Sietz  No.  1,  Viotti 
No  22,  Rode  No.  7. 

Junior  year — Scales  and  Arpeggii,  thirds,  sixths  and  octaves; 
Fiorello  and  Rode  Etudes;  concerti  such  as  Vivaldi  A  minor, 
DeBeriot  No.  7  or  No.  9,  G  Major  Mozart,  Handel  Sonatas, 
Sphor  No.  8. 

Senior  year — Rode  Etudes;  Danela  Etudes  Brilliant;  Bach, 
Sonatas,  Concerti;  Nardini,  A  Major  Mozart,  Bruch,  Mendel- 
ssohn, Wieniawski. 

During  the  four  year  violin  course,  the  student  is  required  to 
have  four  years  of  practical  orchestral  experience  and  two  years 
of  additional  ensemble.  She  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  technique  of  the  viola. 

Graduates  in  public  school  music  with  violin  as  secondary 
applied  subject  must  be  able  to  play  in  the  first  and  third  posi- 
tions such  solos  similar  in  difficulty  to  "In  Elizabethan  Days," 
Kramer,  with  acceptable  tone  quality  and  intonation. 
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Graduates  in  public  school  music  with  cello  as  secondary  applied 
subject  must  have  a  command  of  the  first  to  fourth  positions 
and  be  able  to  play  solos  similar  in  difficulty  to  "Minuet," 
Schlemveller. 


Voice 

Mr.  Peterson  Miss  White  Mrs.  Starr 

Voice  I — Emphasis  upon  freedom  of  tone  through  correct  phys- 
ical and  mental  poise.  Development  of  breathing,  breath  control 
and  proper  use  of  the  organs  of  articulation.  Study  of  vowels 
and  fundamental  essentials  of  tone  production. 

Repertoire:  Simple  songs  in  English  and  Italian.  Sacred  solos  to 
be  included  in  the  English  song  group. 

Voice  II — Emphasis  upon  freedom  and  control.  More  advanced 
technique.  Studies  in  scales,  legato,  staccato,  the  simple  trill  and 
such  vocal  embellishments  as  are  in  general  use. 

Repertoire:  Songs  in  English,  Italian,  German  or  French,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  old  Italian  classic  of  the  bel  canto  period, 
leading  to  songs  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
merging  the  classic  and  romantic  periods. 

Voice  III — Continued  drill  in  all  phases  of  vocal  technique. 
Fundamentals  in  style  and  expression  appropriate  to  periods. 
Supervised  reading  of  texts  dealing  with  history  and  growth  of 
the  singing  art.  Also  such  reading  dealing  with  singing  tech- 
niques assigned  by  the  instructor.     Solo  appearances. 

Repertoire:  Selections  of  increased  technical  and  interpretative 
difficulty  from  both  classic  and  modern  repertoire.  Advanced 
sacred  songs  and  oratorio  repertoire. 

Voice  IV — Emphasis  upon  artistry.  A  partial  recapitulation  and 
amplification  of  the  work  of  the  preceeding  years  together  with 
the  study  of  the  more  difficult  classic,  romantic  and  modern 
song  literature.  There  will  be  more  frequent  public  appearances, 
terminating  with  a  graduation  recital.  This  latter  program 
should  contain  such  material  as  will  prove  the  ability  and  serious 
purpose  of  the  Student. 

Repertoire:  Senior  recital  including  an  operatic  aria,  groups  of 
classic  and  modern  songs,  and  numbers  from  at  least  two  foreign 
schools,  to  be  sung  in  the  original  languages. 
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The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work 
required  of  harp  majors. 

Freshman  year — Establishment  of  familiarity  with  the  instru- 
ment, together  with  correct  fundamentals  of  technique  and 
hand  and  body  position.  Work  required  includes  Introduction 
and  Preludes  from  1  to  10  from  Method  for  the  Harp  (Law- 
rence-Salzedo) ;  scales  and  chords;  transcriptions  of  easy  pieces 
by  Bach,  Schumann,  Handel,  Chopin,  Brahms,  etc.,  and  by 
Salzedo,  "Tiny  Tales  for  Harpist  Beginners." 

Sophomore  year — Technique  studies  from  "Modern  Study  of 
the  Harp"  (Salzedo)  and  Method  for  the  Harp  (Lawrence- 
Salzedo);  scales  and  arpeggii;  transcriptions  from  Handel,  Ra- 
meau,  Bach,  etc.  Famous  Harp  Cadenzas;  contemporary  works 
by  Debussy,  Salzedo,  etc. 

Junior  year — Technique:  scales  and  arpeggii;  "Harpist's  Daily 
Dozen";  Modern  Study  of  the  Harp.  Transcription  from  clas- 
sic and  romantic  composers;  Debussy  (En  Bateau,  etc.);  Palm- 
gren  (May  Night);  Salzedo  (Introspection,  etc.);  Orchestra 
studies  by  Wagner,  Strauss.  Preparation  for  ensemble  playing 
and  orchestra  work. 

Senior  year — Conclusions  of  "Modern  Study  of  the  Harp" 
(Salzedo),  harp  cadenzas,  advanced  solos  by  Pescetti,  Wagner, 
Salzedo,  Prokofieff,  Debussy,  etc.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
tone  production  and  interpretation.  Study  of  concert  technique 
and  program  building. 


ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  graduates  and  former  students  of  Salem  College  are  organ- 
ized into  an  association  called  the  Salem  College  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, the  purpose  of  which  is  "to  further  the  interests  of  Salem 
College,  and  to  maintain  among  its  alumnae  a  spirit  of  service 
and  fellowship." 

The  work  of  the  association  is  vested  in  the  Executive  Board, 
composed  of  six  officers  and  eleven  board  members  and  the  presi- 
dents of  the  branch  associations.  The  alumnae  group  is  repre- 
sented by  an  executive  secretary,  who  manages  the  Alumnae 
Office  and  edits  "The  Alumnae  Bulletin."  The  Executive  Board 
meets  semi-annually  in  October,  and  on  Alumnae  Day  in  May. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  general  association  is  held  during  the 
Commencement  program. 
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President: 

First  Vice-President: 

Second  Vice-President: 

Third  Vice-President: 
Secretary*: 

Treasurer: 

Executive  Secretary: 


Airs.  Thomas  Barber,  1050  Arbor  Rd.,  Wins- 
ton-Salem, X.  C. 
(Louise  Horton,  '11) 

Airs.    Thomas    Wilson,    2905    Hostettler    St., 
Raleigh,  X.  C. 
(Ted  Wolff,  '21) 

Mrs.  Eugene  R.  Hamilton,  225  E.  Westview 
Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 
(Polly  Hawkins,  '25) 

Miss  Daisy  Lee  Glasgow,  '25,  640  Glade  St., 
Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  2215  Meadow- 
brook  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 
(Blevins  Vogler,  '38) 

Mrs.  Cornelius  D.  Sides,  84  Edgewood  Ave., 
Concord,  X.  C. 
(Rosa  Caldwell,  '26) 

Miss  Lelia  Graham  Marsh,  '19,  Salem  College 
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CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 
Alumnae  House  Committees: 


Building  and 
Maintenance: 


Mrs.  W.  K.  Hoyt,  731  S.  Main  St.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 
(Miriam  Efird,  '22) 


Furnishings: 


Garden : 


Mrs.    James    A.    Gray,    138    N.    Cherry    St., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
(Pauline  Bahnson,  '10) 

Mrs.  James  N.  Early,  Club  Park  Rd.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 
(Nan  Norfleet,  '19) 


Policies: 


Alumnae  Fund: 


Nominating: 


Mrs.  John  Creech,  2830  Forest  Drive,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 
(Cortlandt  Preston,  '35) 

Mrs.    H.    Harold    Vogler,    861    Watson    Ave., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
(Elizabeth  Zachary,  '23) 

Mrs.    William    M.    Spach,    801    Austin    Lane, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
(Evelyn  Thorn,  '21) 


Publications  and  Records: 


Miss  Marion  H.  Blair,  '17,  210  S.  Cherry  St., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Scholarship: 


Miss  Eloise   Baynes,   '37,   Salem   College. 


The  above,  with  the  presidents  of  alumnae  clubs,  compose  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Alumnae  Association  with 


Associate  Members:    Miss  Louise  Stacy,   '50,  president  of  Student  Govern- 
ment Association,  1949-50 

Miss  Marilyn  Marshall,  '50,  president  of  Class  of   1950 


GRADUATES— MAY,  1949 


Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 


Aiken,  Mary  Peirano 
Arrington,  Dorothy  Lee 
Bailey,  Miriam  Wallace 
Bradsher,  lone  Hooker 
Brown,  Helen  Parker 
Bullard,  Mary  Jean 
Church,  Jane  Valeria 
Coburn,  Martha  Virginia 
Davidson,  Pauline  Eleanor 
Davis,  Julia  Lavinia 
Evans,  Mary  Porter 
Fehrmann,  Marta  Hilda  Teresa 
Garth,  Ethel  Augusta 
Gillespie,  Emelyn  Booth 
Green,  Laurel  Rhododendron 
Green,  Sylvia  Elizabeth 
Harrill,  Florence  Margaret 
Harrison,  Martha  Lillian 
Hassler,  Joan  Diehm 
Highsmith,  Henry  Pfohl 
Hill,  James  Hardin 
Holbrook,  Elizabeth  Mc Raven 
Hunsucker,  Alice  Moore 

Wray,  Nancy 


Ives,  Katherine  Dean 
Kabrich,  Martha  Preston 
Kennedy,  Elizabeth  Theadora 
Lanier,  Ann  Fulton 
Llorens,  Ines  Maria  Jose 
McAuley,  Betsy  Ruth 
McFall,  Mary  Patience 
McKennie,  Clarissa  Durrett 
Millikan,  Delia  Dawson 
Moore,  Catherine  Willis 
Myatt,  Annie  Lou 
Padgett,  Nancy  Jean 
Privette,  Joyce  Tyson 
Reznick,  Frances  Marion 
Schaum,  Elizabeth  Cozart 
Seville,  Mary  Eaton 
Shoaf,  Jean  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  Kathryn  Carolyn 
Thomas,  Jane  Dickerson 
Watt,  Nell  Penn 
Welfare,  Susan  Spach 
Whitener,  Mary  Gaither 
Wolfe,  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Hill 


Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 


Burts,  Sara  Nelson 
Chandler,  Jane 

Covington,  Dorothy  Crawford 
Craig,  Claire  Julia 
Crowgey,  Margery  Theal 
Dungan,  Jeanne  Gregory 
Fowlkes,  Margaret  Jane 
Johnson,  Harriet  Jane 


Mabry,  Ruth  Freeman 
Moser,  Ruth  Louise 
Motsinger,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Payne,  Emily  Diane 
Pearson,  Betty  Ann  Epps 
Pruett,  Samuel  Richard,  Jr. 
Untiedt,  Ruth  Adelaide 
Watkins,  Peggy  Ann 


Willis,  Mary  Lucille 


Allegood,  Gerald ine 
Darr,  Marv  Ruth 


Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 

McCall,  Margaret 
Pendleton,  Rebecca  Beasley 
Summers,  Frances  Margaret 
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COLLEGE  HONORS,  1948-49 

Aiken,  Mary  Peirano Pickens,  S.  C. 

Burts,  Sara  Nelson Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Coburn,  Martha  Virginia Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Green,  Laurel   R. Durham,   N.   C. 

McCall,    Margaret Salisbury,    N.    C. 

McFall,    Mary    Patience Danville,    Va. 

Seville,  Mary  Eaton Statesville,  N.  C. 

Taylor,  Kathryn  Carolyn Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Whitener,  Mary  Gaither Hickory,  N.  C. 

CLASS  HONORS,  1948-49 
Seniors 

Aiken,  Mary  Peirano Pickens,  S.  C. 

Brown,  Helen  Parker Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Burts,  Sara  Nelson Gastonia,   N.  C. 

Coburn,  Martha  Virginia Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Gillespie,  Emelyn  Booth.... Kings  Mountain,  N.  C. 

Green,  Laurel  R Durham,  N.  C. 

Harrison,   Martha   Lillian. Charlotte,   N.   C. 

Holbrook,  Elizabeth  McRaven Lowell,  N.  C. 

Lanier,    Ann    Fulton Danville,   Va. 

McCall,  Margaret Salisbury,  N.  C. 

McFall,    Mary    Patience Danville,    Va. 

McKennie,  Clarissa  Durrett Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Catherine  Willis Burlington,   N.  C. 

Privette,  Joyce  Tyson Dayton,  Ohio 

Seville,  Mary  Eaton Statesville,  N.  C. 

Summers.  Frances  Margaret Kings  Mountain,  N.  C. 

Taylor,   Kathryn  Carolyn Morehead   City,   N.   C. 

Untiedt,  Ruth  Adelaide _ Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Whitener,  Mary  Gaither Hickory,  N.  C. 

Juniors 

Creamer,  Helen  Wells Florence,  S.  C. 

Fansler,  Kenneth  Gray Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gray,  Robert  Charles Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harrop,  Polly  McConnell. .Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Jarrard,  Norman  Eugene Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Beverly  Frances Mayodan,  N.  C. 

Ryder,  Love  Allynne Decatur,  Ga. 

Snyder,  Wesley  Hedgecock Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Stacy,  Louise  Cook ...Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Sutton,  Homer  George,  Jr Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  Ellen Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Sophomores 


Harris,  Winifred  Ann Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Krauss,  Jane  Everitt ._ Winston- Salem,  N.  C. 

Lovelace,   Carolyn ' Henrietta,   N.   C. 

Melville,  George  Lee,  Jr „ Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Swaim,  Miriam Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tatum,  Evelyn  Critz Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Freshmen 

Burrus,   Elizabeth  Martin Shelby,  N.  C. 

Parker,  Jane  Agnes :_... Goldsboro,  N.  C* 
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Borthwick,  Sally  Ann 230  Fairfax  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bowman,  Sara  Jane 1601   Craig  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Brewer,  Lucy  Plummer 310  Henderson  St.,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Geraldine Route  1,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Cain,  Eula  Mae Dunn  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Creamer,  Helen  Wells 410  Poplar  St.,  Florence,  S.  C. 

Daniels,  Carol  Ann 2334  Lynhurst  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dunn,  Carolyn  Wilson 807  West  Rd.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Evans,  Betsy  Ann Enfield,  N.  C. 

Fansler,  Kenneth  Gray 910  Lockland  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Fretwell,  Lila  Brownlee 2407  W.  North  Ave.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Gatewood,  John  Russell 2623  Old  Lexington  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gray,  Robert  Charles 1411  W.  First  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hamrick,  Sara  May 916  N.  Lafayette  St.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Harrop,  Polly  McConnell. 208  Bradford  St.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Harvey,  Laura  Hyman 1201  N.  College  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Home,  Frances  Atherton..... c/o  Creole  Petroleum  Corp.,  Apartado  172, 

Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  S.  A. 

Hudson,  Mary  Alice 503  W.  Marion  St.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Hudson,  Sarah  Margaret 303  Arbor  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Huntley,  Mary  Louise 35  Morven  St.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Hurt,  Mary  Jane 2340  Selwyn  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Isbell,  Frances  Ryan .26  Mills  Ave.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Jarrard,  Norman  Eugene 555  S.  Broad  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Beverly  Frances ....Mayodan,  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Susan  Craig 917  Berkeley  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Keith,  Doris  Margaret. Raeford,  N.  C. 

Kessler,  Helen 84-43  Avon  St.,  Jamaica  Estates,  N.  Y. 

Leland,  Elizabeth  Knowlton 19  Hillside  Ave.,  Towson,  Md. 

Lenkoksi,  Ruth  Mary 11  Gold  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Linville,  Ann  Elizabeth. 2540  Forest  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McBrayer,  Elizabeth  Hubert 701  Parkway  Blvd.,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Marshall,  Marilyn  Joan 231  Washington  Ave.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Massey,  Dorothy  Ruth 300  W.  Highland  Ave.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Morgan,  Frances  Ruth 649  W.  Second  St.,  Apt  4,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Neamand,  Constance  Jean 1310  Friendship  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pierce,  Bernice  Alston 7010  Park  Dr.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Read,  Joan  Carter 6305  Maple  Ave.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Redfern,  Dorothy  Louise Reynolda,  N.  C. 

Reid,  Carolyn  Cly 1836  Virginia  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rule,   Mary  Turner. 619  N.   Baylen  St.,   Pensacola,  Fla. 

Ryder,  Love  Allynne. Ill  Green  St.,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Sawyer,  Robert  Brooks,  Jr 2329  Greenway  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Sheppe,  Elizabeth  Belle 129  Church  St.,  Martinsville,  Va. 

Slawter,  Sarah  Ann 904  Lynwood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Joseph  Enrest 104  N.  Green  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Martha  Dale , .104  E.  Second  St.,  Sylacauga,  Ala. 

Snyder,  Wesley  Hedgecock 1421  English  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Spillman,  Mary  Anne 1716  Chestnut  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Stacy,  Louise  Cook.. 1705  N.  Elm  St.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Starr,  Jean  Hege 36  Riggs  Ave.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Stonestreet,  Bonnie  Sue 41  Park  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Stowers,  Emily  Sue 2613  Bellevue  Ave.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Sutton,  Homer  George,  Jr 906  Lockland  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Van  Hoy,  Ruth  Aileene 2923  Bon  Air  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Van  Hoy,  Wilson  Ashley 2923  Bon  Air  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Vaught,  Logan  Collier 666  Manly  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Walston,  Sarah  Jean 205  Gray  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Waynick,  George  Elder,  Jr 901  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Welch,  Betty  Jo 1128  East  22nd  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Juniors— 1949-50 

Beal,  Betty  Page Irving  Park  Manor,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Beck,  Betty  Gwen 709  Fountain  Place,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Cameron,   Sara   Marie Raeford,    N.   C. 

Carrington,  Anne  Harrell "Westerly",  Langhorne  Rd.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Carson,    Mary    Faith 1632    Pineola    Ave.,    Kingsport,    Tenn. 

Casteen,    Margaret    Kenan Leaksville,  N.  C. 

Chonis,  Erne  John 600  Curtis  St.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Clinkscales,  Araluen  Louise 908  Calhoun  Ext.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Coleman,  Anne  Welker 401  W.  Front  St.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Crim,   Jack   Smith Route   1,    Kernersville,    N.    C. 

Elrick,  Mary  Elizabeth. 2705  Fleetwood  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Field,  Joanne .31  W.  Henderson  St.,   Marion,   N.  C. 

Florance,   Nancy  Lea Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

Fogel,  Rosalyn 721  Prince  St.,  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

Graham,  Anne  Patton .Raeford,   N.  C. 

Gray,  Marcille  Fuller 2909  N.  Claremont  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Greene,  Billie  Jean ...201  Lee  Ave.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Griffin,  Betty  Ann... 1010  W.  Forest  Hills  Blvd.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Hamilton,  Frances  Jean 225  Westview  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harper,   Lucy  Frances 103  Norwood  St.,   Lenoir,   N.  C. 

Harris,  Winifred  Ann 1101  Sycamore  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Hart,  Jane  Elizabeth 210  Rhodes  Ave.,   Kinston,   N.  C. 

Hartle,   Polly  Pearce 1029  Miller  St.,  Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 

Haskins,  Elizabeth  Sybel 624  Falls  Rd.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Hauser,  Ruby  Nelle Box  88,  Pfafftown,  N.  C. 

Hecht,  Louise  Ellen 15  West  84th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hines,  Muriel  Hadley ...506  W.  Washington  St.,  Kinston,  N,  C. 

Hodge,  Daniel  Webster 1818  Longview  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Honeycutt,    Sara    Ellen 200   Grover   St.,    Shelby,    N.    C. 

Jenkins,    Eugenia   Ann 402    Park   Ave.,    Tarboro,    N.   C. 

Johnson,  Carolyn  Spaugh 660  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Justice,  Clara  Viola Rutherford  Rd.,  Marion,  N.  C. 

Karres,  Dena  Matthew 715  Hawthorne  Lane,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Kenyon,  Joan  Louise 100  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Oreland,  Pa. 

Kincaid,  Betty  Sue , 11  W.  Main  St.,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Kittrell,    Mary    Elizabeth Pinetops,    N.    C. 

Krauss,  Jane  Everitt 641    Irving  St.,  Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 

LeGrand,  Clara  Belle Mocksville,  N.  C. 

Lemmons,  Margaret  Ann  Wolff 434  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Leppert,  Elizabeth  Folsom Wallick  Close,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Lovelace,     Carolyn Box     117,     Henrietta,     N.     C. 

McCarter,    Dolores    Lucile Hillcrest,    Gaslonia,    N.    C. 

Mabe,    Betty  Jean Route   1,   Clemn-ons,    N.   C. 

Messick,  Florence 2605  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Michael,  Bennie  Josephine 501  West  3rd  Ave.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Mills,  Joan   Pickett Quinn  Marshall,   Laurinburg,   N.  C. 

Morrison,    Frances   Turner 319   Vanderbilt  Rd.,   Asheville,    N.   C. 

Moseley,   Lillian  Anne Pine  Acres  Farm,   Laurinburg,   N.  C. 

Osborne,  Ethel  Ann 200  S.  Church  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Parker,  Julia  Hamlett 17  Griffing  Blvd.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Pearson,  Mary  Catherine 1214  Crescent  Ave.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Pfaff ,  Betty  Lou - .644  S.  Sunset  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Pitts,    Mary    Kathryn 202    S.    Elm    Ave.,    Sylacauga,    Ala. 

Pleasants,   Anna    James 912    Shepherd    St.,    Durham,    N.   C. 

Pleasants,   Catherine  Anne Box  153,   Aberdeen,   N.  C. 

Pooser,    Wylma   Elizabeth 106   Revley  St.,    Spindale,    N.   C. 

Reynolds,  Dorothy  Irene.- .....402  S.  Washington  St.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Rodwell,  Ann  Fleming.. Warrenton,  N.  C. 

Rosenbloom,  Mamie  Lee 1210  Sunset  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Rowland,  Emily  Corbett 124  Pine  St.,   Sumter,   S.  C. 

Schoonover,  Florence  Monahan.  Apt.  2A,  College  Village,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Scott,  Martha  Thomas 800  Berkeley  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Spencer,    Elizabeth  Ann 613   Lee  St.,   Gastonia,   N.  C. 

Stickney,    Fay   Fuller 57   Lothrop  St.,    Beverly,    Mass. 

Swaim,  Miriam ....956  Lynwood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tatum,   Evelyn  Critz Route  4,   Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 

Tegtmeier,  Jeanne  Marie 210  Laurel  Hill  Rd.,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

Tucker,  Frances  Mercer 606  E.  Ninth  St.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Weaver,  Mary  Elizabeth 827  Sunset  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

White,   Joanne   Edwards 1024   17th   Ave.,    Hickory,    N.   C. 

Willard,  Doris  Louise 2441  Marble  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Woosley,  Norma  Lee Route  2,  Clemmons,  N.  C. 

Zimmer,   Mary  Janet 73  Park  Ave.,  Port  Washington,  L.   L,   N.  Y. 
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Allen,  Mary  Delight Burkemont  Hotel,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Baker,  Furney  Greene.. ...Star  Route,  Kernersville,  N.  C. 

Blackwtell,    Ann    Laura '. 115    Magnolia   Ave.,    Fayetteville,    N.    C. 

Bonner,  Margaret  Moore 510  W.  Church  St.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Bowman,    Martha   Wood ....Forest    Park,    Hickory,    X.    C. 

Bryant,   Beverly  Ann 351  Overwood  Rd.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Burrus,  Elizabeth  Martin 812  E.  Marion  St.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Butcher,  Carolyn  Murry 2231  Briarwood  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Carter,  Hattie  Blake 504  Tarboro  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Chonis,   Magdalin .600  Curtis  St.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Churchill,  Jean  Dorsett ......Box  1014,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Clark,  Sarah 12  Mimosa  Place,  Country  Club  Pines,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Clemmer,    Dorothy   Ann ..1545   123-i   St.,    Hickory,    N.    C. 

Cline,  Rachel  Joyce ...139  E.  Corban  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Cook,  Aimee  Hertha  Emma 3601  Royal  Palm  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Cottrell,  Barbara  Anne .26  Valley  View  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Coursey,  Lillian  Elizabeth 1221  Yale  Place,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Craig,    Mary   Campbell .Ridgewood   Rd.,    Bassett,   Va. 

Davis,  Sara  Lou.... Riverside  Dr.,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Dawson,   Lola   Mehegan Englewood,   Rocky   Mount,   N.  C. 

Dobson,  Alice  Blake -.264  N.   Bridge  St.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Evans,   Margaret  Ann Forsyth  Country  Club,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Farmer,  Elizabeth  Ann 208  N.  Connor  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Fisher,  Anna  Barbara 113  N.  Union  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Forrest,  Joan  Elizabeth 151  Holmes  Ave.,  Glenbrook,  Conn. 

Gatewood,  Orpha  Mae 2623  Old  Lexington  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gray,   Nina   Elizabeth. ..Robersonville,   N.   C. 

Harris,  Martha  Carolyn 835  Sycamore  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Hine,  Ruth  Faye 701  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Holman,     Marianne Point    of    Rocks,    Sarasota,    Fla. 

Knoss,  Betty  Jean 1470   Hazelwood   Terrace,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Kotzker,   Harold ...Route   1,   Walkertown,   N.   C. 

Lawrence,   Mary  Farrell 106  Warren  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Lawrence,  Ralph  Edward... 913  N.  Bridge  St.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Lee,  Barbara  Elizabeth 826  Shober  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lindsey,   Sue  Carter 414  Parkway,   Bluefield,   W.   Va. 

Mordecai,  Margaret  Hess 806  S.  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Munk,  Mary  Elizabeth Talmadge  Hill  Rd.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Parker,  Jane  Agnes _ 801  Park  Ave.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Parks,  Frances  Elizabeth 914  W.  Markham  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Parrish,  Elias  Jackson 419  E.  Sprague  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Patton,  Jean  Paige 1241  Augusta  St.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Pfaff ,  Winifred  Jackson 644  S.  Sunset  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Post,  Sarah  Anderson 108  N.  Seventh  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Senter,  Sally 505  Pee   Dee  Ave.,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Shackelford,   Blanche   Harrison... 132  Church  St.,  Martinsville,  Va. 
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Shelton,  Janice  Elizabeth 2700  Bon  Air  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Shoaf,  Jane  G.ordon 212  Chestnut  St.,  Lexington,  N.  C. 

Spilker,    Celia    Marie 1218    Rice's    Mill    Rd.,    Wyncote,    Pa. 

Sprinkle,   Ida  Ann 146   Granite  St.,   Henderson,   N.   C. 

Sprinkle,  Lil  Adams 146  Granite  St.,   Henderson,   N.   C. 

Stortz,   Carol   Mae Puerto  Cabeza,   Nicaragua,   C.   A. 

Thies,  Martha  Lee 619  Moravian  Lane,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Thomas,  Margaret  Barr 505  Trade  St.,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Timberlake,  Julia  Killette 308  Tarboro  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Warden,  Emily  Irene 402  Vancouver  Dr.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Watson,  Jane 417  Lincoln  Ave.,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Weil,  Mimi  Anne 700  E.  Beech  St.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Wiley,    Myrta    Ellen 355   S.    Main    St.,    Greenville,    Pa. 

Wilkerson,  Edna  Moseley 104  Seventh  St.,  Pulaski,  Va. 

Wilson,  Dorothy  Hartzell 404  Oakhurst  Ave.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Woods,   Charlotte  Jenks 2129  Jefferson  St.,   Bluefield,   W.   Va. 


Freshmen— 1949-50 

Alderman,   Margaret  ^nn 2066  Queen  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Alspaugh,  Ruth  Wilson 1363  W.  Fourth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Anthony,   Harriette  Holton 805  Crescent  Ave.,   Shelby,   N.   C. 

Aydlett,  Patricia  Ann .....1006  W.  Church  St.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Bachelor,     Jacquelyn     Louise Route     2,     Ellcnwood,     Ga. 

Bagnal,  Jane  Dean 2445  Fairway  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Balfour,    Ronald    Bryan Hotel    Zinzendorf,    Winston-Salem,    N.    C. 

Barrett,  Mary  Elizabeth 95  N.  Wheaton  Rd.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Beam,  Patricia  Martin 306  S.  Lamar  St.,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Bell,     Ellen     Kent Dublin,    Va. 

Bell,  Neva  Chadwick 104  Marsh  St.,   Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Boswell,  Anne  Taliaferro  1330  Lakewood  Dr.,  Lakewood  Colony,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Bowen,  Rose  Ellen 2873  Robin  Hood  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Brigman,  Alma  Olivia 1908  Park  Dr.,   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Britt,  Peggy  Jean Box  D,  La  Grange  ,N.  C. 

Brunner,  Endrea  Gail 106  W.  Depot  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Cameron,   Dora  Catherine Castle  Hayne,  N.  C. 

Chears,  Margaret  Arrington 439  Louise  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Cheek,     Carolyn     Elizabeth Smithfield,     N.     C. 

Cole,    Ruth    Florence Old   Stage    Rd.,    Chilhowie,    Va. 

Colvard,    Annabel    Lee... Jefferson,    N.    C. 

Cornelius,  Nancy  Joan 2108  Wright  Ave.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Cranford,  Sarah  Elizabeth 202  S.  Park  St.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Crawford,  Patricia  Capitola 1204  Virginia  Ave.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Crichton,   Nancy   Leighton.... Crichton,  W.   Va. 

Cuthbertson,  Loma  Faye Glen  Alpine,  N.  C. 

Davenport,  Frances  Jean 1628  Lafayette  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Deaton,  Fae  Adams Route  1,  Box  595,  Norfolk,  Va. 

DeFrese,   Susan   Caroline 208   E.   Ninth  St.,    Rome,   Ga. 
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Derrick,  Ruth  Cochran .. Clayton,  Ga. 

Dickie,  Jane  Benthall Woodland,  N.  C. 

Dickson,  Myra  Sue ...626  Carolina  Ave.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Dirom,  Loretta  Myers „ ...2315  Rivermont  Ave.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Dobson,  Carolyn  Burns 23  Warner  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Douglas,  Mary  Coates 4  Old  Lane,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Everhart,  Ralph  Ellis..... 305  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Fearing,   Jane  Carolyn Box  883,   Statesville,    N.   C. 

Fry,  Annie  Ruth 154  S.  Green  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Fuller,  Fay..... 2310  Maplewood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gilland,  Alice  Erwin 208  Kelly  St.,  Kingstree,  S.  C. 

Gore,  Xancy Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Green,  Alma  Rachel 1917  Robin  Hood  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Green,    Katharin    Rachel — Midland,    N.    C. 

Hall,  Harriet .307  Victoria  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Hankins,  Lois  Gundry .1800  Gaston  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harrison,   Helen  Jeanne ....Box  I,   Plymouth,   N.  C. 

Hedrick,  Stella  Theresa 318  E.  College  Ave.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Herman,  Virginia  Carolyn .Box  244,  Conover,  N.  C. 

Hobbs,  Roberta  Ann 1901  Dihvorth  Rd.,  East,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Hunter,    Margaret   Josephine 506    Oakridge    Ave.,    Fayetteville,    N.    C. 

Huss,  Jane  Temple 1227  Belvedere  Ave.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Johnston,  Carmen  Louise. .1212  Belvedere  Ave.,  Fairmont  Pk.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Johnston,    Peggy   Lou ....222   Forest   Hills   Dr.,   Wilmington,    N.   C. 

Johnstone,   Elizabeth  Carroll Carstone  Hall,   Mocksville,  N.  C. 

Jones,   Elizabeth  Carrow 210  Orange  St.,   Beaufort,   N.  C. 

Kennette,   Margaret  Johnston 1525  Scotland  Ave.,   Charlotte,   N.  C. 

Kerner,    Sally    Eugenia 224   Charles   St.,    Henderson,    N.    C. 

Kind,   Marilyn 9  Willow  Terrace,   Winthrop,   Mass. 

Kluttz,  Jean  Audrey 209  W.  Fisher  Ave.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Knight,  Sally  Anne 4260  Irving  Brook  Road,  Apt.  3,  Brookhaven,  Ga. 

Larkins,  Barbara  Ann 101  Library  St.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Larkins,   Emma  Sue - - Trenton,   N.  C. 

Lee,    Mary   Faye Smithfield,    N.    C. 

Lewis,  Marian  Irene Raeford,  N.  C. 

Llewellyn,  Russell  L.,  Jr .221  Vintage  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lowe,  Anne - N.  Main  St.,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Lynch,   Grace  Wilson 114  Water  St.,   Statesville,   N.   C. 

McCrary,    Elizabeth   English..... 240  Worth   St.,   Asheboro,    X.   C. 

McCutcheon,  Adrienne  Jane 121  Lee  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  X.  V. 

McGregor,    Eleanor   Earle... 11   Warner   St.,   Greenville,   S.   C. 

Macon,  Elsie  Dail - 2116  White  Oak  Rd.,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Miller,    Barbara    Anne — - Lincolnton,    X.    C. 

Misenheimer,  Barbara  Jane..— 1944  Brantley  St.,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 

Moore,  Julia  Elliot 918  W.  Princess  Anne  Rd.,  Xorfolk,  Va. 

Moore,   Marilyn. ....1121   Wateree  St.,    Kingsport,   Tenn. 

Morris,  Boyd  Milton 512  Brookstown  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 

Move,  Jeanne - Maury,    X.   C. 
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Nash.  Marilyn  Ann 3543  Hillsboro  Rd.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Newcomb,  Martha  Jane... Route  4,  Oxford  Rd.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Nichols,  Rosa  Lee 130  Wyoming  St.,  Welch,  W.  Va. 

O'Crowley,  Maureen 205  Live  Oak  Parkway,  Oleander,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Philips,    Nell    Arrington Box    112,    Battleboro,    N.    C. 

Rhyne,   Anne   Louise Buena   Vista   Dr.,   Statesville,   N.   C. 

Ripple,  Patricia  Jo 2821  Hastings  Rd.,  Silver  Lake,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

Samuel,   Marilyn ..40-12  200th  St.,   Great  Neck,   N.  Y. 

Schoolfield,  Jane  March.... 242  Hawthorne  Dr.,  Danville,  Va. 

Selig,  Betty  Lou 408  W.  Main  St.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Simpson,  Anne  Williams 2700  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sinclair,  Emma  Lee..... E.  Church  St.,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Skinner,     Elizabeth     Bebe Summerfield     Rd.,     Selma,     Ala. 

Skinner,     Mary     Marcia Summerfield     Rd.,     Selma,     Ala. 

Smith,  Betty  Jean 11  Carstensen  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  V. 

Smith,  Gloria  Ann 815  N.  Davidson  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Jane   Randolph 112  Furniss  Ave.,   Selma,   Ala. 

Spaugh,  Florence  Winkler Country  Club  Rd.,  Spray,  N.  C. 

St.  Clair,   Elvine  Temple 2307  Jefferson  St.,   Blueficld.  W,   Va. 

Stokes,    Gene   Watt 120   Main   St.,    Reidsville,    N.    C. 

Summey,    Marilyn  Rose Dallas,   N.   C. 

Swanson,    Katherine 17    Waterbury    Rd.,    Upper   Montclair,    N.    J. 

Tate,  Mary  Sue... 314  W.  Flampton  Ave.,  Danville,  Va. 

Teal,  Julia  Ross 29  Morven   Rd.,   Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Tesch,  Mary  Elizabeth..... 904  W.  Academy  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Thomas,  Alvin  Avelia 2901  Bon  Air  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Josephine  Kent 931  Live  Oak  Dr.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Watson,  Marion  Dearborn... 320  Woodcrest  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Watson,  Sara  Thompson 518  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

White,  Joann  Petree Box  15,  Archdale,  N.  C. 

Whitehurst,    Helen   Joyce Box  9S,   Ayden,    N.   C. 

Williams,  Joan 519  Arbor  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Williams,  Norma  Louise 308  N.  Third  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Wilson,   Mary  Louise 1320  S.  Sunset  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 

Wright,  Juliana  Bredenberg 3037  Park  Rd.,  Forest  Hills,  Augusta,  Ga. 


Special  Students — 1949-50 

Aderhold,  Frances  Lucille... .Staff  House,  City  Hosiptal,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Bagnal,   Harry  Stroman 915  Lynwood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 

Calloway,    Ruth Woman's   Club,    Winston-Salem,    N.    C. 

Coyner,    Eleanor    Stratton 500    Glade    St.,    Winston-Salem,    N.    C. 

Daniel,  Colleen  Solomon 3420  W.  First  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dickerson,  Mrs.  A.  J 444  Lockland  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Emde,  J.  C.  Mason 3714  N.  Cherry  St.  Ext.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Garrison,  Barbara 2345  Salem  Court,  Ardmore  Terrace  Apts., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Hine,  Laura  Estelle. 701  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Johnston,    Mary  Jane   Torgeson 1700    Grace  St.,   Winston-Salem,    N.   C. 

Jordan,  Carl  Edward 236  S.  Marshall  St.,  Graham,  N.  C. 

Kaplan,   Phyllis  Berman 905  Madison  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 

Laird,  Mrs.  R.  M 2326  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lytch,    Sarah    B. Salem    College,    Winston-Salem,    N.    C. 

Martinat,  Mrs.  E.  H Baptist  Hospital  Apts.,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 

Moize,   Sarah   May 640  Glade  St.,   Winston-Salem,    N.   C. 

Randolph,    Mrs.   Reby   X._ Westview  Dr.,   Winston-Salem,    N.   C. 

Register,  Nancy  Gaston.... 3  Baptist  Hospital  Apts.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Robin,   Mrs.  Esther  J 2342  Lynhurst  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 

Runkle,   Benjamin  Grove 666  N.  Spring  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Samson,   June  Louise.— Salem   College,   Winston-Salem,    X.   C. 

Seamans,  Alice  Diana  Fraser 2336  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 

Simmons,    Raymond    Reed 710    Miller   St.,    Winston-Salem,    X.    C. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Arch  B ..442  Springdale  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 

Taylor,  Wesley  Stephen,  Jr .....1416  W.  First.  St,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 

Trotman,  Elizabeth 822  W.  Fifth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 

Trotman,  John  Franklin.... 1125  X.  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 

Wilson,  Ada  Ann  Clinard....204  E.  Clemmonsville  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 


Summary  of  Students — 1949-50 

Seniors 59 

Juniors 73 

Sophomores _ 62 

Freshmen 112 

Total  306 

Special 28 

Total  334 
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BEQUESTS 

Gifts  to  the  College  may  take  the  form  of  scholarships,  of  pro- 
fessorships, of  additions  to  the  material  equipment,  or  of  con- 
tributions to  the  permanent  endowment  fund.  Special  condi- 
tions may,  of  course,  be  attached  to  any  gift.  Forms  of  Bequest 
are  suggested. 

Unrestricted  Bequest 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Salem  Academy  and 

College  and  their  successors  forever,  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  said 
institution. 


Unrestricted  Bequest  Making  the  College 
Residuary  Legatee 

All  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  per- 
sonal, I  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  Salem  Academy 
and  College  and  their  successors  forever,  to  be  applied  to  the 
general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  said  institution. 


Bequest  for  Endowment 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  Salem  Adacemy 

and  College  and  their  successors  forever,  the  sum  of 

dollars  to  be  invested  and  preserved  inviolably  for  the  endowment 
of  Salem  Academy  and  College. 
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CALENDAR 
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SALEM  COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1951 

September  14        Friday — Registration  of  new  day  students. 

September  15        Saturday — Registration  of  all  music  students  not 
enrolled  in  college. 

September  17       Monday — Freshmen  begin  Orientation  Program. 

September  20        Thursday,  9:00  a.m.-5  p.m. — Registration  of  sen- 
iors, juniors,  and  sophomores. 

September  21        Friday,  11:00  a.m. — Formal  Opening. 

12:00  Noon — Classes  begin;  thirty  minute  schedule 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

October  2  Tuesday,    Founders'    Day — Classes    suspended    at 

one  o'clock. 

November  21       Wednesday,   5:00  p.m. — Thanksgiving  recess  be- 
gins. 

November  26       Monday,  8:30  a.m. — Classes  resume. 

December  18        Tuesday,  4:00  p.m. — Christmas  vacation  begins. 


January  3 
January  24 
January  25 

February  4 
February  5 
April   9 
April  17 
May  21 
May  22 

May  31 
June  1 
June  2 


1952 

Thursday,  9:25  a.m. — Classes  resume. 
Thursday — Reading  Day. 

Friday,   through   February  2,  Saturday — First  se- 
mester examinations. 
Monday,  2:00-5:00  p.m. — Registration. 
Tuesday — Second  semester  begins. 
Wednesday,  5:00  p.m. — Spring  recess  begins. 
Thursday,  9:25  a.m. — Classes  resume. 
Wednesday — Reading  Day. 

Thursday,   through   May   30,   Friday — Second   se- 
mester examinations. 
Saturday — Alumnae  Day. 
Sunday — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Monday — Commencement. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


The  Right  Reverend  J.  Kenneth  Pfohl,  Chairman 


Miss  Ada  Allen 

Mrs.  Thomas  Barber 

Dr.  Agnew  H.  Bahnson 

Mrs.  Agnew  H.  Bahnson,  Jr. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Bahnson,  Jr. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Brandon 

Reverend  I.  Howard  Chadwick 

Mr.  Archibald  Craige 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Elberson 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Fry 

Mr.  Howard  Gray 

Mrs.  Gordon  Hanes 

Reverend  Herbert  Johnson 

Mrs.  Hugh  Johnson 


Dr.  Fred  Leinbach 
Mrs.  J.  Harold  McKeithen 
Mr.  W.  Pendleton  Sandridge 
Mr.  W.  F.  Shaffner,  Secretary 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Siewers 
Mrs.  John  T.  Simpson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Ronald  Slye 
Dr.  R.  Gordon  Spaugh 
Mr.  Clarkson  S.  Starbuck 
Col.  L.  Corrin  Strong 
Mr.  E.  Frank  Tulloch 
Mr.  William  N.  Vogler 
Mr.  Francis  F.  Willingham 
Mr.  Julius  A.  Woodward 


President  Dale  H.  Gramley,  ex  officio 


TRUSTEE  COMMITTEES 

Executive  Committee — Mr.  F.  F.  Willingham,  Chairman 
Mr.  C.  E.  Elberson  Dr.  R.  Gordon  Spaugh 

Mr.  W.  F.  Shaffner  Mr.  Clarkson  S.  Starbuck 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Siewers  Mr.  W.  Pendleton  Sandridge 

Committee  on  Finance — Mr.  Charles  N.  Siewers,  Chairman 
Mr.  Howard  Gray  Mr.  E.  Frank  Tulloch 

Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds — Mr.  C.  S.  Starbuck,  Chairman 
Miss  Ada  Allen  Mr.  Fred  F.  Bahnson 

Mrs.  Agnew  H.  Bahnson,  Jr.  Rev.  I.  Howard  Chadwick 


Cler\  of  the  Board — Reverend  George  G.  Higgins 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Dale  H.  Gramley,  A.B.,  M.S.,  LITT.D.,  LL.D. 

President 

Ivy  May  Hixson,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Academic  Dean 

Charles  Gildersleeve  Vardell,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  PH.D 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Music 

Amy  R.  Heidbreder,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Dean  of  Students 

Anna  Gertrude  Perryman,  B.A. 
Treasurer 

Margaret  Lynch  Simpson,  B.A. 
Recorder 


THE  FACULTY 

(In  Order  of  Appointment) 

Roy  Jones  Campbell 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Physics 

B.A.,    Bates    College;    M.P.H.,    Harvard    University;    Professional 

Study,   University  of  Chicago   and  the   Massachusetts   Institute  of 

Technology. 

Francis  Charles  Anscombe 

Professor  of  History,  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Earlham  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 

LL.B.,  Hamilton  College  of  Law;  Professional  Studies,  Kingsmead 

College,  England;   Johns   Hopkins   University,  Wake  Forest  Law 

School. 
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Minnie  Jameson  Smith 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Idaho;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, George  Peabody  College,  and  University  of  Washington. 

Evabelle  Simmons  Covington 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics 

B.A.,  Shorter  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Professional 
Study,  Columbia  University,  University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of 
Virginia,  University  of  California,  Duke  University,  University  of 
Maryland,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Acadia  University,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Research 
and  Study  in  France  and  Spain. 

Arley  Theodore  Curlee 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

Lucile  Vest  Scott 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Profes- 
sional study,  Middlebury  College,  University  of  Mexico,  and  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Ivy  May  Hixson 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Professional  Study,  American  Academy  in  Rome,  University  of 
Michigan,  Duke  University,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Jess  Lucile  Byrd 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Profes- 
sional Study,  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  University,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 
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Sadie  Elizabeth  Welch 

Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.A.,  Greensboro  College;  M.A.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Woman's  College  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Charles  Gregg  Singer 
Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Haverford  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Professional  Study,  University  of  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Lee  Riegner 

Instructor  in  English,  Director  of  Dramatics 

B.S.,  Bucknell  University;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University. 

B.  Carson  French 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.S.,  Yale  University;  Profes- 
sional Study,  Harvard  University. 

Catherine  Nicholson 
Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Flora  Macdonald  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Professional  Study,  Columbia  University,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and  University  of  North  Carolina. 

William  B.  Todd 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Edwin  A.  Sawyer 

Instructor  in  Religion 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Lehigh  University;  B.D.,  Moravian  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Virginia  Hodges 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.A.,  Marshall  College;  Graduate  study,  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 
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Dorothy  E.  Moran 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Mary  L.  Melvin 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  Brown  University;  Professional  Study,  University  of  Paris, 
Berlitz  School  of  Languages,  Latin  American  Institute,  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Warren  F.  Spencer 

Instructor  in  History 

B.S.S.,  Georgetown  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

Professional  Study,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harold  Michael  Lewis 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma;  Docteur  de  V  Universite  de  Poiters; 
Professional  Study,  University  of  Toulouse,  University  of  Salaman- 
ca, the  Centro  de  Estudios  Historicos  in  Madrid,  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Harry  W.  Martin 

Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Economics 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Edwin  R  Shewmake 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  Davidson  College,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Pro- 
fessional Study,  Ringling  School  of  Art,  Art  Students  League  of 
New  York,  Cleveland  Art  Institute. 

Ruth  DeBardeleben 

Instructor  in  Education 

B.A.,   M.A.,  University   of  Alabama;   Professional  Study,   McGill 

University. 

Allene  W.  Hunter 

Lecturer  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  Pro- 
fessional Study,  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 
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Grace  Carter  Efird 

Lecturer  in  Education 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers; 
Professional  Study,  University  of  Chicago,  Woman's  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Charles  Gildersleeve  Vardell,  Jr. 

Piano,  Organ,  Composition 

B.A.,  Princeton  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester; 
Associate  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists;  Postgraduate  Di- 
plomas. Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York. 

Laurie  Rogers  Jones 
Piano 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Student,  Mrs. 
Crosby  Adams'  Summer  School;  Certificate  American  Institute  of 
Applied  Music,  New  York;  Student  of  Kate  S.  Chittenden;  Teach- 
er's Course  with  Guy  Maier. 

Mary  Frances  Cash 

Theory,  Counterpoint 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College;  Associate  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organ- 
ists, Graduate  Study,  Eastman  School  of  Music. 

Mary  Virginia  Jones 
Piano 
Organ  and  Piano  Diplomas,  Salem  College. 

Harriet  Mariel  Greider 
Piano 

Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Certificate,  American  Institute  of 
Applied  Music,  New  York;  Student,  Kate  S.  Chittenden  and  H. 
Rawlins  Baker. 

Eleanor  Shaffner  Guthrie 
Harp 
B.A.,  Salem  College;  Pupil  of  Carlos  Salzedo,  New  York. 


coU.EGE    LIBRAE 
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Nell  Brushingham  Starr 
Voice 

Artists  and  Teachers  Diploma,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic; Pupil  of  Herbert  Witherspoon,  New  York;  Pupil  of  Daniel 
Protheroe,  Chicago;  Study  of  the  de  Reszke  Method,  Paris,  France; 
Student,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  member  of  National  Asssocia- 
tion  of  Teachers  of  Singing. 

Louise  Cox  Bowen 
Piano 

Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Student,  Elizabeth  Quaile.  Francis 
Moore,  Teresita  Carreno  Blois. 

James  Richard  Lerch 

Violin,  Orchestra,  Orchestration,  Methods,   Conducting 

B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  Professional  Study,  Juilliard  School 

of  Music. 

Paul  Willard  Peterson 

Voice,  Choral  Ensemble,  Voice  Methods 

B.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of  Music;  M.Mus.Ed.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; Professional  Study,  Christiansen  Summer  Choir  School, 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing. 

Margaret  Ferrill  Vardell 
Organ,  Piano  Methods 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College;  M.Mus.,  University  of  Rochester;  Col- 
league, American  Guild  of  Organists. 

Nell  Folger  Glenn 
Accompanist 

B.S.  in  Music,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Private  Pupil,  Sascha  and  Julia  Prichard,  New  York. 

Margaret  Ferguson  Merrimon 
Piano 

Diploma  d'execution,  American  Conservatory,  Fontainebleau, 
France;  American  Conservatory,  Chicago;  Private  Study,  Josef 
and  Rosina  Lhevinne  and  Robert  Casadesus. 

Ralph  Robert  Bell 

Woodwind  Instruments 

B.A.,  B.M.E.,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 
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June  Louise  Samson 

Public  School  Music,  History  of  Music,  Music  Appreciation 
B.A.,  Pembroke  College  in- Brown  University;  M.A.,  Smith  College; 
Professional  Study,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Juilliard  School  of 
Music  and  University  of  Innsbruck;  Colleague,  American  Guild  of 
Organists. 

Frances  Miller  Sowers 
Piano 
B.Mus.,  Salem  College. 

Eugene  M.  Jacobowsky 
Instructor  in  Violin 

B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  M.A.,  Teachers'  College  of  Colum- 
bia University. 

Joan  E.  Jacobowsky 
Instructor  in  Voice 

B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  M.A.,  Teachers'  College  of  Colum- 
bia University. 

Librarians 

Grace  Louise  Siewers 
Librarian 

BA.,  Salem  College;  Professional  Study,  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University;  School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University. 

Katherine  Smith  Pyron 
Associate  Librarian 

BA.,  Guilford  College;  M.A.,  B.S.  in  Library  Science,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  Bryn  Mawr,  University  of  Col- 
orado. 

Alice  Googe  Bauer 

Library  Assistant 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  B.S.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Grad- 
uate Study,  University  of  Michigan. 

Annette  Wilson  Chance 
Library  Assistant 
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OTHER  OFFICERS  AND  ASSISTANTS 

Edith  Ann  Kirkland,  B.A Director  of  Public  Relations 

Lelia  Graham  Marsh,  B.A Alumnae  Secretary 

Evelyn  T.  Carlson,  B.A.,  M.S Assistant  Dean  of  Students 

Mary  Stockton  Cummings,  B.A. Dietitian 

Josephine  Pugh  Woestendiek,  B.A. News  Bureau 

Anna  Kiger  Hanes Assistant  to  the  Treasurer 

Peggy  Gray,  B.A Field  Representative 

Samuel  Frederick  Pfohl,  M.D. College  Physician 

Blandina  Biggers,  R.N Nurse 

Mildred  Fowler,  R.N. Nurse 

Pauline  Louise  Gray,  B.A. Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Mary  Benson,  B.S. Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Thurman  Edwards Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Ann  Voss  Rose Secretary  to  the  President 

Patsy  Ruth  Law,  B.A. Secretary  to  the  Academic  Dean 

Algine  Neely  Ogburn,  B.A. Secretary  to  the  School  of  Music 

Martha  Pardue  Parrish Secretary  to  the  Treasurer 

Alliene  Maddox  Everest  Secretary,  Office  of  Public  Relations 

Hazel  Joyce  Perry Secretary  and  Stock  Room  Clerk 

Elizabeth  Kent  Holmes Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Students 

James  Grover  Regan  .  .  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Essie  Shouse Superintendent  of  Houses 
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FACULTY  COMMITTEES— 1950-51 

Academic  Council:  Miss  Hixson,  Chairman;  Miss  Covington,  Mr.  Cur- 
lee,  Miss  Hodges,  Dr.  Lewis,  Dr.  Singer,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Todd,  Dr. 
Vardell,  Dr.  Welch,  Dr.  Gramley,  Mr.  French,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Moran,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Shewmake. 

Admissions:  Miss  Hixson,  Chairman;  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Smith,  Miss  Simp- 
son, Dr.  Welch,  Dr.  Vardell,  Miss  Covington,  Mrs.  Heidbreder,  Miss 
Kirkland  (consultant). 

Calendar:  Miss  Covington,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Heidbreder,  Mr.  Curlee, 
Dr.  Vardell,  Miss  Simpson,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Catalogue:  Mrs.  Scott,  Chairman;  Mr.  Martin,  Miss  Hixson,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, Miss  Nicholson,  Dr.  Smith. 

Class  Attendance:  Dr.  Smith,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Heidbreder,  Mrs.  Scott, 
Miss  Simpson,  Miss  Covington,  Miss  Samson,  Miss  Hixson. 

Curriculum:  Miss  Hixson,  Chairman;  Dr.  Lewis,  Dr.  Vardell,  Mr. 
Shewmake,  Dr.  Singer,  Mr.  Martin,  Miss  Nicholson,  Miss  Hodges. 

Lecture:  Miss  Byrd,  Chairman;  Miss  Marsh,  Mrs.  Merrimon,  Mrs.  Py- 
ron,  Miss  Kirkland,  Dr.  Todd. 

Library:  Miss  Siewers,  Chairman;  Mr.  Shewmake,  Mrs.  Melvin,  Mrs. 
Pyron,  Miss  Marsh,  Mr.  French,  Miss  Hodges,  Miss  DeBardeleben, 
Dr.  Singer,  Mr.  Martin. 

Points:  Mrs.  Scott,  Chairman;  Dr.  Smith,  Mss  Cash,  Miss  Simpson, 
Miss  Hixson,  Mr.  Spencer. 

Public  Relations:  Dr.  Gramley,  Chairman;  Mr.  Shewmake,  Miss  Kirk- 
land, Miss  Marsh,  Dr.  Vardell,  Miss  Riegner,  Mrs.  Heidbreder,  Miss 
Covington,  Miss  Byrd. 

Research:  Miss  Byrd,  Chairman;  Mr.  Spencer,  Dr.  Welch,  Mrs.  Melvin, 
Dr.  Wenhold,  Mr.  French. 

Scholarship  and  Student  Aid:  Miss  Perryman,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Heid- 
breder, Miss  Hixson,  Miss  Kirkland,  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Special  Study  and  Evaluation  Committee:  Miss  Covington,  Chair- 
man; Dr.  Vardell,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Singer,  Dr.  Welch,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Miss  Riegner. 

Student  Government:  Dr.  Gramley,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Heidbreder,  Miss 
Carlson,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Singer,  Miss  Covington. 

Student  Participation:  Miss  Carlson,  Chairman;  Miss  Hixson,  Mr. 
Lerch. 

Teacher  Education:  Dr.  Todd,  Chairman;  Dr.  Welch,  Miss  Coving- 
ton, Miss  Byrd,  Dr.  Singer,  Mr.  French,  Mrs.  Scott,  Miss  Samson, 
Miss  DeBardeleben. 
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History 


Salem  is  one  of  the  historic  colleges  of  America.  It  was  founded 
in  1772  by  the  Moravians,  oldest  Protestant  denomination  in  the 
world,  which  will  observe  its  500th  anniversary  in  1957.  As  a  day 
school  for  the  daughters  of  the  Salem  community  it  was  originally 
known  as  Salem  Female  Academy,  the  only  school  of  its  kind  for 
young  women  in  the  South.  At  that  time,  there  were  indeed  only 
two  similar  institutions  in  the  North.  It  continued  its  work  unfal- 
teringly through  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  first  years  of  the 
republic.  In  1791,  George  Washington,  then  president  of  the  new 
United  States,  visited  Salem  and  stayed  two  nights  at  the  nearby 
Salem  Tavern.  His  diary  reveals  the  interest  with  which  he  ex- 
amined both  the  school  and  community  life. 

Salem  was  established  by  men  trained  in  the  universities  of  Europe. 
From  its  beginning  it  was  known  for  its  scholarship  and  its  care- 
ful discipline.  During  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  it  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1802 
arrangements  were  made  for  accepting  students  to  live  in  residence. 
Many  Salem  students  became  in  later  years  leaders  among  the 
women  of  the  nation.  Mrs.  James  K.  Polk,  wife  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  Mrs.  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  wife  of  the 
Confederate  general,  received  their  education  at  Salem. 

By  1855  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  resident  students  were  en- 
rolled. At  that  time  Main  Hall,  the  spacious  central  building  which 
is  still  the  principal  academic  center,  replaced  the  original  structure. 
During  the  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction,  Salem  was  taxed 
with  the  problem  of  caring  for  its  overflowing  student  body,  but 
it  persevered  with  a  courage  which  has  kept  it  open  every  day  since 
its  founding  in  1772. 

Through  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  first 
part  of  the  twentieth  century,  Salem  has  made  consistent  progress. 
The  emphasis,  however,  has  not  been  on  increasing  the  size  of 
the  college,  but  on  a  thorough  modernization  of  its  plant  and  edu- 
cational program.  The  old  buildings,  retained  and  cherished  for 
their  artistic  value,  have  been  supplemented  for  practical  purposes 
by  new  structures  in  the  same  architecture. 

[16] 
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In  the  long  course  of  its  history,  the  original  institution  grew  into 
two  modern  educational  establishments;  Salem  Academy,  an  ac- 
credited college-preparatory  school,  and  Salem  College,  a  standard 
four-year  college.  They  were  separated  academically  in  1912,  and 
since  1930  Salem  Academy  has  occupied  an  entirely  new  and  sepa- 
rate plant. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  who  served  as 
president  for  forty  years,  the  building  program  for  the  college 
forged  ahead.  Successive  steps  were  taken  to  revise  the  curriculum, 
which  has  been  constantly  expanded  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  modern  women  whose  responsibilities  and  sphere  of  activities 
have  greatly  increased.  In  this  progressive  development  Salem  has 
preserved  the  best  of  her  cultural  traditions.  Dr.  Rondthaler  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Dale  H.  Gramley  as  president  of  the  institution 
on  July  1,  1949. 

Though  primarily  a  school  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  Salem  has 
long  given  special  attention  to  music.  Under  Dr.  Charles  G.  Var- 
dell,  Jr.,  Dean  since  1928,  the  School  of  Music  has  won  national 
recognition  and  is  one  of  Salem's  strongest  claims  to  distinction 
among  American  colleges. 

Background 

Salem  is  a  church-related  college.  Although  its  faculty  and  student 
body  represent  many  Christian  denominations,  the  college  was 
founded  and  supported  in  the  early  days  by  the  Moravian  Church 
in  America,  the  history  of  which  is  here  briefly  summarized. 

The  Moravian  Church,  or  Unitas  Fratrum,  is  a  pre-reformation 
denomination  founded  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  This  denomina- 
tion was  known  for  its  earnest  piety,  its  love  of  peace,  and  its  in- 
terest in  education.  These  qualities  are  well  illustrated  in  the  life 
of  the  great  Moravian  bishop,  John  Amos  Comenius,  who  declined 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  and  remained  in  Europe  to  become  a 
pioneer  in  establishing  the  modern  educational  system. 

After  years  of  persecution  and  exile,  the  Moravians  found  a  haven 
first  with  Count  Zinzendorf  in  Saxony,  later  in  America,  partic- 
ularly in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina.  By  1766  one  group  of 
Moravians  had  settled  on  a  one-hundred-thousand-acre  tract  of  land 
in  the  middle  of  North  Carolina  and  had  founded  the  little  com- 
munity of  Salem.  True  to  their  belief  in  education,  they  estab- 
lished Salem  College  in  1772  following  closely  the  founding  of  the 
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Home  Moravian  Church.  This  beautiful  and  historic  building  is 
located  on  land  immediately  joining  the  college  campus. 

Aim  and  Purpose 

The  enrichment  of  the  individual  student's  preparation  for  useful 
life,  intellectually,  vocationally,  culturally,  morally,  physically  and 
spiritually,  is  the  aim  of  Salem  College.  Through  a  sound  liberal 
arts  and  science  curriculum,  through  a  strong  student  government 
organization,  through  its  church-membered  faculty,  and  through 
the  aesthetic  values  of  an  attractive  campus  community,  the  insti- 
tution promotes  these  ends. 

Salem  College  believes  that  education  is  more  than  mere  training 
in  techniques  for  doing  things  and  thus  it  gives  emphasis  to  the 
humanities.  It  believes  knowledge  without  direction  is  a  counter- 
feit, and  thus  it  endeavors  to  provide  Christian  values.  It  believes 
higher  education  should  equip  people  for  the  society  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  but  that  it  must  also  prepare  people  for  their  own  in- 
evitable solitude. 

Stimulation  of  the  intellect  to  the  fullness  of  student  capacity, 
stimulation  of  attitudes  to  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
stimulation  of  the  individual  to  a  consciousness  of  religious  values 
are  objectives.  Involved  as  an  over-all  goal  is  the  institution's 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  individual's  and  to  society's  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Academic  Standing 

Salem  College  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  the  highest  accrediting  agency  for  under- 
graduate colleges  of  the  Southern  states.  She  also  holds  member- 
ship in  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference,  the  Council  of 
Church-Related  Colleges  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges.  Salem  College  is  recognized  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women.  The  work  of  the  School  of 
Music  receives  full  recognition  from  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music.  The  course  in  medical  technology  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the  work  in  die- 
tetics is  approved  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association. 

Students  who  receive  degrees  from  Salem  College  are  qualified  for 
entrance  into  leading  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
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Location 

Salem  College  is  located  in  Winston-Salem,  a  thriving  industrial 
city  of  nearly  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau 
of  North  Carolina.  The  city  is  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  and  has  an  elevation  of  one  thousand  feet.  It  is  equi- 
distant from  the  resort  centers  of  Asheville  and  Pinehurst.  Being 
two  hundred  miles  inland,  Winston-Salem  has  an  even  tempered, 
mild,  dry,  and  healthful  climate  the  year  around. 

Winston-Salem  is  an  overnight  train  journey  from  New  York 
City,  and  is  halfway  between  Washington  and  Atlanta.  Trans- 
portation facilities  include  plane  service  by  the  Eastern,  Piedmont 
and  Capital  Air  Lines;  by  two  rail  lines,  Southern  Railway  and  the 
Norfolk  and  Western;  and  by  numerous  main  state  and  interstate 
bus  lines. 

The  Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  campus,  located  to  the  rear  of  the  buildings  and  therefore 
private,  covers  an  area  of  fifty-six  and  one-half  acres.  It  is  divided 
equally  between  the  original  forest  covered  park  area  and  level 
meadow-land  given  to  athletic  fields.  The  boxwood  walks,  the 
memorial  bridges  over  the  brook,  the  ancient  Washington  Spring 
House,  the  May  Court,  and  many  varieties  of  native  forest  trees, 
some  of  which  are  more  than  a  century  old,  make  this  historic 
campus  varied  and  inviting.  On  the  athletic  fields  are  located  six 
tennis  courts,  a  hockey  field,  an  archery  range,  and  four  practice 
holes  for  golf. 

The  original  colonial  buildings  of  Salem  College  and  Salem  com- 
munity are  well  known,  particularly  to  artists  and  architects,  for 
their  quaintness,  sturdiness,  and  beauty.  The  tile  roofs,  the  hooded 
doorways,  and  the  subdued  colors  of  the  old  brick  impart  an  ex- 
traordinary sense  of  restfulness  and  give  significance  to  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  word  Salem — peace.  The  total  plant  consists  of 
twenty  buildings,  seven  of  which  face  the  public  square  of  Old  Sa- 
lem, with  the  others  located  in  the  rear  on  the  spacious  campus. 
The  many  new  structures  have  been  carefully  designed  to  perpet- 
uate the  architectural  beauty  of  the  old  buildings,  and  a  special  kind 
of  handmade  brick  has  been  used  in  their  construction.  These 
buildings  in  the  order  of  their  erection  are  as  follows: 

The  Sister's  House — Erected  in  1785,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  one  of  the  most  historic  buildings  of  Old  Salem. 
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Originally  it  was  the  home  of  the  single  women  of  the  Moravian 
community.  In  the  early  days  these  "Sisters"  cared  for  the  girls 
of  the  boarding  school  and  provided  many  devoted  teachers.  The 
structure  has  lost  none  of  its  original  charm  in  its  166  years  of  serv- 
ice.  It  is  now  used  as  a  college  residence. 

South  Hall— In  1802,  answering  the  urgent  requests  of  many  par- 
ents far  and  near  to  send  their  daughters  to  Salem,  this  brick  struc- 
ture was  built  to  accommodate  the  first  boarding  students.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  the  buildings  on  the  campus  which  were  constructed 
specifically  for  school  purposes.  Originally  it  was  only  two  stories 
high,  with  study  rooms  and  dormitory  facilities.  Later  two  addi- 
tional floors  were  added  as  Salem  continued  to  increase  its  enroll- 
ment. Today  this  building  contains  the  Art  Department  and  a 
number  of  classrooms.  In  1945,  the  second  floor  was  entirely  made 
over  into  dormitory  rooms.  There  is  a  student  recreation  room  on 
the  first  floor. 

The  Office  Building — Architecturally  one  of  the  most  attractive 
buildings  facing  on  Salem  Square,  this  structure  was  erected  in 
1810  as  a  home  for  the  "Inspector,"  as  the  early  head  of  the  school 
was  called.  No  longer  used  as  a  residence,  it  still  contains  the  office 
of  the  President  together  with  the  offices  of  the  Treasurer,  and  the 
Business  Manager.  In  a  separate  part  of  the  building  with  its  own 
entrance  is  the  College  Bookstore.  The  second  floor  has  a  con- 
ference room  for  trustees,  a  guest  room  and  archives.  The  building 
was  restored  in  1936  through  the  generosity  of  a  trustee. 

The  Annie  Spencer  Penn  Alumnae  House — Exactly  when  the 
original  structure  of  this  building  was  erected  is  not  known,  but 
there  is  a  reference  to  its  use  in  1817.  Since  this  date  it  has  been 
altered  several  times  and  has  served  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is 
located  adjoining  the  Old  Chapel  and  facing  the  Alumnae  Gar- 
den. In  1942  a  fund  was  started  for  its  restoration.  The  initial  gift 
was  made  by  Mr.  Jefr  Penn,  and  the  building  bears  the  name  of 
his  mother,  who  attended  Salem.  Now  completely  restored,  the 
Alumnae  House  contains  a  reception  room  and  the  office  of  the 
Alumnae  Secretary  on  the  first  floor,  two  guest  rooms  for  college 
and  alumnae  visitors  on  the  second  floor,  and  an  alcove  dormitory 
on  the  third  floor. 

Main  Hall — This  well-known  central  building  dates  from  1855. 
It  is  four  stories  in  height,  with  its  stately  Doric  portico  facing 
Salem  Square.   Built  to  replace  the  first  school  building,  Main  Hall 
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now  houses  classrooms,  offices,  and  reception  rooms.  The  ground 
floor  contains  the  offices  of  the  Academic  Dean,  the  Recorder  and 
the  Director  of  Public  Relations. 

Old  Chapel — Adjoining  Main  Hall  is  this  brick  building  three 
stories  in  height,  dating  from  1856.  The  main  floor  is  now  the 
Day  Student  Center.  The  upper  floor,  originally  an  assembly  room 
and  later  used  as  the  college  library,  was  in  1939  converted  into  a 
small  auditorium.  Its  stage  serves  the  needs  of  the  play-production 
classes  and  dramatic  organizations. 

President's  Residence — Erected  in  1888  and  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, this  frame  house  was  rebuilt  in  1924  through  the  benefaction 
of  a  trustee  and  his  daughter,  and  serves  both  the  private  and  semi- 
public  functions  appropriate  to  its  designation. 

Park  Hall — This  building,  constructed  in  1890,  housed  the  Science 
Department  until  the  Spring  of  1951.  The  building  is  undergoing 
renovation  in  order  to  serve  other  needs  of  the  college. 

Society  Hall — This  house,  centrally  located  on  the  campus,  was 
built  in  1892  and  serves  as  a  residence  for  faculty. 

Lehman  Hall — This  house,  built  in  1892  and  named  for  Miss 
Emma  Lehman,  a  teacher  at  Salem  for  fifty  years,  serves  as  a  resi- 
dence for  faculty. 

Memorial  Hall — The  cornerstone  of  this  building,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  alumnae  and  former  faculty,  was  laid  in  1902  to  cele- 
brate the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  board- 
ing department.  The  building  is  used  by  the  School  of  Music.  On 
the  main  floor  is  the  assembly  hall  used  for  concerts,  lectures,  and 
all  public  occasions.  This  hall,  with  balcony  and  stage,  seats  ap- 
proximately eight  hundred  persons  and  contains  the  Fogle  Me- 
morial organ.  On  the  second  and  third  floors  of  Memorial  Hall 
are  located  the  thirty  studios,  recitation  rooms,  and  practice  rooms 
constituting  the  instructional  equipment  of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  Alice  Clewell  Dormitory — The  construction  of  this  modern 
fireproof  dormitory  in  1922  initiated  an  extensive  building  program 
which  has  continued  to  the  present.  This  building  has  seventy 
student  rooms,  in  addition  to  parlors  and  reception  rooms,  Deans' 
offices,  and  various  recreation  rooms.  A  large  number  of  alumnae, 
students,  and  local  citizens  contributed  to  the  building  fund.  The 
building  is  a  memorial  to  Alice  Clewell,  wife  of  Dr.  John  R.  Cle- 
well, who  was  president  of  Salem  College  from  1888  to  1909. 
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The  Bahnson  Memorial  Infirmary — This  structure,  erected  in 
1925  on  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  campus,  is  a  thoroughly 
equipped,  modern,  fireproof  building.  It  includes  wards,  a  diet 
kitchen,  nurses'  rooms,  a  convalescent  room,  a  consultation  room, 
and  a  sun  parlor.  This  building  is  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  T.  Bahnson,  college  physician,  a  life-time  resident  of  this 
community. 

The  Lizora  Fortune  Hanes  House — This  building  was  erected 
in  1930  by  an  alumna,  Katharine  Hanes,  in  memory  of  her  mother. 
It  is  in  general  a  replica  of  the  historic  Vogler  residence  adjoining 
Salem  Square,  and  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  reproducing 
the  architectural  traditions  of  the  Salem  of  a  century  and  one- 
half  ago.  The  twelve  rooms  furnished  in  colonial  style  are  devoted 
to  practice  housekeeping  under  the  drection  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department. 

The  Louisa  Wilson  Bitting  Dormitory — Also  constructed  in 
1930  this  dormitory  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  William  N.  Reynolds  in 
memory  of  her  mother,  who  was  a  devoted  alumna  of  Salem.  The 
building,  a  replica  of  the  early  Salem  architecture  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  upper  campus, 
and  is  used  exclusively  as  a  residence  and  as  a  social  center  for  the 
seniors. 

The  Library — The  Library,  erected  in  1937,  is  four  stories  in 
height,  a  thoroughly  modern,  fireproof,  and  well-equipped  build- 
ing. The  spacious  reading  room,  the  seminar  and  study  rooms,  and 
the  browsing  room  give  ample  opportunity  for  reference  work  and 
for  supplementary  and  recreational  reading.  The  four  stack  levels 
contain  38,000  volumes  and  provide  space  for  the  additions  that  are 
continually  being  acquired.  Open  stacks  give  students  direct  ac- 
cess to  all  books,  as  well  as  to  current  and  bound  periodicals.  The 
library  is  a  depository  for  United  States  Government  documents. 
It  has  a  Recordak  Microfilm  Reading  Machine  and  a  growing  col- 
lection of  microfilm.  The  Rondthaler  Listening  Room,  a  gift  of 
the  class  of  1949,  is  located  on  the  third  floor.  It  is  fully  equipped 
with  records,  turntables,  and  ear  phones. 

The  Gymnasium — This  well-appointed  building,  completed  early 
in  1937,  immediately  adjoins  the  athletic  field.  Of  brick  construc- 
tion, it  houses  a  full-sized  basketball  floor,  shower  and  dressing 
room  space  for  all  physical  education  activities,  and  provides  ample 
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seating  facilities  for  spectators.  The  building  is  the  gift  of  anony- 
mous friends  of  the  institution. 

Corrin  Hall — The  college  refectory  was  completed  in  1941,  and 
was  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Alvah  Strong.  This  stately  addi- 
tion to  the  Salem  College  campus  is  in  architectural  harmony  with 
the  other  Salem  buildings.  The  main  dining  room  seats  450  per- 
sons, and  the  club  dining  room  150  persons.  The  pantries,  the 
kitchens,  the  refrigeration,  the  storage,  and  all  other  facilities  are 
planned  with  the  skilled  supervision  of  engineers  for  the  utmost 
efficiency. 

The  Hattie  Strong  Residence — This  building,  completed  in  1942, 
was  a  second  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Alvah  Strong.  The  main 
floor  is  an  apartment,  designed  originally  as  a  residence  for  the 
donor,  but  refurnished  in  1950  by  Col.  L.  Corrin  Strong,  son  of 
the  donor,  as  a  memorial  student  social  center  and  residence  for  the 
Dean  of  Students.  The  building,  architecturally  in  the  Salem  tra- 
dition, is  a  modern  dormitory  to  accommodate  thirty-six  students. 

The  Science  Building — This  $200,000  building,  made  possible  by  a 
$50,000  grant  from  the  General  Education  Board  plus  contributions 
totalling  $151,000  from  friends  and  alumnae,  was  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1951.  On  the  first  floor  are  a  lecture  hall,  general  chem- 
istry laboratory,  and  office.  The  ground  floor  provides  space  for 
analytical,  organic  and  physical  chemistry  laboratories,  and  the  main 
stock  room.  The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  biology  and  physics 
laboratories  and  classroom,  and  the  third  floor  by  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department. 

The  Endowment 

The  endowment  and  trust  funds  of  Salem  College  total  over  $949,- 
000.  During  the  past  five  years  approximately  $400,000  have  been 
added  to  these  funds;  a  continuing  campaign  will  eventually  bring 
the  endowment  and  trust  funds  to  a  total  of  $1,000,000.  The  en- 
dowment funds  are  preserved  inviolate  and  are  invested  by  a  large 
and  reputable  trust  concern,  the  income  being  used  to  further  and 
improve  the  educational  offerings  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  general  endowment  fund,  alumnae  and  other 
friends  of  the  college  contribute  each  year  to  a  working  fund 
known  as  LIVING  ENDOWMENT.  These  funds  are  not  in- 
vested but  are  for  immediate  use  by  the  Administration. 
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The  Hattie  M.  Strong  Fund 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Henry  Alvah  Strong,  a  trustee,  long-time  friend 
and  benefactor  of  Salem  College,  and  through  the  generosity  of 
her  friends,  the  institution  has  established  the  Hattie  M.  Strong 
Fund  for  National  and  International  Understanding. 

The  purposes  are  (1)  to  foster  and  encourage  the  spread  of  infor- 
mation about  national  and  world  affairs  to  the  end  that  Salem 
College  students  may  become  consciously  aware  of  their  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  as  citizens;  (2)  to  promote  and  help  sup- 
port the  enrollment  of  foreign  students  at  Salem  College  to  the  end 
that  native-born  students  and  foreign  students  as  well  might  de- 
velop an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  others'  viewpoints 
and  attitudes;  and  (3)  to  encourage,  through  lectures  by  experts, 
an  awareness  of  national  and  world  problems  to  the  end  that  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  peace  may  more  quickly  be  achieved. 
The  income  from  the  Hattie  M.  Strong  Fund  for  National  and 
International  Understanding  ($44,263.50)  in  1949-50  is  used  for 
the  following: 

1.  Foreign  Student  Scholarships. 

2.  Lectures  by  persons  well  versed  in  world  affairs  and  national  and 
international  problems. 

3.  International  Days  and  Week-ends,  when  speakers  and  foreign 
students  of  other  colleges  are  brought  to  the  campus  for  panel 
and  informal  discussions  with  Salem  students. 

4.  Occasional  music,  art  and  literary  programs  centering  in  foreign 
cultures. 

Scholarships,  Awards,  and  Student  Aid 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  and  alumnae  and  by  means  of 
regular  appropriations  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Salem 
College  provides  financial  assistance  in  varying  amounts  to  deserv- 
ing students.  Two  kinds  of  scholarships,  general  and  competitive, 
are  offered  annually  by  the  college. 

Competitive  Scholarships — Each  year  three  scholarships  valued  at 
$1,000  over  a  four-year  period  are  offered  to  incoming  resident 
freshmen.  The  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid  makes 
its  decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  applicant's  character  and  purpose, 
high  school  record,  and  her  scores  in  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  and 
Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
Each  scholarship  includes  an  award  of  $400  for  the  freshman  year 
arid  $200  for  each  succeeding  year,  provided  a  high  scholastic  aver- 
age is  maintained. 
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An  applicant  for  a  competitive  scholarship  must  make  formal  appli- 
cation as  a  resident  student  and  complete  all  admission  procedure. 
She  must  submit  a  one-page  statement  of  her  intellectual  interests 
and  of  her  plans  for  work'  or  study  after  the  completion  of  her 
degree.  She  must  also  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  the  Eng- 
lish Composition  Achievement  Test,  and  one  additional  achieve- 
ment test  (of  her  own  selection)  given  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  applicant  to 
make  application  to  the  Board,  as  explained  on  page  thirty-nine  of 
the  catalogue. 

Honor  Scholarship  for  Day  Students — This  scholarship  is  awarded 
each  year  to  a  senior  in  one  of  the  high  schools  of  Winston-Salem. 
It  is  designated  for  an  incoming  freshman  day  student  and  covers 
full  tuition  charges  for  the  freshman  year,  with  half  of  the  tuition 
charges  for  each  succeeding  year,  provided  a  high  scholastic  aver- 
age is  maintained.  Applicants  for  the  honor  scholarship  for  day 
students  should  follow  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

General  Scholarships — A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  avail- 
able each  year  to  aid  students  of  promise  who  are  unable  to  finance 
their  entire  education.  Applicants  for  these  scholarships  should 
complete  all  procedure  for  admission  and  should  also  request  appli- 
cation forms  for  general  scholarships.  After  all  admission  require- 
ments have  been  satisfied  and  the  application  has  been  acted  upon 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  all  credentials  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Scholarships.  This  Committee  makes 
every  effort  to  allocate  the  grants  where  they  seem  most  needed 
and  most  deserved.  Students  who  receive  general  scholarships 
are  expected  to  render  service  to  the  college  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  scholarship. 

Special  scholarships  are  awarded  to  children  of  ministers,  to  chil- 
dren of  the  faculty,  and  to  certain  other  designated  individuals. 

Scholarships  for  Foreign  Students — Through  the  Hattie  M.  Strong 
Fund  for  National  and  International  Understanding,  through 
grants  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  through  student  and  other 
contributions,  scholarships  are  provided  for  two  or  more  foreign 
students  each  year.  In  the  year  1950-51  four  students  attended 
Salem  College  through  the  assistance  of  the  scholarship  fund  for 
foreign  students. 
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The  Gordon  Gray  Award — An  award  of  $100  is  made  annually  to 
the  student  who  completes  two  years  at  Salem  College  and  makes 
the  highest  academic  average  in  her  class. 

The  Katherine  B.  Rondthaler  Award — The  General  Alumnae 
Association  of  Salem  College  presents  an  award  each  year  for  the 
best  and  most  wholesome  piece  of  creative  work  done  by  a  student. 
The  work  may  be  in  one  of  a  variety  of  forms  and  may  be  in- 
spired by  Salem,  though  this  is  not  a  necessary  provision  of  the 
award. 

Loans — Loans  are  available  to  worthy  students.  Applications 
should  be  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Student  Aid — Opportunities  for  a  limited  amount  of  self  help  are 
open  to  deserving  and  industrious  students.  Such  opportunities 
exist  in  the  dormitories,  in  the  library,  in  certain  offices,  or  in  other 
activities  of  the  college.  Only  in  special  cases  is  it  advisable  for 
freshmen  to  carry  more  than  five  or  six  hours  of  such  work  a  week. 
All  applications  for  self  help  should  be  made  through  the  office  of 
the  Academic  Dean. 

Community  Life 

The  student  enrollment  of  Salem  College  is  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  with  the  faculty  and  staff  adding  approximately  fifty 
members  to  the  campus  community.  The  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  resident  students  of  last  year  represented  twenty-two  states. 
The  remainder  of  the  group  were  day  students,  who  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  all  school  activities. 

The  daily  life  of  the  college  community  is  designed  to  provide  in- 
tellectual stimulation  and  social  recreation.  Opportunity  for  ex- 
perience in  management  and  responsibility  is  offered  to  students  in 
social  functions,  in  worthy  projects  in  the  city,  and  in  assembly 
programs.  The  latter  occasions,  held  twice  a  week,  and  planned  by 
the  administration  and  a  student  committee,  frequently  present 
outstanding  speakers  of  local  and  national  reputation.  The  effective 
operation  of  Student  Government  is  a  medium  through  which 
students  assume  citizenship  responsibility  in  the  college  community. 

Salem  College  cooperates  in  the  wider  cultural  life  of  the  city  of 
Winston-Salem  in  which  it  is  situated.  Participation  in  the  Civic 
Music  Association,  which  includes  a  membership  of  over  two  thou- 
sand, has  proved  to  be  a  highly  successful  cooperative  enterprise. 
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Religious  Life 

As  a  church-related  institution,  Salem  College  places  emphasis  on 
spiritual  values  and  on  the  maintenance  of  an  atmosphere  in  which 
religious  interests  may  develop.  The  institution  believes  firmly 
that  the  spiritual  life  of  students  should  be  encouraged  in  the  col- 
lege years.  In  pursuit  of  this  conviction,  the  faculty  is  carefully 
selected,  courses  in  religion  are  offered,  and  counseling  is  under- 
taken. 

Students  are  urged  to  attend  churches  of  their  chosen  denomina- 
tion, and  attendance  at  one  service  each  Sunday  is  expected.  Short 
devotional  chapel  services  are  conducted  by  members  of  the 
administration  and  invited  guests  in  the  Home  Moravian  Church 
three  mornings  each  week.  Attendance  at  these  services  is  entirely 
voluntary. 

A  Religious  Emphasis  Week  is  a  significant  part  of  the  college 
calendar.  At  this  time  an  outstanding  Christian  leader  is  brought 
to  the  campus  for  talks  and  conferences  dealing  with  youth's 
particular  problems.  These  leaders  counsel  with  the  students  and 
share  with  them  concepts  of  Christian  world  citizenship. 

Opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  religious  interests  and 
spiritual  capacity  by  the  individual  are  also  provided  by  the  student 
Y.W.C.A.,  by  special  services,  and  by  humanitarian  projects  fostered 
by  various  campus  organizations. 

Health 

The  health  of  Salem  students  throughout  the  years  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally good.  This  record  is  due  in  part  to  a  careful  selection 
of  students  based  on  a  recent  medical  examination  by  the  home 
physician,  the  result  of  which  is  sent  to  the  College  at  the  time 
the  student  registers;  to  the  healthful  climate  and  outdoor  life  and 
sports  which  the  students  enjoy  throughout  the  entire  year;  and 
to  the  careful  supervision  of  the  students'  health  during  their  stay 
at  Salem. 

Students  who  are  ill  are  cared  for  in  the  college  infirmary  by  the 
college  physician  and  by  the  graduate  nurses,  who  are  in  charge  at 
all  times.  If  consultations  with  specialists  are  necessary,  arrange- 
ments are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  student.  The  sanction  of  the 
parents  for  these  consultations  is  secured,  except  in  very  rare  cases 
which  necessitate  immediate  action. 
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The  College  has  arranged  with  the  Indemnity  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America  for  a  system  of  group  accident  insurance  at  a 
cost  of  $6.00  a  year.  Detailed  information  about  this  optional  in- 
surance is  furnished  to  each  student. 

Counseling 

The  counseling  of  students  is  an  important  part  of  the  educational 
program  of  Salem  College.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  potentialities  of  students  and  to  help  them  reach 
maximum  effectiveness  in  college  and  in  society. 

Students  entering  for  the  first  time  are  assisted  in  their  adjustment 
to  college  by  a  period  of  orientation.  During  this  period  the  gen- 
eral regulations  and  methods  of  work  are  explained,  talks  are  given 
by  students  and  faculty  members  in  order  to  acquaint  new  students 
with  the  ideals,  traditions,  and  activities  of  the  college.  Group  dis- 
cussions, led  by  experts  in  each  area,  are  held  to  aid  students  to 
develop  study  methods  effective  for  college  work. 

The  Academic  Dean  serves  as  general  academic  adviser.  Each 
freshman  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  who  acts  as  adviser  in 
both  academic  and  personal  matters.  Sophomores  are  assigned  to 
faculty  advisers  in  the  department  in  which  they  expect  to  major. 
For  juniors  and  seniors,  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  has  selected  a  major  subject  serves  as  adviser.  Students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  have  faculty 
advisers  appointed  from  the  music  faculty. 

The  Dean  and  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Students  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  living  conditions,  personal  life,  and  social  activity  of  each 
student.  A  faculty  members  lives  in  each  dormitory  and  serves  as 
House  Counselor  for  the  Group.  The  counseling  program  is  a  co- 
ordinated effort  of  the  faculty  and  the  administration  to  encourage 
students  to  discipline  themselves  and  to  accept  responsibility. 

Non-Resident  Students 

Since  its  foundation  in  1772,  Salem  has  always  admitted  off-campus 
students  who  live  at  home  with  their  families.  In  recent  years  an 
increasing  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  these 
students.  The  entire  first  floor  of  the  Old  Chapel  building  has  been 
set  aside  for  them  as  a  large  and  well  equipped  students'  center. 
While  off-campus  students  have,  as  a  group,  well-recognized 
particular  interests,  they  are  individually  in  all  respects  as  much  a 
part  of  the  school  as  the  more  numerous  resident  students.  Resident 
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and  non-resident  students  participate  on  an  equal  basis  in  the  social, 
religious  and  academic  life  of  the  school  and  share  equally  in  its 
privileges. 

Since  1946  Salem  College  has  opened  its  doors  to  a  limited  number 
of  men  students,  all  of  whom  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Winston-Salem 
and  most  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration.  A  separate  student  center  for  men 
is  provided  on  the  ground  floor  of  Main  Hall.  The  men  students 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  student  life  at  Salem  and  take  part  in 
all  student  activities. 

Student  Activities 

Th  e  Student  Government  Association  includes  in  its  member- 
ship all  students  of  the  college.  The  purpose  of  this  organization 
is  to  develop  self-control  and  loyalty  in  the  students,  to  instill  in 
them  high  principles  of  honor,  and  to  enforce  those  regulations 
which  relate  to  student  life.  The  Honor  System  is  basic  to  the 
functioning  of  this  Association.  By  this  system  each  student,  as 
a  member  of  the  Association,  assumes  the  responsibility  for  govern- 
ing herself  and  for  upholding  all  student  government  rules. 

The  Association  has  a  Council  in  which  are  combined  its  legisla- 
tive, judicial  and  executive  powers.  In  addition  a  Faculty  Advisory 
Board  works  with  the  students  on  all  serious  problems. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  seeks  to  stimulate 
personal  religious  thinking  and  living  by  means  of  a  varied  pro- 
gram. It  is  responsible  for  bringing  to  the  campus  recognized 
leaders  in  the  field  of  religious  education  and  provides  opportunities 
for  community  service  by  its  cooperation  with  local  welfare 
agencies,  Girl  Reserves,  Girl  Scouts,  and  similar  organizations. 

The  Athletic  Association  in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  directs  a  program  of  sports  and  general 
recreational  activities.  This  program  is  sufficiently  varied  to  permit 
students  to  choose  among  many  minor  sports  or  the  competitive 
major  sports. 

Interclass  tournaments  in  hockey,  basketball,  softball,  tennis,  and 
badminton  are  held  in  their  respective  seasons.  Swimming  is 
popular  in  the  fall  and  the  spring.  Salem  students  participate  in 
Play  Days  with  various  colleges. 

Extensive  intramural  contests  encourage  keen  but  friendly  com- 
petition. The  classification   scheme  is   centered   around   inter-class 
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and  inter-organization  tournaments.  Competition  for  loving  cups 
that  have  been  in  possession  of  the  College  for  many  years  adds 
zest  to  the  rivalry  in  some  of  the  sports.  Suitable  trophies  are 
awarded  to  the  outstanding  individuals  and  teams. 

The  Pierrette  Players  is  the  name  of  the  Salem  College  dramatic 
group,  a  club  organized  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  appre- 
ciation for  drama,  studying  and  presenting  worthwhile  plays,  and 
teaching  the  essentials  of  acting  and  production  techniques.  Two 
public  productions  are  given  during  the  year,  and  several  one-act 
plays  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  criticism.  A  scene 
shop  provides  members  with  adequate  tools  and  material  for  the 
construction  of  simple  sets.  Freshmen  enter  the  Pierrette  Players  as 
Junior  Members.  After  they  have  earned  sufficient  points  through 
work  on  crews  or  in  the  cast,  they  automatically  become  active 
members  of  the  Pierrettes.  Active  membership  is  limited  to  fifty 
girls. 

The  Choral  Ensemble  is  a  group  devoted  to  the  study  and  presen- 
tation of  classic  and  modern  choral  literature.  Several  concerts  are 
given  during  the  course  of  the  year  and  occasional  trips  are  made 
to  nearby  cities.  Any  student,  after  consultation  with  the  Director, 
is  eligible  for  membership.  Three  meetings  are  held  each  week  and 
academic  credit  may  be  earned  in  accordance  with  certain 
regulations. 

The  Civic  Orchestra  of  Winston-Salem  offers  to  students  the 
opportunity  of  playing  as  members  of  the  orchestra.  This  experience 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  a  well-grounded 
musician.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  attack,  phrasing,  shading 
and  interpretation,  and  through  this  work,  the  student  becomes 
familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  musical  literature.  Mr.  James  Lerch, 
Juilliard  Professor  of  Violin  at  Salem  College,  directs  the  Civic 
Orchestra. 

Departmental  Clubs  and  Other  Student  Organizations  include 
The  Future  Teachers  of  America  Club,  the  International  Relations 
Club,  the  Home  Economics  Club,  the  Science  Club,  the  I.  R.  S., 
the  Order  of  the  Scorpion,  the  May  Day  Committee,  and  the 
World  Federalists. 

Student  Publications  are  The  Salemite,  the  college  newspaper 
issued  once  a  week;  Sights  and  Insights,  annual  publication  by  the 
senior  class;  The  Student  Handbook,  published  by  the  Student 
Government  Association  and  presented  to  all  students. 
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CONCERTS,  LECTURES,  and  PLAYS 
1950-1951 

Through  the  College  Lecture  Series,  the  Civic  Music  Association,  the 
College  Assembly  programs  and  the  various  opportunities  offered  in  the 
city  of  Winston-Salem,  a  wide  variety  of  concerts,  lectures,  and  plays 
are  presented  each  year.  Listed  below  are  representative  offerings  of 
1950-51. 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  dramatic  monologist 

William  Lawrence,  Science  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times 

Merle  Miller,  novelist  and  critic 

Nuvart  Parseghian,  representative  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education 

Dr.  Raymond  I.  Lindquist,  pastor  of  the  Old  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Dr.  B.  F.  Hall,  pastor  of  Pearsall  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Dr.   Raymond   S.   Haupert,   president   of   Moravian   College   and 
Theological  Seminary 

Winston-Salem  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Pruden,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Ballet  Theatre 

Nikita  Magaloff,  pianist 

Astrid  Varnay,  soprano 

Percy  Grainger,  pianist  and  composer 

Nan  Merriman,  mezzo-soprano 

Robert  Merrill,  baritone 

Houston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  Comedy  of  Errors,  a  Barter  Theatre  production 

Two  other  productions  by  the  Barter  Theatre 

Three  productions  by  the  Winston-Salem  Little  Theatre 

Productions   by   the   College  Theatre:    Goodbye  My  Fancy,   The 
House  of  Bernarda  Alba,  Pygmalion 


EXPENSES* 

Resident  Students 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  Semester 

Residence,  including  Room,  Board, 

Laundry  and  Infirmary   $    375.00 

Tuition    200.00 

Total,  per  semester   $    575.00 

Total,  two-semester  year    SI. 150.00 

The  above  charges  are  payable  as  follows: 

Registration   fee,   due   with   application   for   admission. 

This  fee  is  not  refundable   $      10.00 

Room   reservation  fee  due  July  fifteenth.    This   fee  is 

not  refundable  after  July  thirty-first 100.00 

Balance  due  on  registration  day  465.00 

Total  first  semester   $    575.00 

Registration  day,  second  semester   575.00 

Total,  two-semester  year    $1,150.00 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Salem  College.  Informa- 
tion concerning  possible  additional  expenses  is  given  on  the 
two  following  pages. 

Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  major  in  music 

Residence  $    375.00 

Tuition  167.50 

Total,  per  semester   $    542.50 

Total,  two-semester  year    $1,085.00 

The  above  charges  do  not  include  the  fees  for  applied  music. 
The  candidates  for  the  B.M.  degree,  and  the  candidates  for 
the  B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  music  are  asked  to  consult 
the  table  of  fees  for  applied  music.  The  charges  are  payable 
in  installments  similar  to  those  given  above. 

*  All  fees  and  charges  now  subject  to  control  by  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 
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Non-Resident  Students 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Tuition 

First  semester:  Semester 

Registration  fee,  due  with  application  for  admission. 

This  fee  is  not  refundable  $      10.00 

Balance  due  on  registration  day  190.00 

Total  first  semester   %    200.00 

Registration  day,  second  semester    200.00 

Total,  two-semester  year    $    400.00 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Salem  College. 
Information  concerning  possible  additional  expenses  is  given 
on  the  following  page. 

Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  major  in  music. 
First  semester: 

Registration  fee,  due  with  application  for  admission. 

This  fee  not  refundable   $      10.00 

Balance  due  on  registration  day  157.50 

Second  semester,  registration  day  167.50 

Total,  two-semester  year    %    335.00 

These  charges  do  not  include  the  fees  for  applied  music.  The 
candidates  for  the  B.M.  degree,  and  the  candidates  for  the 
B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  music  are  asked  to  consult  the 
table  of  fees  for  applied  music. 

Fees  for  Applied  Music 

Piano:  Semester 

With  the  Dean   $  75.00 

With  other  teachers    55.00 

Organ: 

With  the  Head  of  the  department   $  75.00 

Voice : 

With  the  Head  of  the  department   $  75.00 

With  other  teachers    60.00 

Violin: 

With  the  Head  of  the  department   $  75.00 

With  other  teachers   60.00 

Harp:  With  the  Head  of  the  department  $  75.00 

Orchestral  Instrument  Class  Instruction   $  20.00 

( For  all  applied  music  listed  above,  the  half-time  fee 
in  each  case  is  50%  plus  $5.00). 
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Use  of  Instruments  for  Practice 
Piano:  Semester 

1  hour  daily    $  5.00 

2  hours  daily  7.50 

3  hours  daily   10.00 

Organ: 

Memorial  organ,  1  hour  daily   $  25.00 

Practice  organ,  1  hour  daily   12.50 

Harp: 

1  hour  daily  $  5.00 

Instruments  for  orchestral  class  (Strings,  brass,  woodwind); 

1   hour  daily    $  5.00 

Voice: 

Use  of  piano  for  practice  1  hour  daily  $  5.00 

Violin: 

1   hour  daily    $  5.00 

Special  Fees 

Chemistry  Breakage  Deposit,  per  semester   $  5.00 

Each  Chemistry  course  laboratory  fee,  per  semester   5.00 

Each  Biology  course  laboratory  fee,  per  semester  5.00 

Each  Physics  course  laboratory  fee,  per  semester  5.00 

Home  Management  House  fee,  non-resident  students  per  year   .  75.00 

Practice  teaching  fee  for  student  teachers,  per  year   60.00 

Diploma  fee,  before  graduation   5.00 

Gymnasium  outfit    15.00 

Student  Government  Budget   19.00 

The  charge  per  semester  hour  for  special  students  who  take  less 

than  twelve  semester  hours  of  academic  work   17.00 

Fee  for  auditing  a  course,  per  semester   5.00 

All  students   should   anticipate  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
$75.00  per  year  for  books,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

Fees  for  specific  courses  are  as  follows: 

Psychology  102    %  1.00 

Home  Economics  102,  201,  202  and  216  2.50 

Home  Economics  2,  101,  and  204   1.50 

The  fees  for  the  gymnasium  outfit,  the  budget,  and  the  books  are  paid 
to  separate  accounts  and  should  not  be  included  in  the  check  for  tuition 
and  residence. 
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Explanations 

The  residence  charge  includes  room,  board,  laundry  and  care  for 
minor  illnesses.  For  such  .illnesses  the  infirmary  provides  the 
attendance  of  trained  nurses  in  charge  and  any  medicine  not  re- 
quiring a  prescription. 

Additional  charges  are  made  for  prescriptions,  for  bedside  visits 
of  the  doctor,  for  special  examinations,  for  special  diet,  and  for 
special  nursing. 

Spending  money  may  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Col- 
lege for  safety.  The  facilities  of  the  Treasurer's  office  are  available 
to  students  for  cashing  checks.  The  college  assumes  no  respon- 
sibility for  jewelry  and  other  valuables  kept  in  dormitory  rooms. 

The  Student  Government  Association  collects  on  registration  day 
the  student  budget,  which  covers  class  dues,  the  purchase  of  the 
yearbook,  the  price  of  the  lecture  ticket,  and  other  student  ex- 
penses. The  budget  for  seniors  is  $22.50.  The  budget  for  other  stu- 
dents is  $19.00. 

Students  electing  golf,  archery,  tennis,  and  badminton  should 
anticipate  certain  additional  expenses.  These  include  golf  balls, 
caddy  fees,  arrows,  and  a  nominal  fee  for  tennis  balls  and  bad- 
minton birds. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  make  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  tuition,  room,  board,  and  special  fees,  to  students  if 
the  cost  to  the  college  necessitates  such  an  increase. 


ADMISSION 

Salem  College  desires  students  of  intellectual  ability  and  interest, 
and  those  whose  records  in  scholarship,  character,  and  health  are 
indicative  of  probable  success  in  college  work  and  in  college  citi- 
zenship. 

Each  applicant  should  offer  sixteen  units  of  standard  college  pre- 
paratory work  including  required  units  and  acceptable  elective 
units.  The  general  excellence  of  the  candidate's  school  record,  the 
scores  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  other  standardized  tests, 
the  relative  standing  in  the  class,  and  other  information  concerning 
the  personality  and  character  of  the  applicant  furnish  a  basis  for 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  applicants  of  promise  submit  their  records  for 
evaluation  even  though  they  do  not  seem  to  conform  to  the  pattern 
of  specified  units.  After  all  credentials  have  been  submitted,  care- 
ful and  individual  consideration  is  given  to  each  applicant  by  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  and  the  approval  of  this  Committee  is 
necessary  for  the  acceptance  of  each  student. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  college  to  accept  in  the  order  of  application 
those  students  who  seem  to  be  especially  well  prepared.  Since 
rooms  in  the  dormitories  are  assigned  in  order  of  registration,  there 
is  a  decided  advantage  in  making  application  as  early  as  possible. 
All  students  must  live  in  college  dormitories  unless  they  make  their 
homes  with  members  of  their  immediate  families  or  with  close 
friends  of  the  family  who  assume  full  responsibility  for  them. 

It  is  desirable  that  application  be  made,  whenever  possible,  before 
the  final  year  of  preparatory  study  has  begun.  Students  are  urged 
to  write  the  Academic  Dean  in  regard  to  subjects  which  they 
should  take  in  their  final  or  senior  year. 

Basis  of  Admission 

Applicants  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class  may  be  admitted  by 
certificates  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges  that  are  accredited  by 
the  appropriate  regional  accrediting  agency,  such  as  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Applicants  from 
schools  that  are  not  accredited  may  be  asked  to  qualify  on  the  basis 
of  special  examinations.  All  applicants  must  take  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or  must 
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submit  some  other  standardized  test  approved  by  Salem  College. 
If  Achievement  Tests  are  taken  in  addition  to  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test,  the  scores  should  be  submitted  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Admissions. 

Admission  to  advanced  standing  is  granted  to  a  limited  number 
of  students.  Consideration  will  be  given  only  to  those  applicants 
whose  general  scholarship  has  been  of  a  high  grade  and  who  are 
able  to  fulfill  the  requirements  indicated  on  page  forty-two.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  degree  requirements,  corre- 
spondence with  the  Academic  Dean  should  be  begun  as  soon  as 
the  decision  to  transfer  has  been  made. 

The  privilege  of  special  admission  may  be  granted  to  applicants 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who  give  evidence  of  seriousness 
of  purpose  and  ability  to  profit  by  college  opportunities.  Special 
students  cannot  generally  be  given  dormitory  accommodations, 
but  if  rooms  are  available  for  them,  they  must  carry  a  full  program 
of  work.  Inquiries  in  regard  to  admission  of  special  students  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Academic  Dean. 

Requests  for  catalogues  and  view  books  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director  of  Public  Relations. 


Procedure  for  Admission 
Each  applicant  for  admission  must  submit  the  following  credentials. 

1.  A  formal  application  for  admission.  The  application  form 
should  be  requested  from  the  office  of  Public  Relations  and  when 
submitted  should  be  accompanied  by  a  registration  fee  of  ten 
dollars,  which  is  credited  to  the  account  when  the  student  enters. 
Early  registration  is  desirable  since  the  number  of  resident  stu- 
dents is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  dormitories. 

2.  Academic  record.  Preliminary  transcripts  of  the  applicant's 
record  should  be  sent  soon  after  formal  application  has  been  filed. 
The  transcript  must  be  submitted  on  forms  provided  by  the  Col- 
lege and  must  be  sent  by  the  principal  of  each  school  attended. 
At  the  close  -of  the  academic  year  transcripts  of  supplementary 
work  will  be  requested  from  each  school  attended.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  can  give  no  consideration  to  the  applica- 
tion until  the  academic  record  has  been  submitted. 
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3.  A  standardized  test  record.  It  is  recommended  that  each  appli- 
cant take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  If  this  test  cannot  be  scheduled,  the  appli- 
cant may  take  the  American  Council  Psychological  Examina- 
tion. Information  concerning  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  may 
be  secured  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box 
592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Information  concerning  the  Ameri- 
can Council  Psychological  Examination  may  be  secured  from 
the  College. 

4.  A  recommendation  from  the  principal  or  counselor  of  the  last 
school  attended.  The  transcript  form  provides  for  information 
from  the  school  concerning  the  applicant's  personality,  character, 
and  general  aptitude  for  college  work.  The  student's  relative 
standing  in  her  class  is  also  requested  from  the  principal. 

5.  Scholarships.  If  the  applicant  wishes  to  make  application  for 
a  competitive  or  a  general  scholarship,  she  should  request  the 
blanks  designed  for  this  purpose.  If  she  is  interested  in  a  com- 
petitive scholarship,  she  should  also  file  application  with  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  in  accordance  with  directions 
given  under  Scholarships  on  page  twenty-five. 

6.  Letter  from  the  applicant.  The  applicant  will  be  requested 
to  write  a  personal  letter  giving  certain  additional  information 
which  the  Committee  on  Admissions  may  specify. 

7.  Personal  interview.  The  applicant  is  advised  to  arrange  for 
personal  interview  with  the  Academic  Dean  or  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

8.  Health  certificates.  Medical  certificates  of  health  signed  by  a 
physician,  the  applicant  and  her  parent,  are  required.  Forms  for 
this  purpose  will  be  supplied  by  the  college. 

When  all  credentials  have  been  received  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions gives  careful  consideration  to  the  application,  makes  its 
decision,  and  notifies  the  applicant  of  provisional  acceptance.  Final 
acceptance  is  given  when  the  high  school  or  preparatory  school 
record  is  completed.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Committee  to  give  in- 
formation as  early  as  possible  concerning  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  application. 
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General  Information  Concerning  Tests 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  applicant  to  write  directly  to  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
for  information  concerning  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  The  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  will  hold  examinations  on  each 
of  the  following  dates  during  1951-52: 

May  19,  1951  March  15,  1952 

August  15,  1951  May  17,  1952 

December  1,  1951  August  13,  1952 
January  12,  1952 

On  each  of  these  dates  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  will  comprise 
the  morning  program  and  the  Achievement  Tests  will  be  given 
in  the  afternoon.  The  Bulletin  of  Information,  which  may  be 
obtained  without  charge  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  contains  rules  regarding  applications,  fees,  and  reports; 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  tests;  advice  to  candidates;  description 
of  the  tests;  sample  questions;  and  lists  of  examination  centers. 

Application  forms  for  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  must  be  re- 
quested for  the  specific  date  of  the  examination  for  which  the 
candidate  wishes  to  register.  Forms  for  any  particular  examination 
will  not  be  available  until  after  the  preceding  examination  has 
been  held.  Application  and  fees  should  be  sent  to  the  Board  several 
weeks  before  the  closing  date  of  registration  so  that  possible  irreg- 
ularities may  be  cleared. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  who  are  unable  to  submit 
standardized  test  scores  may  take  the  College  Transfer  Test.  In- 
formation may  be  secured  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

In  order  to  develop  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory  college  work  the 
student  in  preparatory  school  should  receive  adequate  preparation 
both  in  subject  matter  and  in  study  habits.  The  College  recognizes 
that  variation  in  school  curricula,  methods  of  teaching,  and  apti- 
tudes of  students  make  it  difficult  for  any  one  pattern  of  entrance 
units  to  be  rigidly  required.  Therefore,  minimum  requirements 
in  English,  Foreign  Language,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Science 
are  indicated  for  entrance  to  all  degrees,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
necessary  sixteen  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  acceptable 
elective  units  indicated. 
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Each  subject  offered  for  entrance  should,  in  general,  be  pursued 
for  a  full  year  with  five  periods  of  class  work  a  week,  or  its 
equivalent. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  less  than  two  units  of  any  foreign 
language. 

If  one  unit  of  algebra  is  offered,  the  additional  half  unit  may  be 
satisfied  by  a  unit  of  general  mathematics. 

The  units  acceptable  for  credit  as  electives  shall  be  chosen  from 
the  following. 

Foreign  Languages  (ancient  and  modern,  provided  two  units  are 
offered  in  any  one). 

Mathematics  (algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry). 
Social  Studies  (history,  civics,  economics,  sociology). 
Sciences  (with  laboratory  work). 

Fine  Arts  (one  unit  in  theoretical  work,  and  one  in  applied  work). 
Religion  (maximum  of  1  unit). 

Vocational  subjects  (maximum  of  2  units  for  B.A.,  and  maximum 
of  3  units  for  B.S.  and  B.M.)  Credit  for  vocational  subjects  will  de- 
pend upon  the  content  of  the  course  and  the  general  excellence  of 
the  applicant's  school  record. 

The  units  required  for  admission  to  the  various  degrees  are  as 
follows: 

I.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  offer  for 
admission: 

Units 

English     4 

Algebra    V/z 

Geometry     1 

History     1 

Language  (ancient  or  modern)    2 

Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  16  units   6/4 

II.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  offer  for 
admission: 

Units 

English     4 

Algebra    V/2 

Geometry     1 

History     1 

Science  (General  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics)    1 

Language  (ancient  or  modern)    2 

Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  16  units 5Y2 
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III.    Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  must  offer  for 
admission : 

A.  General  Requirements  Units 

English    4 

Mathematics    2 

Language  (ancient  or  modern)    2 

History  and/or  Science    2 

Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  16  units   6 

B.  Special  Requirements 

Sufficient  musical  preparation  to  cover  entrance  to  freshman  music 
requirements.  The  following  outlines  will  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
work  which  must  be  covered: 

1.  Candidates  majoring  in  Piano  or  Organ  must  offer  for  admis- 
sion the  following  work  in  Piano  (or  its  equivalent): 

(a)  Foundation  work  in  technique,  including  scale  preparation. 
Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  Very  First  Lessons.  Berold  Studies.  Book  I. 
Diller-Quaile,  First  Solo  Book,  or  Kinscella,  First  Steps. 

(b)  Major  scales.  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  Graded  Studies,  Book  I. 
Kohler,  Op.  157.  Berens,  Op.  79,  or  Czerny-Germer  Book  I 
begun.  Easiest  selections  from  Bach.  Easy  movements  from 
Sonatinas. 

(c)  Minor  scales.  Arpeggii  begun.  Major  scales  in  rhythms. 
Bach's  Litde  Preludes  begun.  Czerny-Germer  Book  I  continued. 
Heller,  Op.  47,  Sonatinas. 

(d)  Minor  scales  in  rhythms.  Arpeggii  continued,  Bach's  Litde 
Preludes  concluded.  Czerny,  Op.  299.  Czerny,  Op.  553.  Easiest 
Haydn  Sonatas. 

2.  Candidates  majoring  in  Violin  must  offer  for  admission  the 
following  (or  its  equivalent): 

(a)  Elementary  exercises.  Major  and  minor  scales,  one  octave. 
Eichberg  Exercises. 

(b)  The  slide,  trill,  major,  and  minor  scales,  two  octaves,  second 
and  third  positions,  easy  double  stops.  Eichberg.  Gruenberg 
Scales  part  II. 

(c)  Major  and  minor  scales,  trill,  vibrato.    Eichberg.    Orchestra. 

3.  Candidates  majoring  in  Voice  are  admitted  only  on  examina- 
tion by  the  head  of  the  Voice  Department.  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  have  finished  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  piano 
course.  Should  a  student  be  deficient  in  piano,  she  will  be  re- 
quired to  study  piano  until  this  deficiency  is  removed. 
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C.     Auditions 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  are  expected  to 
have  an  audition  at  the  College.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  this  audi- 
tion be  arranged  soon  after  formal  application  has  heen  filed.  If  the 
audition  is  postponed  until  the  opening  of  college  the  faculty  re- 
serves the  right  to  suggest  a  change  of  major.  Appointments  are 
made  through  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 


Admission  with  Advanced  Standing 

A  limited  number  of  students  can  be  accepted  each  year  by  trans- 
fer from  other  colleges.  Such  students  must  meet  the  regular  en- 
trance requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  and  must 
give  evidence  of  having  done  satisfactory  work  in  the  colleges  from 
which  they  transfer. 

The  academic  record  of  a  transfer  student  must  show  a  general 
average  of  C  on  previous  work,  and  no  credit  will  be  allowed  for 
work  of  D  grade  in  excess  of  six  hours.  Credit  for  first  year 
English  remains  tentative  throughout  the  college  course. 

All  credit  for  courses  completed  in  another  college  is  regarded  as 
tentative  pending  the  successful  completion  of  at  least  one  semester 
of  work  at  Salem  College. 

Students  who  enter  as  seniors  must  complete  a  full  year  of  work 
in  residence  at  Salem  College  in  order  to  qualify  for  graduation. 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  from  non-accredited  institutions 
may  be  required  to  take  courses  dependent  upon  their  previous 
work,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Admissions.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  these  courses, 
final  evaluation  of  the  transferred  credit  will  be  made.  Whenever 
necessary  or  advisable,  opportunity  will  be  given  for  examination 
in  subjects  offered  for  transfer  credit. 

The  following  credentials  must  be  presented  by  applicants  for 
admission  with  advanced  standing. 

1.  A  transcript  from  each  college  attended  and  a  record  of  pre- 
paratory school  units. 

2.  An  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  previously  attended. 

3.  A  catalogue  of  that  college,  with  every  course  in  which  credit 
was  earned  clearly  indicated. 
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4.  A  standardized  test  score.  If  the  candidate  does  not  submit 
scores  for  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  or  some  other  standardized 
test,  she  should  register  for  the  College  Transfer  Test  given  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Through  arrange- 
ments with  Salem  College  she  may  take  the  American  Council 
Psychological  Examination  if  it  is  not  possible  to  schedule  the 
College  Board  testing  program. 

5.  A  statement  from  the  candidate  giving  reasons  for  wishing 
to  enter  Salem  College  and  indicating  her  field  of  major  interest. 

6.  A  formal  application,  references,  and  medical  certificates 
must  be  submitted  in  accordance  wth  the  general  procedure  for 
admission. 


DEGREES  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Salem  College  confer  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Candidates  for  each  degree  are  required  to  present  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  semester  hours  of  college  work,  of  which  at  least 
eighty  hours  must  be  passed  with  merit  grades.  The  work  for 
each  degree  includes  certain  required  courses,  certain  standards 
of  proficiency,  and  a  varying  number  of  free  electives.  Each  stu- 
dent selects  a  major  field  of  study  and  adapts  her  courses  to  the 
requirements  of  the  major  and  its  related  subjects.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  hours  required  for  the  degee,  six  must  be 
completed  in  physical  education,  which  includes  two  or  more 
periods  each  week  for  three  years.  Veterans  who  are  candidates 
for  a  degree  at  Salem  College  may  be  granted  two  semester  hours' 
credit  in  physical  education. 

It  is  desirable  for  a  student  to  select,  at  the  time  of  her  entrance, 
the  degree  for  which  she  will  work.  In  the  freshman  year,  how- 
ever, the  courses  of  study  for  each  degree  are,  for  the  most  part, 
basically  similar,  and  therefore  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  student 
to  effect  a  change  with  little  loss  of  credit.  Every  effort  is  made 
through  counseling,  guidance,  and  testing,  to  direct  the  student  into 
the  course  of  study  in  which  she  has  greatest  interest  and  greatest 
aptitude. 

For  the  student  who  seeks  a  well-rounded  general  or  liberal  arts 
education,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  foundation  sufficient  for  sub- 
sequent study  or  for  an  undertermined  career,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  is  generally  the  wisest  choice.  For  the  student  who  has 
already  decided  upon  a  professional  career  in  music  or  in  science, 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  should  be 
chosen. 

The  course  of  study  for  each  degree  includes  a  program  for  the 
selection  and  guidance  of  candidates  for  teaching  certificates.  The 
program,  which  begins  in  the  sophomore  year,  enables  the  student 
to  fulfill  the  North  Carolina  requirements  for  certification  as  an 
elementary  or  secondary  teacher.  Every  effort  is  made  to  assist  the 
student  in  completing  certificate  requirements  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  other  states. 

[44] 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  course  of  study  for  this  degree  includes  basic  requirements, 
major  and  minor  requirements,  group  requirements,  and  free  elec- 
tives.  During  the  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  complete 
the  basic  requirements  through  which  she  should  acquire  know- 
ledge of  the  various  fields  of  study.  She  devotes  the  last  two  years 
to  her  major  field  and  to  the  courses  that  will  supplement  the 
major  and  complete  a  well-rounded  program  of  general  education. 

The  careful  selection  of  elective  subjects  will  enable  the  student 
who  has  planned  wisely  to  satisfy  basic  requirements  for  various 
professional  fields  such  as  teaching,  nursing,  medical  technology, 
library  work,  occupational  and  physical  therapy,  social  work, 
nursery  school  administration,  personnel  work,  historical  research, 
and  a  variety  of  other  career  fields. 

Basic  Requirements  Semester 

Hours 

Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics    6 

English    12 

History     6 

Latin  or  Mathematics   6 

Modern  Language   6  or  12 

Religion      6 

Hygiene     2 

Physical  Education    6 

50  or  56 

Credit  for  first  year  English  is  tentative.  Whenever  a  student's 
written  work  is  judged  by  her  faculty  to  show  that  she  has 
not  mastered  the  basic  principles  of  composition,  she  will  be 
required  to  repeat  English  10  and  to  make  a  passing  grade 
in  it. 

One  year  of  modern  language  fulfills  the  requirements  if  it 
is  based  on  two  entrance  units  of  the  same  language. 

No  credit  is  given  for  a  beginning  language,  unless  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  year  of  the  same  language,  except  in  the 
case  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Major  and  Minor  Requirements 

The  student  must  fulfill  requirements  for  one  major  and  one 
minor  or,  if  deemed  advisable,  for  two  majors.  In  the  case  of 
two  majors,  one  of  them  must  be  designated  as  the  first  major. 
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The  student  may  select  any  one  of  the  following  as  her  major 
subject:  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics-Sociology,  Eng- 
lish, French,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Music,  Spanish. 

The  major  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester 
hours,  twelve  of  which  shall  be  elected  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  Since  requirements  vary  according  to  depart- 
ments, the  number  of  hours  and  the  program  of  courses  shall 
be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  whch  the  stu- 
dent majors. 

The  Senior  Seminar  gives  no  credit  toward  a  major.  It  is  re- 
quired of  students  whose  major  or  first  major  is  in  a  depart- 
ment which  offers  comprehensive  examinations. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Music  shall  complete  twenty  hours 
of  applied  music  (organ,  piano,  voice,  violin  or  harp),  sixteen 
hours  of  theoretical  music,  and  six  hours  in  the  history  of 
music. 

The  minor,  which  consists  of  eighteen  semester  hours,  must 
be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  stu- 
dent expects  to  major,  and  by  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  student  minors. 

The  student  may  select  any  one  of  the  following  as  her  minor 
subject:  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics-Sociology,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Psychology, 
Religion,  Sociology,  Spanish. 

The  student  who  completes  requirements  for  an  elementary 
teacher's  certificate  need  not  select  a  minor  from  the  list  given 
above. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  earn  a  secondary  teacher's  certificate 
must  choose  elective  subjects  which  fulfill  requirements  for 
the  teaching  certificate.  The  requirements  for  a  secondary 
school  certificate  do  not  constitute  fulfillment  of  a  minor. 

Group  Requirements 

In  addition  to  the  basic  requirements,  at  least  six  hours  each 
from  any  three  of  the  following  four  groups  must  be  taken. 
Courses  taken  to  fulfill  the  major  and  the  minor  may  be 
counted  as  group  electives  provided  they  have  not  been  used 
to  satisfy  basic  requirements. 

1.  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  Social  Studies. 
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3.  Mathematics  and  Science. 

4.  Fine  Arts. 

Free  Electives 

The  student  may  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
with  free  electives,  subject  to  the  general  academic  regulations. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  earn  a  teacher's  certificate  should 
plan  her  electives  in  accordance  with  the  state  requirements 
for  the  type  of  certificate  desired. 

The  student  who  plans  to  enter  a  school  of  nursing  or  other 
professional  school  should  plan  her  electives  according  to  the 
stated  requirements  of  the  institution  which  she  desires  to 
enter. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Greek  and  Latin,  no  credit  is  given  for 
a  beginning  language  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  second  year 
of  the  same  language. 

Credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  more  than  sixteen  semester 
hours  in  the  theory  of  music. 

Requirements  by  Year 

Semester 

Freshman  Year:  Hours 

English  10,  20   6 

Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics  (1-2)    6 

History  103-104  or  Classical  Civilization  7-8   6 

Latin  or  Mathematics  (1-2,  3-4,  or  5,  6)   6 

Modern  Language  (1-2  or  3-4)   6 

Physical  Education  1-2   2 

32 

Students  other  than  music  majors  should  complete  all  basic 
requirements  except  religion  and  physical  education  by  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

The  student  who  is  majoring  in  music  should  register  for  six 
hours  of  applied  music  instead  of  biology,  chemistry,  or 
physics. 

The  student  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Academic  Dean, 
defer  one  freshman  requirement  (other  than  English  Com- 
position and  Physical  Education)  until  the  sophomore  year. 
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Electives  open  to  freshmen  are:  Art,  Classical  Civilization, 
Hygiene,  Religion,  Speech,  a  second  language,  a  second  science, 
additional  history,  and,  if  not  taken  to  fulfill  the  requirement, 
Latin  or  Mathematics. 


Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

English  Literature   103-104    6 

Religion  103   3 

Hygiene    10    2 

Modern  Language  (if  not  completed)    6 

Physical  Education    2 

Electives     12 


31 


Students  other  than  music  majors  should  complete  all  basic 
requirements  except  religion  and  physical  education  by  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

The  student  who  is  majoring  in  music  should  register  for 
biology,  chemistry,  or  physics;  for  four  hours  of  applied  music, 
and  for  theory  1-2.  She  should  defer  English  literature  until 
the  junior  year. 

The  student  who  plans  to  earn  a  teaching  certificate  should 
register  for  Psychology  101,  102  as  this  course  is  basic  for  both 
the  secondary  and  the  elementary  certificate. 

Semester 

Junior  Year:  Hours 

Religion     3 

Major    6  or  12 

Minor     6 

Physical  Education    2 

Electives     16  or  10 


33 
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The  student  who  is  majoring  in  music  should  register  for  four 
hours  of  applied  music,  for  Theory  101-102,  and  for  English 
literature. 

Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Major     6 

Minor  (if  not  completed)    12 

Seminar  (if  offered)    2 

Electives    10  or  12 

32 

The  student  who  is  majoring  in  music  should  register  for  six 
hours  of  applied  music  and  for  history  of  music. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  for  work  in  home 
economics,  in  pure  science,  and  in  medical  technology. 

Home  Economics 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Home  Economics  is  conferred 
at  the  completion  of  four  years  of  work  with  any  one  of  three 
majors.  A  minimum  course  of  study  is  required  of  all  degree  candi- 
dates. Beginning  with  the  second  year,  the  student  is  advised  to 
select  elective  courses  that  will  enable  her  to  complete  the  major 
that  is  best  fitted  to  her  individual  need. 

A  major  in  dietetics  prepares  the  student  for  appointment  as  stu- 
dent dietitian  in  hospital  schools  approved  by  the  American  Dietetic 
Association. 

A  major  in  home  economics  education  prepares  the  student  to  teach 
home  economics  in  secondary  schools. 

A  major  in  general  home  economics  provides  the  basic  training 
necessary  for  those  who  plan  careers  as  commercial  demonstrators, 
costume  designers,  interior  decorators,  home  demonstration  agents, 
homemakers,  or  research  workers. 
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Total  Requirements: 

Semester 
Hours 

Principles  of  Design 3 

Home   Economics    30 

Chemistry     9  or  13 

Biology     6 

Physics      2 

English     12 

Foreign  Language   6 

Psychology     3 

Social  Studies  (including  Economics  101-102)    15 

Religion     6 

Physical  Education    6 

Electives    28  or  24 

Total     126 


Requirements  by  Year: 

Semester 
Freshman  Year:  Hours 

Principles  of  Design  100   3 

Clothing  2  or  Foods  102    3 

Chemistry  1-2  or  Biology  1-2   6 

English  10,  20   6 

History  7-8  or  103-104   ' 6 

Foreign  Language   6 

Physical  Education  1-2    2 

Total     32 


Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

Clothing  2  or  101    3 

Foods  and  Cookery  102   3 

Chemistry  1-2  or  Biology  1-2   6 

English  103-104   6 

Psychology    101    3 

Religion  103   3 

Physical  Education  101-102   2 

Electives     6 

Total    32 
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Semester 
Tunior  Year:  Hours 

Foods  and  Cookery  201    3 

Organic    Chemistry    101    ' 3 

Physiological  Chemistry  204    4 

Economics    101-102        6 

Physical  Education  201-202   2 

Home  Economics  Electives   6 

Electives       8 

Total     32 

The  student  who  is  majoring  in  general  home  economics  may 
omit  Physiological  Chemistry  and  in  its  place  choose  an  elec- 
tive subject. 

Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Household   Management   303-304    4 

Physics    302     2 

Sociology  or  elective  in  Social  Studies    3 

Religion    3 

Advanced  Nutrition  301    3 

Diet  Therapy  302,  or  Advanced  Foods  216    3 

Home  Economics  elective  ( if  not  completed)    3 

Electives   9 

Total       30 


PURE  SCIENCE 

The  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pure 
Science  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions  as  bacteriol- 
ogists, public  health  workers,  and  laboratory  or  hospital  techni- 
cians. They  afford  pre-medical  training,  preparation  for  advanced 
work  in  chemistry  and  biology,  and  training  for  teaching  scientific 
subjects  in  secondary  schools.  The  major  and  minor  should  in- 
clude both  biology  and  chemistry. 
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The  following  are  requirements  for  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Pure  Science: 

Semester 
Hours 

Biology     1 8  or  24 

Chemistry      24  or  1 8 

Physics     6 

Physiology     3 

Mathematics     6 

English       12 

Social  Studies    6 

German      12 

Psychology       3 

Religion     6 

Physical   Education    6 

Electives  (including  completion  of  minor)    24 

Total       126 


Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  scientific  subjects  in  secondary 
schools,  may  make  certain  approved  substitutions  in  the  biology 
and  chemistry  requirements  in  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  teachers'  certificates. 

Pre-medical  students  or  others  who  are  planning  to  enter  a  tech- 
nical or  professional  school  may  register  for  additional  hours  in 
chemistry,  in  biology,  and  in  physics. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  medical  colleges  should  plan  care- 
fully with  the  members  of  the  department  and  with  the  Academic 
Dean.  Early  registration  should  be  made  for  the  Medical  College 
Admissions  Test. 

The  medical  aptitude  test  is  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  to  juniors  and  seniors 
who  plan  to  enter  the  medical  profession. 

Students  who  intend  to  do  graduate  work  in  chemistry  should  elect 
mathematics  103,  104,  and  207. 
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Requirements  by  Year: 

Semester 
Freshman  Year:  Hours 

English  10,  20   ' 6 

German    1-2    6 

Physics    1-2    6 

Chemistry    1-2    6 

Mathematics    1-2    6 

Physical   Education   1-2    2 

Total      32 


Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

German   3-4    6 

Chemistry  103.  104   7 

Biologv  1-2   6 

Psychology    101    3 

Religion  103    3 

Physical  Education  101-102   2 

Electives       6 

Total      33 


Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Biology  101-102  or  103-104   6 

Chemistry   101    3 

Physiology  105   3 

English  103-104   6 

Physical  Education  201-202   2 

Electives   (including  completion   of  major)    12 

Total      32 


Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Biology  301    3 

Social  Studies   6 

Religion       3 

Electives  (including  completion  of  major  and  minor)    18 

Total      30 
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Medical  Technology 

The  course  in  medical  technology  is  given  through  the  affiliation  of 
Salem  College  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  which  is  located  in  Winston-Salem.  This  course 
is  approved  by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists,  and  graduates  are  eligible  for 
the  examination  for  Registry  as  a  medical  technologist.  The  first 
three  vears  are  spent  at  Salem  College.  The  remaining  twelve 
months  are  spent  at  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine.  Upon 
completion  of  the  work  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  con- 
ferred by  Salem  College. 

Only  those  students  who  show  special  aptitude  and  are  high  in 
scholastic  standing  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  the  junior  year 
of  the  course.  The  number  of  students  who  may  complete  the  work 
is  limited  by  the  opportunities  for  practical  training  in  the  fourth 
year.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  candidates  study  typewriting  be- 
fore beginning  the  period  of  practical  training. 

The  tuition  charge  for  the  fourth  year  of  work,  at  the  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine,  is  $300.00;  books  and  uniforms  are  addi- 
tional. Students  must  make  personal  arrangements  for  living 
accommodations  during  that  period,  since  residence  on  the  campus 
of  Salem  College  is  not  ordinarily  possible  or  advisable. 

The  following  are  requirements  for  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Medical  Technology. 

Semester 
Freshman  Year:  Hours 

General  Chemistry  1-2    6 

General  Biology   1-2    6 

Mathematics    1-2    6 

German  or  French    6 

English  10,  20   6 

Physical  Education  1-2    2 

Total       32 

Students  who  do  not  present  two  entrance  units  in  German 
or  French  must  take  twelve  semester  hours  in  either  of  these 
languages. 
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Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

English  Literature.    103-104    6 

Religion    103    '. 3 

Zoology  103-104  or  Physics  1-2  6 

Qualitative    Analysis    103     3 

Quantitative  Analysis   104   4 

Psychology    101    3 

Physical   Education    101-102    2 

Electives       6 

Total      33 


Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Bacteriology  301    3 

Organic  Chemistry  101    4 

Physiological  Chemistry  204   4 

Microscopic  Technique  202    3 

Phvsics   1-2  or  Zoology  103-104   6 

Biology    105    3 

Religion     3 

Physical  Education  201-202   2 

Electives     4 

Total      32 


Senior  Year: 

Bacteriological   Technique  Hematology 

Basal   Metabolism  Histology 

Biochemical  Technique  Histopathology 

Electrocardiography  Immunology 

Parasitology 
Serology 
Urinalysis 

Total  credit:  30  semester  hours. 

The  senior  year  subjects,  above,  which  are  taken  at  the  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine,  require  twelve  months,  beginning  in 
June.  The  student  remains  a  member  of  her  class  at  Salem  College 
and  participates  in  whatever  activities  her  schedule  may  allow.  A 
certificate  in  Medical  Technology  is  presented  by  the  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine,  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  awarded 
by  Salem  College. 
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Pre-Nursing 
Students  who  plan  to  enter  schools  of  nursing  should  obtain  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  schools  of  their  choice  in  order  that 
their  work  at  Salem  College  may  be  planned  according  to  the  stated 
requirements. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

The  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  provide  pro- 
fessional training  either  in  applied  music,  in  religious  music,  or 
in  public  school  music.  This  degree,  whether  in  piano,  organ,  voice, 
violin,  harp,  religious  music,  or  public  school  music  is  awarded 
for  the  successful  completion  of  the  entire  work  as  specified  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  School  of  Music.  It  should  be  carefully  noted 
that  no  guarantee  is  made  that  the  student,  in  the  given  number 
of  years,  can  obtain  the  degree.  The  instruction  in  applied  music 
is  individual  instruction;  hence  the  time  spent  upon  a  given  task 
depends  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  student.  The  number  of  years 
stated  is,  therefore,  a  minimum  approximation  only. 

A  student  who  is  prevented  from  taking  the  course  in  Choral  or 
Instrumental  Ensemble  must  show  for  that  year  an  additional 
credit  of  two  semester  hours  in  applied  music. 

The  course  of  study  outlined  for  the  first  two  years  is  basic  to 
whatever  major  the  music  student  may  select.  Necessary  exceptions 
are  indicated. 

Basic  Requirements 

Semester 
Freshman  Year:  Hours 

Applied    Music    8 

Theory   1-2    8 

English  10,  20   6 

Modern  Language  6 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble   2 

Physical  Education    2 

Total     32 

The  student  whose  selection  of  applied  music  is  voice  should 
take  the  languages  recommended  by  the  head  of  the  voice  de- 
partment or  by  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 
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The  student  who  plans  to  major  in  Religious  Music  should 
choose  voice  and  organ  to  fulfill  requirements  in  applied 
music. 

Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

Applied   Music,   continued    8 

Advanced  Theory,  101-102    8 

English  or  Modern  Language  6 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble   2 

Physical  Education    2 

Electives       6 

Total     32 

The  elective  for  the  sophomore  year  shall  have  the  approval 
of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

All  voice  majors  must  select  modern  language  as  a  sophomore 
requirement,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  voice 
department. 

The  student  who  plans  to  major  in  Public  School  Music  must 
take  Psychology  101,  102;  and  must  select  six  hours  of  science 
in  place  of  English  or  modern  language. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  outlined 
according  to  the  major  chosen. 

Major  in  Applied  Music 

This  major  includes  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  or  harp. 

Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Applied   Music,   continued    8 

Form  and  Analysis  203,  204    4 

Counterpoint  205,  206   6 

History  of  Music  207,  208    6 

Methods  213-214,  217-218,  221-222,  or  323-324   3 

Choral   or   Instrumental   Ensemble    2 

Physical   Education    2 

Elective  or  Sight  Singing    2 

Total       33 

All  voice  majors  must  register  for  Sight  Singing. 
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Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Applied   Music,   continued    10 

Recital 2 

Composition  303,  304  4 

Orchestration  305-306  or  Advanced  Sight  Singing 2  or  4 

Conducting  211-212    2 

Methods  215-216,  241-242,  321-322,  or  323-324   .  3 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemhle    2 

Elective      2 

Total       29 

All  voice  majors  must  register  for  the  course  in  Advanced  Sight 
Singing  and  may  omit  Orchestration  305-306. 


Major  in  Religious  Music 

This  major  is  designed  for  the  student  who  is  preparing  to  direct 
church  music,  and  requires  a  major  in  voice  and  a  minor  in  organ, 
or  a  major  in  organ  and  a  minor  in  voice. 

Semester 
junior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music    8 

Form  and  Analysis  203,  204    4 

Counterpoint  205,  206   6 

History  of  Music  207,  208  6 

Church  Music  Methods  251    3 

Conducting  211-212    2 

Choral    Ensemble     2 

Physical   Education    ? 

Total      33 

Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music,  continued    8 

Church  Music  Methods  351    2 

Composition  303,  304   4 

Applied  Choir  Directing  357-358    6 

Choral  Ensemble   2 

Religion        6 

Elective      2 

Total       30 
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Major  in  Public  School  Music 

This  major  fulfills  certification  requirements  for  a  teaching  certifi- 
cate in  North  Carolina  and, provides  training  on  both  the  elemen- 
tary and  the  secondary  level. 

Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music    4 

Form  and  Analysis  203,  204   4 

English  103-104   6 

Religion     3 

Conducting  211-212    2 

Elementary  Music  Education  233    3 

Education  220    3 

Secondary  Music  Education  234  3 

Choral   or   Instrumental   Ensemble    2 

Physical  Education    2 

Total      32 

Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music    4 

History       6 

Art      3 

Orchestration   305-306    4 

History  of  Music  207,  208   6 

Observation  and  Directed  Teaching   6 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble    2 

Total       31 

In  the  junior  or  senior  year  credit  in  applied  music  must  include 
Music  231  and  Music  232.  Music  229  is  required  in  the  first  semes- 
ter of  the  senior  year  unless  this  work  has  been  previously  taken. 

In  the  junior  or  senior  year  students  who  have  not  received  college 
credit  in  voice  must  take  Music  217-218  unless  special  permission 
is  granted  to  omit  the  course. 

Credit  in  applied  music  shall  represent  work  in  both  a  principal  and 
a  secondary  field  of  applied  music.  Credit  will  be  given  in  piano, 
organ,  voice,  violin,  or  other  orchestral  instruments,  and  shall  total 
at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours.  The  selection  of  the  principal 
and  secondary  field  shall  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Music. 
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The  student's  principal  field  of  applied  music  shall  represent  twelve 
to  twenty  semester  hours  of  work,  with  achievement  equal  to  the 
first  two  years  of  the  regular  course  for  majors  in  applied  music, 
and  shall  include  at  least  one  satisfactory  performance  on  a  recital 
program.  The  secondary  field  shall  ordinarily  represent  four  to 
eight  semester  hours  of  credit. 

All  public  school  music  majors  must  show  in  piano  a  minimum 
ability  which  will  enable  them  to  play  at  sight  accompaniments  to 
songs  which  appear  in  typical  grade  and  high  school  collections. 
Work  in  piano  shall  be  taken  at  the  recommendation  of  the  head 
of  the  Public  School  Music  Department  and  may  receive  credit  in 
either  the  principal  or  the  secondary  field  of  applied  music.  An 
examination  covering  previous  study  may  fulfill  this  requirement. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 


Registration 


Each  student  is  required  to  register  at  the  appointed  time.  If  a 
student  finds  that  this  is  not  possible,  she  must  notify  the  Recorder 
in  advance,  and  after  her  arrival  must  present  a  written  statement 
explaining  the  reason  for  her  delay.  She  is  charged  a  fee  of  two 
dollars  for  late  registration  and  is  subject  to  the  penalty  and  regu- 
lations of  the  appropriate  faculty  committee.  Permission  for  late 
registration  may  be  allowed  without  payment  of  the  fee  if  the  stu- 
dent presents  a  satisfactory  statement  from  a  physician. 

A  student  must  report  first  to  the  Treasurer's  Office,  where  all 
financial  affairs  are  arranged.  A  receipt  is  furnished  her  for  presen- 
tation at  the  place  where  registration  is  scheduled.  She  then  meets 
with  her  faculty  adviser  or  with  the  Academic  Dean  and  arranges 
her  course  of  study. 

Change  of  Registration 

Changes  of  program  will  be  permitted  only  in  the  first  week  of 
each  semester.  All  changes  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  student  majors  or  by  the  Academic  Dean. 
A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  once  taken  up,  or  to  take  up 
a  new  subject  after  the  first  week  of  the  semester,  must  secure 
from  the  Recorder  the  form  designated  for  this  purpose. 

In  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  a  course  may  be  dropped  by  the 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  Points  if  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  student  majors  or  the  Academic  Dean  makes 
such  a  recommendation. 

If  a  student  drops  a  course  which  she  is  not  passing,  she  auto- 
matically receives  a  grade  of  F.  A  student  who  drops  a  course, 
even  though  she  is  making  a  passing  average,  automatically  re- 
ceives a  grade  of  F  unless  the  Committee  on  Points  makes  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  contrary. 

Until  permission  has  been  granted  to  make  the  change  desired,  a 
student  must  attend  courses  originally  named  in  her  program. 

No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any  course  for  which  she  has 
not  officially  registered  and  for  which  she  has  not  presented  to 
the  instructor  a  card  of  admission  from  the  Recorder. 

[61] 
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Decree  Requirements 

In  order  to  qualify  for  graduation,  a  student  must  complete  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  semester  hours,  of  which  six 
are  in  physical  education.  At  least  eighty  hours  must  represent 
work  of  merit  grade  value.  This  means  that  grades  of  C  or  hetter 
must  be  earned  in  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  academic 
program. 

The  normal  program  covers  four  years,  with  a  minimum  schedule 
of  fifteen  credit  hours  each  semester. 

The  student  who  enters  as  a  senior  must  complete  a  full  year's  work 
in  residence  at  Salem  College  in  order  to  qualify  for  graduation. 

A  degree  will  not  be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  has  not  done 
the  last  year's  work  at  Salem  College  with  the  exception  of  six 
hours,  which  must  be  taken  at  summer  school  immediatelv  follow- 
ing the  academic  year. 

The  special  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
must  make  special  application  for  the  degree  and  have  his  or  her 
case  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Points.  When  the  special  stu- 
dent is  within  30  semester  hours  of  completing  degree  require- 
ments, these  30  hours  must  be  completed  within  2  years  preceding 
the  awarding  of  the  degree. 

Courses  taken  in  approved  summer  schools  may  count  toward 
graduation  in  accordance  with  the  faculty  regulations  concerning 
summer  work. 

A  major  must  be  completed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
degree  and  of  the  department  which  offers  the  major. 

A  minor  must  be  completed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
degree  and  of  the  department  which  offers  the  minor. 

The  Senior  Seminar  and  the  Comprehensive  Examination  are  re- 
quired of  students  whose  major  or  first  major  is  in  a  department 
which  offers  comprehensive  examinations. 

The  student,  who  after  nine  semester  hours  of  work  in  a  depart- 
ment has  failed  to  make  an  average  grade  of  C,  automatically  for- 
feits the  right  to  continue  a  major  in  that  department  unless  she 
is  granted  special  permission  by  a  committee  appointed  to  act  in 
such  cases. 
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No  credit  will  be  given  for  correspondence  courses. 

All  electives,  including  those  taken  to  satisfy  group  requirements, 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  department  of  the  major. 

Each  student  who  indicates  the  desire  to  become  a  teacher  shall 
have  the  approval  of  a  committee  of  five  members.  This  committee 
will  study  the  intellectual  qualities,  the  physical  qualities,  and  the 
personality  of  each  individual,  and  will  make  recommendations  as 
to  special  courses  or  general  training. 

Credit  for  first  year  English  remains  tentative  throughout  the  col- 
lege course.  Whenever  a  student's  written  work  shows  that  she  has 
not  mastered  the  basic  principles  of  composition,  she  will  be  re- 
quired to  repeat  English  10  and  to  make  a  passing  grade  in  it. 

Limitation  of  Hours 

All  students,  with  the  exception  of  seniors,  must  carry  a  minimum 
of  fifteen  credit  hours  of  work  each  semester. 

Freshmen  shall  carry  at  least  fourteen  hours  of  academic  work  plus 
physical  education,  each  semester.  Freshmen  planning  to  enter 
technical  or  professional  schools  may,  if  necessary,  take  seventeen 
hours,  plus  physical  education. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  may  carry  an  extra  course,  making  a  total 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen  semester  hours  each  semester,  plus  physical 
education,  provided  they  have  passed  all  their  work  in  the  preced- 
ing semester. 

Seniors  may  carry  an  extra  course,  making  a  total  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  semester  hours  each  semester,  plus  physical  education. 
However,  they  may  not  carry  more  than  fifteen  hours  and  hold 
a  major  office  in  any  college  organization  unless  they  have  made 
an  average  of  C  in  the  previous  semester. 

Students  who  are  planning  to  take  comprehensive  examinations 
or  give  a  public  graduating  recital  may  in  the  second  semester 
of  their  senior  year  carry  a  minimum  of  thirteen  hours,  provided 
they  are  registered  for  a  seminar  or  a  recital. 

Students  whose  program  includes  six  semester  hours  of  practice 
teaching  may  carry  a  minimum  of  thirteen  semester  hours  during 
the  semester  in  which  the  practice  teaching  is  done. 
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No  student  may  take  more  than  nine  semester  hours  (exclusive  of 
the  senior  seminar)  in  any  one  subject  in  any  semester. 

Exceptional  cases  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Points 
and  the  decisions  of  this  committee  shall  be  final. 

COMPREHENSIVES  AND  SOPHOMORE  TESTING 

In  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year,  certain  departments  offer 
comprehensive  examinations  to  students  majoring  in  the  depart- 
ment. These  examinations  are  designed  to  make  the  learning  of 
the  student  more  consecutive  and  also  more  permanent;  at  the 
same  time  they  should  stimulate  the  student's  ability  to  think  crit- 
ically and  should  make  her  aware  of  the  greater  depth  and  breadth 
of  her  specific  field  of  concentration.  Regulations  concerning  the 
program  of  comprehensives  are  at  present  under  the  direction  of 
the  head  of  the  department. 

In  the  second  semester  of  each  year,  students  classified  as  sopho- 
mores take  part  in  the  college  Sophomore  Testing  Progam.  This 
program  gives  to  the  student  and  to  the  college  additional  oppor- 
tunity for  appraisal  and  guidance  and,  without  regard  for  specific 
courses,  measures  achievement  in  broad  curriculur  areas. 

Academic  Honors 

College  Honors 

A  student  who  has  maintained  an  unusually  high  standard  of  schol- 
arship for  her  four  college  years  is  awarded,  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty, 
College  Honors,  and  receives  her  degree  Cam  laude. 

The   Honor   Society 

The  purpose  of  the  Honor  Society  of  Salem  College  is  to  recog- 
nize and  foster  scholarship.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  students 
of  superior  academic  achievement  who  have  completed  a  specified 
amount  of  work  at  Salem  College  and  who  are  concluding  at  least 
the  junior  year  of  college  work. 

Class   Honors 

A  student  who  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  for 
one  year  is  awarded,  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty,  Class  Honors,  and 
announcement  is  made  at  the  college  commencement. 
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Honors  Day 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  Honors  Day  is  observed  with 
appropriate  recognition  of  those  students  who  have  attained  speci- 
fied standards  of  excellence  in  academic  work  for  the  preceding 
semester.  The  Dean's  List,  approved  by  the  faculty,  is  announced 
at  this  time.   Membership  in  the  Honor  Society  is  also  announced. 

Grades 
Salem  College  uses  the  following  system  of  grading: 

A — Exceptional  E — Conditional 

B — Good  I — Incomplete,  grade  deferred 

C — Average  F — Failure 

D — Passing 

The  passing  grade  is  D.  The  merit  grades  are  A,  B  and  C. 

Eighty  hours  of  merit  grades  are  required  for  graduation. 

Regulations  concerning  class  standing,  summer  work,  and  exclusion 
from  college  are  based  on  both  merit  hours  and  semester  hours. 

Examinations 

Midyear  and  final  examinations  are  held  in  January  and  May.  The 
examination  record  combined  with  the  record  made  in  class  con- 
stitutes a  student's  final  grade. 

A  student  absent  from  an  examination  must  file  with  the  Recorder 
a  written  statement  explaining  her  absence.  If  the  reason  for  the 
absence  is  satisfactory  the  student  is  given  another  opportunity  for 
the  examination  which  is  given  early  in  the  semester  immediately 
following.   There  is  a  fee  of  two  dollars  for  this  examination. 

Re-examinations  are  allowed  according  to  regulations  given  in  the 
succeeding  section.  A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  each  re- 
examination. 

Conditions  and  Failures 

Re-examinations  for  semester  courses  may  be  given  within  the  first 
week  of  the  following  semester.  In  year  courses  (either  hyphenated 
or  comma  courses)  re-examinations  are  given  only  in  the  fall 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  college  year. 
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The  re-examination  grade  is  valued  as  one-third  of  the  semester's 
work,  but  if  the  student  fails  to  pass  the  re-examination  the  course 
must  be  repeated. 

A  senior  who  makes  an  E  is  entitled  to  one  re-examination  not 
later  than  one  week  after  the  regular  examination  period. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  first  semester  of  a  year  course 
(including  either  hyphenated  or  comma  courses)  may  remove  that 
condition  by  making  in  the  second  semester  a  merit  grade  in  order 
to  raise  her  average  for  the  year  to  a  passing  grade. 

In  a  continuation  course,  a  grade  of  E  automatically  becomes  an 
F  if  the  course  is  not  continued  in  the  semester  immediately 
following. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  second  semester  of  a  year  course, 
and  yet  has  passed  the  first  semester,  is  required  to  take  a  re- 
examination in  the  fall  in  order  to  remove  the  condition  of  the 
second  semester.  The  grade  E  automatically  becomes  an  F  if  the 
re-examination  is  not  taken  at  the  scheduled  time. 

A  student  who  passes  the  second  semester  of  a  year  course,  but 
with  a  grade  not  sufficiently  high  to  raise  an  E  of  the  first  semes- 
ter to  a  passing  average  for  the  year,  is  entitled  to  a  re-examina- 
tion in  the  fall  on  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  The  E  of  the 
first  semester  automatically  becomes  an  F  if  the  re-examination  is 
not  taken  at  the  scheduled  time. 

A  student  who  makes  a  grade  of  E  in  each  semester  of  a  year 
course  is  considered  as  having  failed  the  course.  An  E  in  the  sec- 
ond semester  does  not  entitle  the  student  to  a  re-examination  if 
the  first  semester  of  a  year  course  was  failed. 

A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  no  credit  can  be  allowed  unless  the 
whole  course  is  repeated  satisfactorily.  If  the  course  is  required,  it 
is  to  be  repeated;  if  the  course  is  elective,  it  may  be  repeated  or  an- 
other course  may  be  substituted. 

A  grade  of  I  indicates  that  the  requirements  of  the  course  have  not 
been  completed.  The  I  becomes  an  F  unless  the  work  is  com- 
pleted by  the  date  of  the  mid-semester  reports  of  the  semester  im- 
mediately following. 

Exceptional  cases  governing  conditions,  failures  and  incompletes 
will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Points. 
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Classification  of  Students 

The  class  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
semester  hours  of  work  completed  and  the  number  of  merit  grades 
achieved. 

Classification  in  the  Fall  Semester 

Sophomore:  The  removal  of  all  entrance  conditions,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  including  twelve  of  merit 
grade. 

Juniors:  The  completion  of  all  except  six  semester  hours  of  fresh- 
man required  work,  and  the  completion  of  fifty-six  semester  hours, 
including  thirty  of  merit  grade. 

Senior:  The  completion  of  all  freshman  and  sophomore  required 
work  except  religion  and  one  year  of  physical  education,  and  the 
completion  of  ninety  semester  hours,  including  fifty-six  of  merit 
grade. 

Classification  in  the  Second  Semester 

Sophomore:  The  removal  of  all  entrance  conditions,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  thirty-nine  semester  hours,  including  nineteen  of  merit 
grade. 

Junior:  The  completion  of  all  except  six  semester  hours  of  fresh- 
man required  work,  and  the  completion  of  seventy-one  semester 
hours,  including  forty-two  of  merit  grade. 

Senior:  The  completion  of  all  freshman  and  sophomore  required 
work,  and  the  completion  of  one  hundred  and  five  semester  hours, 
including  sixty-five  of  merit  grade. 

Exclusion  From  College 

Freshmen  must  pass,  in  the  college  year,  at  least  sixteen  semester 
hours,  of  which  at  least  nine  must  be  of  merit  grade  value;  other- 
wise they  may  not  return  for  a  second  year  unless  special  exception 
is  made  by  the  faculty. 

Sophomores  and  second-year-college  students  must  pass,  in  the  col- 
lege year,  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours,  of  which  at  least  twelve 
must  be  of  merit  grade  value;  otherwise,  they  automatically  ex- 
clude themselves  from  college,  unless  special  exception  is  made  by 
the  faculty. 

Juniors,  seniors,  and  third  or  fourth-year-college  students  must  pass, 
in  the  college  year,  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours,  of  which  at 
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least  fifteen  must  be  of  merit  grade  value;  otherwise,  they  auto- 
matically exclude  themselves  from  college,  unless  special  exception 
is  made  by  the  faculty. 

A  student  who  passes  less  than  eight  semester  hours  in  a  semester 
receives  a  warning. 

Statement  of  Credits 

One  full  statement  of  courses  and  credit  recorded  for  each  student 
registered  at  Salem  College  will  be  furnished  without  charge.  Ad- 
ditional transcripts  will  be  made  only  upon  receipt  of  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  to  cover  the  clerical  expense  involved. 

Summer  Work 

Salem  College  does  not  have  a  summer  session  but  is  glad  to  assist 
students  in  planning  courses  in  approved  summer  schools.  Before 
enrolling  in  a  summer  school  course,  the  student  must  obtain  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  courses  fom  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned  at  Salem  College  and  from  the  Academic  Dean. 

The  number  of  semester  hours  of  college  credit  granted  for  work 
done  in  any  one  summer  school  must  not  exceed  the  number  of 
weeks  that  the  summer  school  is  attended. 

No  more  than  six  merit  hours  earned  at  summer  school  may  be 
applied  to  the  total  of  merit  hours  required  for  graduation. 

No  credit  will  be  granted  for  any  summer  school  work  in  which 
the  grade  is  D  or  the  lowest  passing  grade  of  the  institution  at- 
tended. The  right  to  examine  a  student  on  the  work  pursued  at 
summer  school  is  reserved.  Certificates  from  the  summer  school 
must  be  presented  before  credit  will  be  given. 

Seniors  who  need  only  six  hours  for  graduation  may  complete 
this  requirement  in  summer  school. 

Afternoon  and  Evening  Courses 

Salem  College  offers  a  limited  number  of  courses  in  the  late  after- 
noon and  evening.  These  courses,  designed  for  residents  of  Win- 
ston-Salem and  its  vicinity,  are  of  two  types,  professional  and  cul- 
tural. 

The  evening  courses  to  be  offered  for  the  year  are  determined 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  each  semester.  Persons  interested  in 
evening  courses  are  invited  to  make  requests  and  to  call  the  Aca- 
demic Dean  or  the  Recorder  for  information. 
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Regularly  enrolled  college  students  may  elect  any  evening  course 
at  Salem  for  credit  if  the  Academic  Dean  and  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  majoring  approve  the  course. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  correspondence  work. 

Class  Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  classes  regularly  and  promptly.  All 
regulations  concerning  attendance  are  made  by  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Class  Attendance.  The 
system  of  class  attendance  in  effect  from  February,  1950  until  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  1950-51,  will  be  revised  prior  to  June  1, 
1951.  The  detailed  regulations  will  be  found  in  the  student  hand- 
book to  be  published  in  the  late  summer. 

The  system  of  class  attendance  includes  certain  regulations  for  stu- 
dents on  the  Dean's  List  and  also  for  those  of  other  academic  clas- 
sifications. Other  regulations  concern  absence  due  to  illness  and 
emergency,  absences  before  and  after  holidays,  and  absences  affect- 
ing laboratory  work,  classes  where  the  student  has  a  special  report 
assigned,  and  classes  in  which  the  student's  record  is  not  completely 
satisfactory. 

A  student  who,  for  any  reason,  is  absent  from  a  course  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  meetings  of  the  class  shall  not  receive  credit  for  the 
course,  unless  permission  is  granted  by  the  committee  on  Class  At- 
tendance, upon  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  absences  occur. 

Dismissal 

A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  granted  to  any  student 
in  good  standing  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  College. 
Students  withdrawing  from  the  college  are  required  to  notify  the 
Recorder  in  writing. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  request,  at  any  time,  the  with- 
drawal of  students  who  do  not  maintain  the  required  standards 
of  scholarship,  whose  presence  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  con- 
duct of  the  student  body,  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  College 
physician  could  not  remain  without  danger  to  their  own  health  or 
the  health  of  others. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  discipline,  suspend,  or  expel  a 
student  for  "conduct  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Salem 
College." 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  primarily  for  freshmen; 
those  numbered  from  100  through  199  are  primarily  for  sopho- 
mores; those  numbered  from  200  through  299  are  primarily  for 
juniors  and  seniors;  those  numbered  from  300  through  399  are  open 
to  seniors  only.  Odd  numbered  courses  indicate  first  semester  work 
and  even  numbered  courses  indicate  second  semester  work.  Courses 
whose  numbers  are  multiples  of  ten  may  be  offered  in  either  the 
first  or  the  second  semester. 

Hyphenated  numbers,  e.g.,  1-2,  mean  that  the  courses  of  the  two 
semesters  form  a  unit  and  cannot  be  taken  separately.  Numbers 
separated  by  a  comma,  e.g.,  1,  2,  mean  that  the  course  is  divisible, 
and  the  first  half  may  be  taken  separately.  Admission  to  the  second 
half  of  a  divisible  course  is  granted  only  when  all  the  prerequisites 
have  been  met. 

The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  credit  hours  given.  Classes 
generally  meet  on  alternate  days,  three  times  a  week  for  three  hours' 
credit.  Classes  begin  at  8:30  A.M.;  there  are  no  Saturdav  classes 
after  12:05  P.M. 

ART 

The  major  in  art,  established  in  1950-51,  requires  a  minimum  of 
twenty-four  semester  hours  including  both  studio  and  non-studio 
courses.  A  minor  must  include  at  least  six  hours  of  non-studio 
courses. 

100.  Principles  of  Design  (3) 

An  elementary  study  of  the  theories  of  design  as  noted  in  some 
of  the  masterpieces  of  art.  The  theories  are  then  applied  to 
the  artistic  problems  of  everyday  life. 

Mr.  Shevvmake 

101.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art  (3) 

A  survey  course  with  lantern  slides;  conducted  with  emphasis 
upon  basic  elements  of  design  in  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, from  prehistoric  art  to  the  present.  Stress  is  laid  upon 
the  cultural  aspect  of  the  course  rather  than  upon  technical 
analyses. 

Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  studio.    Previous  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  art.  or  of  practical  art,  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Shewmake 
[70] 
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102.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art  (3) 

A  continuation  of  101. 

Prerequisite:  Art  101  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  studio. 

Mr.  Shewmake 

103,  104.    Studio  Art  (3,  3) 

A  work  course  comprising  painting  in  oil  and  drawing  in  all 
mediums  from  life,  still  life,  landscape  and  composition.  The 
main  objective  is  to  foster  the  individual  approach.  Phases  of 
the  instruction  include  basic  color  theory,  composition  per- 
spective, studies  in  line  form  tone. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  and  permission  of  instructor;  sample  of 
work  must  be  submitted. 

Three  hours  credit,  each  semester,  for  nine  hours  of  studio  work 
per  week.  The  course  may  be  taken  for  two  hours  credit  each 
semester  for  six  hours  of  studio  work,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor.  Mr.  Shewmake 

203,  204.    Studio  Art  (3,  3) 

Advanced  work  in  painting,  drawing,  and  composition.  Phases 
of  the  instruction  include  fundamental  principles  in  abstract 
form,  space  composition,  drawing  from  memory,  and  variety 
of  technical  methods. 

Prerequisite:    Art  103,  104  or  equivalent. 

Three  hours  credit,  each  semester,  for  nine  hours  of  studio  work 

per  week.    The  course  may  be  taken  for  two  hours  credit  each 

semester  for  six  hours  of  studio  work,  at  the  discretion  of  the 

instructor. 

Mr.  Shewmake 

208.    Modern  Art  (3) 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  from  1900  to  the  present, 
considered  historically  and  critically.  Included  are  analyses  of 
the  various  movements  in  Europe  and  America  known  as 
neoclassicism,  romanticism,  realism,  impressionism,  post-im- 
pressionism, cubism,  futurism,  sur-realism,  regionalism,  the 
academic  styles  in  art  and  architecture,  the  development  of  the 
skyscraper  and  the  "International"  or  "Functional"  style  in 
architecture. 

Prerequisite:    Art  101,  102  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  studio  period.  Mr.  Shewmake 
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210.    Industrial  Art   (3) 

A  course  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Included  in  this 
course  is  a  study  of  lettering  and  posters,  manipulation  of  work 
with  clay,  textiles,  wood,  paper,  linoleum,  and  various  media 
used  in  the  teaching  of  art. 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

One  lecture,  three  hours  of  studio  work  per  week. 

Not  included  in  a  major. 

CLASSICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Course  200  is  in  English  and  does  not  require  a  reading  knowledge 
of  Latin  or  Greek.  This  course,  however,  does  not  fulfill  the  basic 
requirements  listed  on  page  forty-five,  nor  does  it  count  in  the 
courses  required  to  complete  a  Latin  major  or  minor. 

A  student  majoring  in  Latin  must  take  twenty-four  hours  above 
the  level  of  Latin  3-4,  and  must  take  History  7-8,  221,  or  the 
equivalent. 

Advanced  courses  in  Latin  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years  to 
suit  the  personnel  of  the  class. 

Greek 
201-202.    Greek  (6) 

A  course  in  beginning  Greek,  including  Greek  grammar  and 
the  reading  of  selections  from  Homer. 

Miss  Hixson 

Latin 
1-2.    Elementary  Latin  (6) 

A  course  in  beginning  Latin,  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  forms  and  syntax.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  etymological  influences  of  Latin  on  English  and 
modern  languages. 

Dr.  Smith 

3-4.    Ovid  and  Virgil  (6) 

This  course  consists  of  the  reading  of  selected  portions  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  of  at  least  four  books  of  Virgil's 
Aeneid,  and  a  thorough  review  of  grammatical  forms  and  prin- 
ciples, with  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  prose. 

Prerequisite:  Two  or  three  years  of  high  school  Latin,  or  Latin 
1-2.  Dr.  Smith 
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5.  Cicero  (3) 

The  reading  of  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia,  and 
selections  from  other  of  his  works. 

Open  to  students  entering  with  four  units  of  high  school  Latin. 

Dr.  Smith 

6.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes  (3) 

A  study  of  selected  odes  and  epodes  of  Horace,  with  emphasis 
on  the  social  background  of  the  Augustan  era,  and  a  study  of 
Latin  prosody  as  illustrated  by  the  work  of  Horace. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  5  or  the  equivalent. 

Dr.  Smith 

7-8.    Classical  Civilization  (6) 

This  course  presents  the  development  of  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  cultural  achievements 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  respect  to  language,  literature,  religion, 
philosophy,  art,  and  government.  The  transmission  of  the 
heritage  of  the  modern  world  from  classical  civilization  is 
traced. 

This  course  satisfies  requirement  in  freshman  history  and  may 
substitute  for  History  103-104. 

Dr.  Smith 

101.  Plautus  and  Terence  (3) 

An  introduction  to  Latin  comedy.  The  reading  of  the  Men- 
aechmi,  M o stellar ia,  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus  and  of  the 
Phormio,  and  Adelphi  of  Terence.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
writers  and  a  study  of  their  time,  with  emphasis  on  the  Ro- 
man theatre. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  5  and  Latin  6,  or  the  equivalent. 

Dr.  Smith 

102.  Virgil  (3) 

The  reading  of  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  and  selections 
from  Horace's  Satires. 

Dr.  Smith 

200.    Greek  and  Latin  Literature  (3) 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in 
translation. 

Dr.  Smith 
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201.  Roman  Historians  (3) 

A  study  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy 
and  Tacitus. 

Dr.  Smith 

202.  Latin  Poetry  (3) 

A  survey  course  in  Latin  poetry. 

Dr.  Smith 

203.  Advanced  Latin  Composition   (3) 

This  course  presents  a  review  of  Latin  grammar,  the  transla- 
tion of  English  into  Latin,  and  a  study  of  the  style  and  struc- 
ture of  Latin  discourse. 

Required  of  Latin  majors. 

Dr.  Smith 

204.  POST-AUGUSTAN    LITERATURE    (3) 

Representative  works  of  this  era,  including  both  prose  and 
poetry,  are  studied. 

Dr.  Smith 

390.    Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 


ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

The  major  offered  is  a  combination  one  requiring  basic  courses 
in  each  field.  A  minor  may  be  chosen  either  in  sociology  or  in  the 
combination. 

Economics 

101-102.    Economic  Principles  and  Problems  (6) 

A  study  of  the  economic  foundations  of  our  society.  The 
American  enonomic  system  is  compared  with  other  systems  of 
economic  organization.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  economic  prin- 
ciples and  the  institutions  within  which  they  operate  and  upon 
the  national  income,  level  of  employment,  prosperity  and  de- 
pression. 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 

Miss  Covington 
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200.  Public  Finance  (2) 

The  chief  governmental  expenditures  and  the  main  sources  of 
revenue  used  by  government;  property  taxes;  income  and  in- 
heritance taxes  and  various  forms  of  sales  taxes;  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  tax  burden  on  different  classes  in  society;  reforms 
needed  in  the  tax  structure;  managing  the  federal  debt. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  101-102. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Martin 

201.  Labor  Economics    (3) 

A  study  of  the  worker's  place  in  industry.  Attention  is  given 
to  questions  of  hours,  wages,  working  conditions  and  unem- 
ployment, as  well  as  to  the  relation  between  employing  and 
employed  groups.  Special  attention  is  given  to  recent  labor 
legislation. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  101-102. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Martin 

202.  Money  and  Banking  (3) 

How  our  different  varieties  of  money  and  credit  instruments 
are  issued  and  secured;  the  functions  performed  by  money  in 
our  society;  the  services  of  trust  companies,  bond  houses,  stock 
exchanges,  commercial  banks,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  101-102. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Martin 

220.   Elementary  Statistics  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  general  statistics;  the 
methods  of  collecting  and  presenting  statistical  data,  stressing 
the  purpose  of  various  computational  techniques.  Investigation 
of  the  following:  permutations,  measures  of  central  tendency, 
(average,  mean,  mode),  measures  of  variability  and  dispersion, 
frequently  distributions,  theory  of  sampling.  An  introduction 
to  the  study  of  time  series. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 
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300.    Personal  Finance  (2) 

Topics  studied  include  inflation,  tax  forms,  insurance,  annuities, 
installment  buying,  home  ownership,  savings  and  investment. 

Open  to  seniors  and  to  those  who  have  had  Economics  101-102. 

Miss  Covington 

Sociology 

201.    Principles  of  Sociology  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
study  of  society.  The  course  considers  the  origin,  nature,  and 
development  of  social  organization  as  conditioned  by  physical, 
psychological,  and  cultural  factors;  the  social  institutions,  such 
as  property,  the  family,  the  church,  the  state;  and  the  inter- 
relation between  human  nature  and  culture. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:    Economics  101-102. 

Mr.  Martin 

203-204.    Introduction  to  the  Field  of  Social  Work  (6) 

A  general  view  of  the  entire  field  of  social  work,  including 
historical  background  and  the  present  scope,  aims  and  meth- 
ods. A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  local  social 
agencies,  with  special  emphasis  upon  their  techniques,  will  be 
made  as  a  part  of  the  field  work. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  201. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Mr.  Martin 

210.    The  Family  (3) 

A  study  of  American  family  structure  and  the  varied  influences 
operating  to  change  the  structure.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
adjustment  problems  of  courtship  and  marriage. 

Open  to  seniors,  without  prerequisite. 

Miss  Covington 

212.    Principles  of  Rural-Urban  Sociology  (3) 

This  course  offers  a  comparative  study  of  rural-urban  differ- 
ences in  population,  social  organization,  and  of  the  social 
processes.  Such  factors  as  health,  fertility,  mortality,  migration 
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are  studied  carefully;  and  in  addition  the  differences  in  the 
basic  institutions  such  as  the  family,  education,  religion,  and 
politics  are  considered  so  as  to  afford  the  student  a  well- 
rounded  scope  of  these  -two  basic  segments  of  our  society. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology   201,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  Martin 

220.    Criminology  (3) 

In  this  course  a  study  will  be  made  of  crime  and  its  treatment 
in  relation  to  Sociology.  The  course  will  include  a  survey  of 
the  nature  and  evolution  of  crime,  and  an  examination  of  crim- 
inal procedures  and  penology. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  201. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Martin 

222.    Modern  Social  Problems  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  major  social  problems  in  modern  so- 
ciety. The  causes,  the  effects,  and  the  efforts  of  society  to  meet 
and  to  prevent  these  situations  will  be  considered. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  201. 

Mr.  Martin 

390.    Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Courses  in  Geography  are  required  for  the  elementary  teachers' 
certificate,  and  may  be  taken  as  general  electives  by  upperclassmen. 

201.  Introduction  to  Geography  (3) 

Characteristics  of  weather,  climate,  soils,  major  land  features, 
and  resources  in  relation  to  man's  activities. 

Mr.  Martin 

202.  Geography  of  North  America  (3) 

Regional  divisions  studied  in  relation  to  their  physical  features, 
resources,  and  economic  life. 

Prerequisite:    Geography  201. 

Mr.  Martin 
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EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Salem  College  offers  to  prospective  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
qualify  for  the  higher  types  of  teaching  certificates  granted  by 
North  Carolina  and  other  states.  Since  requirements  vary,  a  stu- 
dent who  desires  to  qualify  for  any  kind  of  teaching  certificate  in 
any  state  should  confer  with  the  department  as  soon  as  possible 
after  entering  college.  Early  planning  is  imperative  since  certifica- 
tion requirements  change,  and  such  changes  should  be  carefully 
verified  in  relation  to  each  student's  program  of  work.  The  course 
at  present  includes  complete  provisions  for  high  school  teachers  in 
all  academic  subjects;  for  elementary  teachers  in  grade  or  special 
subject  teaching;  and  for  teachers  of  voice,  piano,  or  public  school 
music.  All  courses  include  opportunity  for  extensive  observation 
and  directed  teaching  in  the  Winston-Salem  city  schools  and  the 
Forsyth  county  schools. 

Any  student  desiring  to  fulfill  certification  requirements  does  so 
through  this  department,  but  chooses  a  major  in  another  depart- 
ment, electing  Education-Psychology  as  a  second  major  or  a  minor. 

A  program  for  the  selection  and  guidance  of  candidates  for  teach- 
ing certificates  is  now  in  force  as  a  part  of  a  reorganized  program 
in  professional  education. 

210.    Children's  Literature  (3) 

The  major  stress  of  the  course  is  directed  to  the  appreciation 
of  books  for  children  in  the  elementary  school.  The  techniques 
of  presenting  children's  literature,  such  as  story  telling,  poetry, 
and  choral  speaking  as  well  as  methods  of  dramatization  are 
discussed  and  demonstrated. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Welch 

220.    Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Teaching  (3) 

This  course  places  emphasis  upon  the  School  as  a  social  and 
educational  institution.  Problems  pertaining  to  educational 
personnel  and  professional  relationships  are  studied  in  relation 
to  specific  problems  which  are  dealt  with  in  Education  224, 
226.  Prospective  teachers,  both  secondary  and  elementary,  are 
required  to  take  this  course. 

Prerequisite:    Six  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Dr.  Welch 
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224.    Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

This  course  is  directed  toward  affording  the  student  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  educative 
process  in  the  elementary  school.  It  includes  techniques  of 
adjusting  materials  and  aids  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and 
provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  experience  in  curriculum 
construction,  class-room  management,  testing  procedures,  or- 
ganization of  routine  activities  such  as  record  keeping,  super- 
vised study,  and  marking.  Reading  is  stressed  and  observation 
in  the  public  schools  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  101,  102. 

Mrs.  Efird 

226.    Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (3) 

This  course,  identical  in  objectives  with  Education  224,  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  prospective  secondary  teacher  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  educative 
process  in  the  secondary  school.  It  includes  materials  and  tech- 
niques employed  in  the  organization  of  teaching  materials  in 
different  fields  of  interest.  In  both  Education  224  and  226  a 
testing  program  will  enable  the  Education  Department  and  the 
department  in  which  the  student  is  majoring  to  focus  atten- 
tion upon  those  areas  in  which  she  needs  further  study. 
Prerequisite:    Psychology  101,  102. 

Dr.  Welch 

230.    Techniques  and  Materials  in  Choric  Speaking  (2) 

This  course,  designed  primarily  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers,  presents  the  fundamentals  of  oral  expression  through 
a  psychological  approach  to  group  speaking.  The  function  of 
posture,  relaxation,  anatomical  structure  of  the  speech  mechan- 
ism, phonetics  for  teachers,  and  the  steps  in  the  choric-speak- 
ing  process  are  the  bases  for  the  course.  Extensive  readings,  a 
comparative  study  of  various  techniques,  and  an  anthology  of 
poetry  for  the  selected  grade  level  or  subject  of  interest  are 
required.  Each  student  directs  one  group-speaking  activity. 
Principles  of  child  development  govern  the  presentation  of  the 
teaching  techniques. 

No  credit  may  be  obtained  by  a  student  who  has  previously  re- 
ceived credit  for  Education  224,  Education  226,  or  Education  210. 

Dr.  Welch 
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330.    Teaching  and  Practicum  (6) 

A  total  of  forty-five  hours  in  actual  teaching,  plus  methods, 
observation,  and  participation  in  the  entire  program  of  the 
school  in  which  the  student  is  teaching  will  extend  throughout 
the  year.  Careful  guidance  through  conferences  and  workshop 
experiences  affords  opportunities  for  each  student  to  eliminate 
weaknesses  as  the  program  of  student  teaching  progresses.  A 
final  examination  summarizes  the  theoretical  and  practical 
phases  of  the  year's  work. 

Dr.  Welch,  Miss  DeBardeleben 

Psychology 

101,   102.    Introduction  to  Psychology  (3,  3) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  following  aspects  of  human 
activity:  personality  and  individual  differences,  intelligence  and 
its  measurement,  social  development,  emotions,  motivation  and 
conflicts  of  motives,  problem  solving,  and  the  learning  process. 
The  process  of  learning  is  stressed  in  the  first  semester  of 
study  (credit  in  Educational  Psychology). 

A  genetic  treatment  of  mental  and  physical  developments  of 
the  child  from  conception  through  adolescence  is  given  in  the 
second  semester  (credit  in  Child  Psychology.) 

Psychology  101  is  prerequisite  to  Psychology  102. 

Special  Fee,  Psychology  102:  $1.00. 

Dr.  Welch,  Miss  DeBardeleben 

203,  204.  Mental  Hygiene  (3,  3) 

The  first  half  of  the  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  fac- 
tors which  contribute  to  maladjustment.  Individual  cases  of 
social  maladjustment  will  be  studied.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  the  psychology  of  personal  adjust- 
ment, with  emphasis  upon  personality  analysis,  readjustment, 
and  preventive  measures. 

Prerequisite:    Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Dr.  Welch 

205.    Social  Psychology  (3) 

Emphasized  in  this  course  is  a  study  of  social  attitudes  and 
their  development,  nature  of  prejudice,  group  behavior,  psy- 
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chology  of  leadership,  and  propaganda. 

Prerequisite:    Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Welch 

207.    Applied  Psychology  (3) 

This  course  is  intended  to  indicate  principles  and  techniques 
of  psychology  as  aplied  to  the  development  of  the  individual 
within  the  society  in  which  he  functions.  Trends  in  human 
relations  are  emphasized,  and  the  adjustment  concept  as  it 
affects  the  individual's  relationship  to  society  is  studied.  The 
psychological  problems  which  confront  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee are  treated  separately,  and  the  student  is  equipped  to 
recognize  and  deal  effectively  with  these  problems. 

Prerequisite:    Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Welch 

220.    Personnel  Service,  Educational  and  Occupational 
Counseling  (3) 

The  material  in  this  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tical techniques  in  both  educational  and  vocational  counseling. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  methods  used  in  diagnosing  personality 
and  educational  and  vocational  aptitudes.  Further  study  of 
personal  adjustments  indicated  by  such  diagnosis  is  provided. 

Prerequisite:    Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Miss  DeBardeleben 

ENGLISH 

The  major  in  English  requires  twenty -four  hours  above  the  level 
of  the  elementary  courses  numbered  10,  and  20,  and  must  include 
courses  103-4,  211,  231  or  251,  243  or  244,  291  or  295. 

The  student's  attention  is  directed  to  Classical  Civilization  7-8, 
Latin  200,  and  History  227-28. 

10.    Reading  and  Writing  (3) 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  help  the  student  attain  competence 
in  the  expression  of  her  own  ideas  and  discrimination  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  ideas  of  others.  Review  of  grammar,  in- 
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troduction  to  reading  (prose),  writing  of  weekly  expository 
themes. 

Required  of  all  freshmen  except  those  exempted  by  a  superior 
performance  in  the  English  placement  examination. 

Not  included  in  a  major. 

Miss  Nicholson,  Miss  Riegner 
20.    Introduction  to  Literature  (3) 

The  reading  of  poetry,  drama,  short  stories,  essays,  the  novel; 
critical  essays;  term  paper. 

Offered  in  the  first  semester  as  the  initial  course  for  freshmen  ex- 
empted from  English  10,  and  in  the  second  semester  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  English  10.    Not  included  in  a  major. 

Dr.  Todd,  Miss  Byrd,  Miss  Nicholson,  Miss  Riegner 
30.    The  Interpretation  of  Literature  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  methodology  for  an  in- 
tensive analysis,  evaluation,  and  appreciation  of  selected  lit- 
erary forms;  collateral  reading;  critical  essays. 

Offered  in  the  second  semester  as  the  continuation  course  for 
freshmen  originally  exempted  from  English  10.  Credit  included 
in  a  major.  Dr.  Todd,  Miss  Byrd 

103-104.    Great  English  Writers  (6) 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  England;  emphasis  on  the  major 
figures  from  Chaucer  to  the  late  Victorians;  parallel  reading 
and  reports. 

Miss  Byrd,  Miss  Nicholson 

111.  Fundamentals  of  Speech  (3) 

Study  of  the  basic  principles  of  speech  and  development  of 
proficiency  in  the  speech  skills:  proper  use  of  voice,  body  action, 
selection  and  organiaztion  of  materials,  and  speaker-listener 
relationships. 

Not  included  in  a  major  or  minor. 

Miss  Riegner 

112.  Oral  Interpretation  (3) 

Development  of  adequate  mental  and  emotional  responsiveness 
to  the  meaning  of  literature;  development  of  the  power  to 
read  orally  so  as  to  communicate  appreciation  to  others.  Read- 
ing of  selections  from  prose,  poetry,  and  drama. 

Prerequisite:    Speech  111. 

Miss  Riegner 
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201,  202.    Introduction  to  Theatre  (3,  3) 

Lecture-laboratory  course.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  all  fields 
of  theatre,  including  theatre  history,  dramatic  structure,  tech- 
niques of  production,  acting,  and  directing.  Each  student  re- 
ceives practical  training  under  actual  production  conditions 
through  participation  in  productions  of  Pierrette  Players. 

Not  included  in  a  major  or  minor,  but  may  satisfy  group  re- 
quirement in  Fine  Arts. 

Miss  Riegner 

211,212.    Advanced  Composition  (3,3) 

A  writing  course  for  students  beyond  the  sophomore  year. 
Reading  of  contemporary  prose,  chiefly  essays,  as  models  of 
good  writing;  class  discussion;  practice  in  writing.  In  the 
second  semester,  emphasis  is  on  creative  writing. 

211,  required  of  all  English  majors;  212,  permission  of  the  in- 
structor necessary. 

Miss  Byrd 

222.    History  of  English  Drama  to  1800  (3) 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  English  drama  (excluding  Shake- 
speare) from  its  beginnings  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Byrd 

224.    History  of  World  Drama,  1800-1945  (3) 

American,  English,  and  Continental  drama  of  the  ninteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Nicholson 

231.    Chaucer  (3) 

A  study  of  Chaucer's  poetry  and  its  relation  to  the  social,  lit- 
erary, and  scientific  background  of  his  time. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 


243.    Shakespeare  (3) 

The  histories  and  the  early  comedies. 
Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 


Dr.  Todd 


Dr.  Todd 
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244.    Shakespeare  (3) 

The  tragedies  and  the  later  comedies. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

251.    Milton  (3) 

A  critical  study  of  Milton's  poetry  as  the  artistic  synthesis  of 
classical  and  Christian  elements,  and  of  his  prose  as  the  product 
of  the  political  and  religious  controversies  of  the  time. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

263.    Restoration  and  Early  Eighteenth  Century 
Literature,  1660-1744  (3) 

A  study  of  poetry  and  prose  representative  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury thought,  and  of  the  significant  literary  trends. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Byrd 

266.    The  Age  of  Johnson,  1744-1786  (3) 

A  consideration  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  contemporaries,  par- 
ticularly Boswell,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Collins,  Chatter- 
ton,  Macpherson,  Cowper,  and  Crabbe. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

271.    The  Romantic  Era,  1786-1832  (3) 

A  study  of  the  social  and  aesthetic  ideas  of  the  period  in  the 
poetry  of  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Keats. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Byrd 

276.    The  Victorian  Era,  1832-1900  (3) 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  chief  Victorian  writers — Tennyson, 
Browning,  Arnold,  Clough,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne,  Car- 
lyle,  Mill,  Newman,  Ruskin — with  consideration  of  the  poli- 
tical, religious,  and  social  problems  of  the  period  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  literature. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 
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281.  The  English  Novel,  1740-1860  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  thought  and  technique  of  the  greater  nov- 
elists: Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Jane  Austen, 
Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray;  and  of  certain  minor  writers 
who  exhibit  the  romantic  interest  of  the  period. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

282.  The  English  Novel,  1860-1945  (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  intellectual  and  sociological  implica- 
tions in  representative  novels  by  the  Brontes,  Eliot,  Meredith, 
Hardy,  Butler,  Huxley  and  Waugh. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 
291.    American  Literature  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  major  American  writers,  excluding  the  nov- 
elists. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

This  course  is  required  for  prospective  teachers  of  English. 

Dr.  Todd 
295.    The  American  Novel  (3) 

A  study  of  those  significant  novels  and  short  stories  which, 
it  is  believed,  contribute  to  our  cultural  heritage.  Especial  atten- 
tion to  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Bellamy,  James,  Dreiser,  Adams, 
Lewis,  Willa  Cather,  Steinbeck,  and  Hemingway. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 
390.    Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors. 

HISTORY 

7-8.    Classical  Civilization  (6) 

This  course  presents  the  development  of  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  cultural  achievements 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  respect  to  language,  literature,  religion, 
philosophy,  art,  and  government.  The  transmission  of  the 
heritage  of  the  modern  world  from  classical  civilization  is 
traced. 

This  course  or  103-104  satisfies  requirement  in  freshman  history. 

Dr.  Smith 


Dr.  Singer 
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103-104.    History  of  Western  Civilization  (6) 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  present  the  major  politi- 
cal and  cultural  movements  from  the  decline  of  Graeco-Ro- 
man  Civilization  through  the  rise  and  growth  of  our  present 
Western  Christian  Civilization. 

Required  of  History  majors.   This  course  or  Classical  Civilization 
7-8  satisfies  freshman  requirement. 

Mr.  Spencer 

201-202.    American  History  (6) 

A  study  of  the  constitutional  and  political  development  of  the 
American  nation  from  its  colonial  beginnings  to  1865  with  due 
emphasis  on  the  intellectual,  economic  and  social  development. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  in  alternate  years. 

203-204.    American  History  (6) 

A  continuation  of  201-202  from  1865  to  the  present. 

Offered  1950-51  and  in  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Singer 

209,  210.    The  United  States  in  World  Affairs  (3,3) 

A  study  of  the  United  States  in  its  diplomatic  relations  from 
1898  to  the  present,  stressing  our  participation  in  the  First 
World  War,  the  Versailles  Conference,  the  battle  over  the 
League  of  Nations,  Pan  Americanism,  the  attempt  to  remain 
neutral  and  isolated  from  European  affairs,  our  involvement 
in  the  Second  World  War,  the  United  Nations  and  current 
diplomatic  problems.  Due  attention  is  paid  to  the  relationship 
between  diplomacy  and  current  political  problems. 

Dr.  Singer 
211.    American  Government  and  Politics  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  an  understanding  of 
the  structure  and  operation  of  American  Government  from  a 
historical  viewpoint.  Attention  is  directed  toward  selected 
readings  in  American  political  theory  and  important  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  Discussion  of  the  meaning  of  democracy  as 
contrasted  to  other  types  of  government  is  encouraged,  es- 
pecially as  applied  to  present  day  centralized  governmental 
trends. 

Mr.  Spencer 
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212.    Comparative  European  Governments  (3) 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  Europe.  Attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
development  of  the  British  parliamentary  system,  and  the 
democratization  of  the  British  Empire.  The  rise  of  new  na- 
tionalities and  the  political  changes  resulting  from  the  World 
War  will  be  noted.  The  principles  of  fascism,  nazism,  com- 
munism, and  other  ideologies  will  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Spencer 

215.    North  Carolina  History  (3) 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  state  as  a 
whole,  and  also  has  as  an  objective  the  realization  by  the  stu- 
dent of  the  importance  of  local  history  and  the  preservation 
of  historical  material.  Special  topics  are  studied  to  show  the  life 
in  the  various  communities  and  periods.  Use  is  made  of  Wins- 
ton-Salem's abundant  historical  material. 

221.    Ancient  Civilization  (3) 

A  study  of  the  classical  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
especial  reference  to  city-state  morality,  philosophical  integrity, 
artistic  proportion  and  religious  evolution.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  trace  the  roots  of  Graeco-Roman  culture  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Babylonia,  Asia  Minor  and  Crete,  and  to  account  for  its  col- 
lapses in  the  western  Mediterranean  basin. 

Offered  in  1952-53  and  in  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Spencer 

227-228.  English  History  (6) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  understanding  of  the 
political  and  social  events  and  institutions,  from  which  much 
of  America  has  evolved.  Discussion  of  English  intellectual 
movements  is  encouraged. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  in  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Spencer 

231.    Medieval  Civilization  (3) 

A  study  of  Western  Europe  from  the  Christian  Conquest  of 
Rome  till  the  collapse  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian  World 
under  the  impact  of  the  Renaissance-Reformation  movement. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the  social,  religious,  political, 
and  economical  characteristics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Dr.  Singer 
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232.    Renaissance  and  Reformation  (3) 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  of  European  His- 
tory with  the  cultural  and  religious  revolutions  which  termi- 
nated the  Middle  Ages  and  initiated  the  modern  nationalist 
state.  Encouragement  is  given  toward  intensive  study  of 
humanism,  capitalism,  and  Calvinism. 

Dr.  Singer 
241-242.    Europe,  1787-1870  (6) 

Political,  social,  economic  and  intellectual  survey  of  European 
history  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Empire  and  the  unification  of  Germany.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Democratic  revolts,  the 
unification  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  to  the  philosophies  of  the 
period,  stressing  Karl  Marx,  Darwin  and  the  doctrine  of 
progress. 

Offered  in   1950-51  and  in  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Spencer 
243-244.    Europe,  1870-1950  (6) 

Political  social,  economic  and  intellectual  survey  of  Europe 
from  the  unification  of  Germany  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Third  Republic  until  the  present.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  causese  and  results  of  the  First  World  War,  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  rise  of  the  totalitarian  states,  the  Second  World 
War  and  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  in  alternate  years. 


390.    Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 


Mr.  Spencer 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

2.    Clothing  Selection  and  Construction  (3) 

Fundamental  principles  of  selection  and  construction  applied 
to  garments  using  cotton,  linen,  and  synthetic  fabric;  prin- 
ciples of  fitting;  study  and  use  of  commercial  patterns;  use  and 
care  of  sewing  machines. 

Prerequisite:    Art  100. 

One  lecture,  two  two-hour  periods  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Hunter 
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101.  Clothing  and  Textiles  (3) 

This  course  includes  the  construction  of  garments  and  the 
identification,  manufacture,  and  use  of  textiles. 

Prerequisite:    Home  Economics  2. 

One  lecture,  two  two-hour  periods  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Hunter 
204.    Advanced  Clothing  Construction  (3) 

A  course  in  advanced  dressmaking,  with  practice  in  dress  de- 
signing from  a  foundation  pattern,  flat  pattern  work,  and  the 
construction  of  garments  on  a  dress  form. 

Prerequisite:    Home  Economics  101. 

One  lecture,  two  two-hour  periods  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Hunter 
210.    Costume  Design  (3) 

A  study  of  line  and  color  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  good 
design;  a  study  of  present-day  clothes  to  aid  the  student  in 
choosing  her  own  clothes.  Includes  styling  and  consumer  buy- 
ing. 

Prerequisite  for  majors:    Art  100  and  Home  Economics  2. 

Mrs.  Hunter 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

102.  Foods  and  Cookery  (3) 

A  basic  study  of  the  principles  of  food  preparation  and  selec- 
tion with  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  nutrition  and  to  the 
planning  and  serving  of  meals. 

Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:    $2.50. 

Miss  Hodges 
201.    Food  Selection  and  Preparation  (3) 

A  study  of  fundamental  principles  and  problems  of  selection, 
purchase,  preparation  and  service  of  food.  Meal  planning  and 
table  service. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:    $2.50. 

Miss  Hodges 
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202.    Food  Preservation  (2) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  various  techniques  for  storage  and 
care  of  food,  including  such  processes  as  refrigeration  and 
freezing,  canning  and  dehydrating. 

Prerequisites:    Home  Economics   102,  201. 

One  lecture,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:    $2.50. 

Miss  Hodges 

216.    Advanced  Foods  (3) 

Food  study  and  preparation  from  an  experimental  view  with 
individual  projects.  Practice  in  presentation  of  food  demonstra- 
tions as  a  technique  of  education  in  the  classroom,  commercial 
work,  and  adult  education. 

Prerequisites:    Home  Economics  201,  Chemistry  1-2. 
One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Special  fee:    $2.50. 

Miss  Hodges 

301.  Nutrition  (3) 

A  chemical  study  of  foods  and  the  fundamental  nutritive  re- 
quirements for  human  nutrition,  under  various  social  and 
economic  conditions. 

Prerequisites:    Chemistry  204,  Home  Economics  201. 

Miss  Hodges 

302.  Diet  Therapy  (3) 

A  study  of  dietary  problems  in  disease.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  those  diseases,  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  which  is 
largely  influenced  by  diet. 

Prerequisites:    Home  Economics  301,  201. 

Miss  Hodges 

303-304.    Home  Management  House  Residence  (4) 

Application  of  principles  of  management  by  residence  in  the 
home  management  house,  with  a  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
activities  in  the  house. 


Six  weeks  either  semester. 

Required  of  senior  home  economics  majors. 


Miss  Hodges 
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208.  Institution  Marketing  and  Management  (3) 

A  study  of  food  economics  as  demonstrated  by  the  wholesale 
market,  and  of  the  purchasing  of  food  and  equipment  for  in- 
stitutional use.  The  principles  of  scientific  organization  and 
management  applied  to  institutional  administration,  the  man- 
agement of  personnel,  and  record  keeping. 

Miss  Hodges 

209.  Quantity  Cookery  (3) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
foods  in  large  quantities,  in  relation  to  their  use  in  institutional 
work.  Four  hours  of  practical  experience  weekly,  in  a  school 
cafeteria  or  a  hospital,  are  required  of  each  student. 

Prerequisite:    Home  Economics  201. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Miss  Hodges 

General  Courses 
105.    Home  Nursing  (3) 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  nursing  as  they  may  be  applied 
in  the  home,  general  care  of  the  patient  and  sick  room,  diet 
for  the  sick,  and  treatment  of  the  most  common  injuries  and 
accidents.  The  child's  physical  being  is  studied  from  infancy 
through  the  pre-school  period. 

Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Miss  Hodges 

212.    Food  Preparation  (3) 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  food  preparation,  food  com- 
position, meal  planning,  and  table  service. 

Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Open  to  seniors  in  departments  other  than  home  economics. 

Miss  Hodges 

220.    The  House  and  Its  Furnishing  (3) 

The  planning  and  furnishing  of  a  house;  a  study  of  furniture 
both  antique  and  modern;  the  elements  of  art  as  applied  to 
interior  decoration. 

Prerequisites:    Art  100  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment.   Open  to  all  students. 

Miss  Hodges 
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MATHEMATICS 

The  major  in  mathematics  requires  courses  103,  104,  206,  207,  208 
plus  additional  courses  to  make  twenty-four  semester  hours  or 
more. 

Students  may  fulfill  basic  requirements  by  taking  courses  10  and 
30  or  20  and  30.  Course  30  is  required  as  a  sequence  to  10  or  20  in 
order  to  fulfill  basic  requirements  in  mathematics. 

10.    College  Algebra  (3) 

A  review  of  elementary  principles  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
following:  quadratic  equations;  ratio,  proportion,  and  varia- 
tion; progressions;  mathematical  induction  and  the  binomial 
formula;  and  theory  of  equations. 

This  course  is  for  students  who  enter  college  with  less  than  two 
units  of  high  school  algebra  and  must  be  followed  by  Math.  30. 

Mr.  Curlee 
20.    College  Algebra  (3) 

A  rapid  review  of  elementary  principles,  followed  by  a  study 
of  the  following:  inequalities;  mathematical  induction  and  the 
binomial  formula;  progressions;  complex  numbers;  theory  of 
equations;  permutations,  combinations,  and  probability;  and 
determinants. 

This  course  is  for  students  who  enter  college  with  two  or  more 
units  of  high  school  algebra,  and  must  be  followed  by  Math.  30. 

Mr.  Curlee 
30.    Trigonometry 

A  study  of  trigonometric  functions,  identities,  trigonometric 
equations,  line  values  and  graphs,  addition  formula,  inverse 
functions  and  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  with 
and  without  logarithms. 

Mr.  Curlee 

103.    Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (3) 

A  study  of  the  locus  and  equation;  the  straight  line;  conic  sec- 
tions; coordinate  transformations;  polar  coordinates;  a  brief 
study  of  space  analytics. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics   1-2. 

Mr.  Curlee 
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104.    Calculus  (3) 

Differentiation  and  integration  of  algebraic  forms  with  appli- 
cation to  physical  problems,  areas,  volumes,  etc. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  103. 

Mr.  Curlee 

110.    Solid  Geometry  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  (3) 

The  fundamental  theorems  of  solid  geometry  and  spherical 
trigonometry  with  applications. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  1-2. 

Mr.  Curlee 

120.    Advanced  College  Algebra  (3) 

A  study  of  the  following  topics:  theory  of  equations;  loga- 
rithms; compound  interest  and  annuities;  permutations,  com- 
binations, and  probability;  determinants;  partial  fractions;  in- 
finite series;  finite  differences. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Curlee 

204.  History  of  Mathematics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  men  who  have  made  mathematics,  and  of  the 
contributions  of  various  nations  and  races  with  a  view  to  the 
better  understanding  of  what  the  world  has  already  done  to 
bring  the  subject  to  its  present  status. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  103. 

Offered  upon  demand. 

Mr.  Curlee 

205.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry  (3) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  brief  study  of  advanced  topics  in 
plane  analytics,  but  the  major  emphasis  is  on  the  following 
topics  in  space:  the  plane;  the  straight  line;  quadric  surfaces; 
and  curves  in  space. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  104. 

Mr.  Curlee 

206.  Theory  of  Equations  (3) 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics  104. 

Mr.  Curlee 
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207.208.    Calculus  (3,3) 

Differentiations  of  transcendental  functions;  applications  to 
polar  and  parametric  equations;  curvature;  Theorem  of  Mean 
Value;  reduction  formulas;  expansion  of  functions;  differential 
equations;   partial  differentiation;  and  multiple  integrals. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  104. 

Course  207  is  prerequisite  to  208. 

Mr.  Curlee 

210.    Modern  Geometry  (3) 

A  rapid  review  of  elementary  geometry,  followed  by  a  study  of 
modern  geometry  of  the  triangle,  the  circle,  inversion,  poles 
and  polars,  cross  ratio,  and  other  topics. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics    103   or   permission   from   the   depart- 
ment. Mr.  Curlee 

220.    Elementary  Statistics  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  general  statistics; 
emphasizing  the  methods  of  collection  and  presenting  statis- 
tical data,  and  stressing  the  purpose  of  various  computational 
techniques.  Investigation  of  the  following  topics:  permutations, 
measures  of  central  tendency,  (average,  mean,  mode),  measures 
of  variability  and  dispersion,  frequency  distributions,  theory  of 
sampling.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  time  series. 

390.    Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

No  credit  is  given  toward  the  B.A.  degree  for  a  beginning  language 
unless  it  is  followed  by  the  second  year  of  the  same  language.  The 
number  of  advanced  courses  offered  each  year  depends  upon  the 
demand  for  them. 

Majors  are  offered  in  French  and  Spanish.  A  major  will  be  offered 
in  German  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  demand.  To  major,  the 
student  must  take  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of 
one  language  in  courses  above  3,  4,  including  courses  numbered 
101,  102^  103,  104. 
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Minors  are  offered  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  To  minor,  a 
pupil  must  take  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  one 
language.  In  French  and  Spanish,  courses  101,  102,  103,  104  should 
be  included.  The  minor  in  German  should  be  arranged  with  the 
head  of  the  department. 

French 

1-2.    Elementary  French  (6) 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  to  understand  easy  written 
and  spoken  French,  and  learns  to  use  the  language  orally 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  simple  conversational  situations.  The 
student  acquires  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  pronunciation, 
of  the  basic  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  and  some 
cultural  knowledge  of  France. 

Mrs.  Melvin 

3-4.    Intermediate  French  (6) 

In  this  course  the  student  continues  to  develop  the  skills  and 
knowledge  acquired  in  elementary  French.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  extensive  reading  and  study  of  French  culture. 

Prerequisite:  French  1-2,  or  two  years  of  high  school  French. 

Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Melvin 

101.    Advanced  French  Composition  (3) 

This  course  offers  the  student  practice  in  written  and  oral  com- 
position in  French,  based  on  a  systematic  study  of  the  basic 
principles  of  French  grammar  and  syntax.  The  emphasis  is  on 
an  active  knowledge  of  vocabulary,  idiom,  and  syntactical 
forms. 

This  course  is  required  of  majors  in  French,  and  should  be 
taken  before,  or  simultaneously  with,  French  103,  104. 

Prerequisite:    French  3-4,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. Mrs.  Melvin 


102.    Advanced  French  Conversation  (3) 

This  course  offers  practice  in  French  conversation  on  a  variety 
of  common  topics.  The  basic  principles  of  phonetics  and  in- 
tonation are  studied  with  a  view  to  perfecting  pronunciation. 
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This  course  is  required  of  majors  in  French,  and  should  be 
taken  before,  or  simultaneously  with  French  103,  104. 

Prerequisite:    French  101,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. Mrs.  Melvin 


103,  104.    A  Survey  of  French  Literature  (3,3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
main   currents  of  French   literary   thought   and   language   de- 
velopment from  the  beginnings  through  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.  Material  from  representative  works  is  studied. 
This  course  is  required  of  French  majors  and  minors. 

Prerequisite:    French  3-4,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. Dr.  Lewi1; 


211.  French  Literature  From  Beginnings 
Through  16th  Century  (3) 

In  this  course  the  student  studies  the  main  currents  of  literary 
thought  and  some  of  the  works  of  the  outstanding  authors  of 
the  period.  Extensive  reading  and  "explications  des  textes"  are 
required. 

Prerequisite:    French  103,  104,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Lewis 

212.  French  Literature  of  the  17th  Century  (3) 

In  this  course  the  student  studies  the  main  currents  of  literary 
thought  and  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  outstanding 
authors  of  the  period.  Extensive  reading  and  "explications  des 
textes"  are  required. 

Prerequisites:    French  103,  104,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Lewis 

221.    French  Literature  of  the  18th  Century  (3) 

In  this  course  the  student  studies  the  main  currents  of  literary 
thought  and  some  of  the  works  of  the  outstanding  authors  of 
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the  period.  Extensive  reading  and  "explications  des  textes"  are 
required. 

Prerequisites:    French  103,  104,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Offered  in  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Lewis 

222.    French  Literature  of  the  19th  Century  (3) 

In  this  course  the  student  studies  the  main  currents  of  literary 
thought  and  some  of  the  outstanding  works  of  the  period.  Ex- 
tensive reading  and  "explications  des  textes"  are  required. 

Prerequisites:    French  103,  104,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Offered  in  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Lewis 

232.    French  Literature  of  the  20th  Century  (3) 

In  this  course  the  student  studies  the  main  currents  of  modern 
literary  thought  and  reads  works  of  representative  modern 
French  writers.  Extensive  reading  and  "explications  des  textes" 
are  required. 

Prerequisites:    French  103,  104,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

390.    Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 


German 

1-2.    Elementary  German  (6) 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  to  understand  easy  written  and 
spoken  German,  and  to  use  the  language  orally  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  simple  conversational  situations.  The  student 
acquires  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  pronunciation,  of  the 
basic  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  and  some  cultural 
knowledge  of  Germany. 

Dr.  Lewis 


Dr.  Lewis 
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3-4.    Intermediate  German  (6) 

In  this  course  the  student  continues  to  develop  the  skills  and 
knowledge  acquired  in  elementary  German.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  extensive  reading  and  study  of  German  culture. 

Prerequisite:    German  1-2,  or  two  years  of  high  school  German. 

Dr.  Smith 

103,  104.    The  Development  of  German  Literature  from  the 
Classical  Period  (3,  3) 

In  the  first  semester  this  course  stresses  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  German  Novelle.  In  the  second  semester  the  Ger- 
man drama  is  studied  by  means  of  representative  plays  from 
various  periods. 

Prerequisite:    German  3-4  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Dr.  Smith 

110.    Scientific  German  (3) 

A  translation  course  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  de- 
velop the  ability  to  read  technical  German  in  connection  with 
their  work  in  science. 

Prerequisite:    German  3-4  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Dr.  Smith 

201.  German  Poetry  from  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the 
Present  (3) 

Prerequisite:    German   103,   104  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

202.  Goethe  (3) 

Reading  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Goethe. 

Prerequisite:    German   103,  104  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Italian 

1-2.    Elementary  Italian  (6) 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  to  understand  easy  written  and 
spoken  Italian,  and  to  use  the  language  orally  within  the  limits 
of  a  few  simple  conversational  situations.  The  student  acquires 
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knowledge  of  the  elements  of  pronunciation,  of  the  basic  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  language,  and  some  cultural  knowl- 
edge of  Italy  and  its  people. 

Dr.  Lewis 

Spanish 

1-2.   Elementary  Spanish  (6) 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  to  understand  easy  written 
and  spoken  Spanish,  and  to  use  the  language  orally  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  simple  conversational  situations.  The  student 
acquires  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  pronunciation,  of  the 
basic  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  and  some  cultural 
knowledge  of  Spain  and  Latin  America. 

Mrs.  Scott 

3-4.    Intermediate  Spanish  (6) 

In  this  course  the  pupil  continues  to  develop  the  skills  and 
knowledge  acquired  in  elementary  Spanish.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  extensive  reading  and  study  of  Spanish  culture. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  1-2,  or  two  units  of  high  school  Spanish. 

Mrs.  Scott 

101.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition  (3) 

This  course  offers  the  student  practice  in  written  and  oral  com- 
position in  Spanish,  based  on  a  systematic  study  of  the  basic 
principles  of  Spanish  grammar  and  syntax.  The  emphasis  is 
on  an  active  knowledge  of  vocabulary,  idiom,  and  syntactical 
forms. 

This  course  is  required  of  majors  in  Spanish,  and  should  be 
taken  before,  or  simultaneously  with,  Spanish  103,  104. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  3-4,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Mrs.  Melvin 

102.  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  (3) 

This  course  offers  plentiful  practice  in  Spanish  conversation  on 
a  variety  of  common  topics.  The  basic  principles  of  phonetics 
and  intonation  are  studied  with  a  view  to  perfecting  pronun- 
ciation. 
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This  course  is  required  of  majors  or  minors  in  Spanish,  and 
should  be  taken  before,  or  simultaneously  with,  Spanish  103, 
104. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish   101,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Mrs.  Melvin 

103,  104.    A  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (3,  3) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  literature  of  Spain 
from  the  12th  century  to  modern  times.  Representative  mas- 
terpieces from  each  period  are  studied. 

Prerequisites:     Spanish    3-4,    or    permission    of    the    head   of   the 
department. 

Required  of  Spanish  majors  and  minors. 

Mrs.  Scott 

251.  Renaissance  and  Golden  Age  Drama  (3) 

In  this  course  the  student  studies  the  development  of  Spanish 
drama  from  its  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Age.  Rep- 
resentative plays  of  outstanding  dramatists  are  studied. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  103,  104  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Offered  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Mrs.  Scott 

252.  Prose  Fiction  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (3) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  outstanding  prose  types 
of  the  centuries,  including  representative  examples  of  the  novel 
of  chivalry,  the  pastoral  novel,  the  sentimental  novel,  the  pica- 
resque novel,  and  the  work  of  Cervantes. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  103,  104  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Mrs.  Scott 

281.    Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  Drama  (3) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  Spanish  drama  from  the 
end  of  the  Golden  Age  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Representative  plays  of  outstanding  dramatists  are  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  103,  104  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Mrs.  Scott 
Offered  in  1951-52  and  in  alternate  years. 
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282.    Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  Prose  Fiction  (3) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  prose  fiction  of  Spain 
from  the  end  of  the  Golden  Age  to  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Representative  works  of  outstanding  authors  are 
studied. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish,  103,  104  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  in  alternate  years. 

Mrs.  Scott 

390.    Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 


MUSIC 

The  detailed  description  of  courses  in  both  theoretical  and  applied 
music  is  given  in  the  section,  School  of  Music,  beginning  on  page 
one  hundred  and  nine. 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  de- 
gree or  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  may  take  applied  music 
without  credit,  or  they  may  elect  applied  music  with  credit  in  their 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years.  Courses  in  theoretical  music 
may  be  taken  with  credit  provided  all  prerequisites  have  been 
satisfied. 

Students  of  exceptional  musical  and  scholastic  ability  may  become 
candidates  for  both  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
degrees.  This  requires  extra  work,  and  may  take  as  much  as  two 
extra  years.  Permission  to  undertake  this  double  course  is  granted 
only  after  consultation  with  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

A  student  who  chooses  a  course  in  applied  music  as  an  elective  is 
required  to  have  two  half-hour  private  lessons  each  week  and  to 
practice  two  periods  daily.  On  this  basis,  credit  of  three  hours  each 
semester  is  granted.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  student  who 
elects  applied  music  participate  in  one  of  the  musical  organizations. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  freshmen,  sophomores  and 
juniors.  Seniors  are  excused  from  required  work  if  the  work  of 
previous  years  has  been  completed  satisfactorily. 
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At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  all  students  must  send  in 
a  health  certificate  of  a  recent  physical  examination.  The  college 
physician  and  the  director  of  the  physical  education  department 
check  these  certificates  and  assign  students  to  the  necessary  courses. 
Students  unable  to  take  regular  activities  are  assigned  to  modified 
work  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  physical  education  work  consists  of  lectures,  assigned  readings, 
body  mechanics,  techniques  of  sports,  and  modern  dance.  Both 
outdoor  and  indoor  work  is  planned  according  to  the  seasons. 
Physical  Education  is  divided  according  to  seasonal  activities:  Fall 
and  Winter;  Winter  and  Spring.  Golf,  tennis,  archery,  badminton, 
body  mechanics,  modern  dance,  hockey,  volleyball,  basketball  and 
softball  are  offered  for  credit.  Seasonal  swimming  facilities  are 
available  in  the  outdoor  pool  conveniently  located  on  the  campus. 

Required  work  in  the  freshmen  year  consists  of  fundamental  skills 
in  team  sports,  body  mechanics,  and  modern  dance.  There  are  two 
assigned  class  hours  per  week. 

Beginning  with  the  sophomore  year,  students  are  permitted  to 
choose  the  activities  they  wish  to  take  for  physical  education  credit 
in  two  scheduled  hours  per  week.  The  choice  must  include  modern 
dance,  unless  the  dance  requirement  was  fulfilled  during  the  fresh- 
men year,  and  at  least  two  different  sports. 

Information  concerning  fees  for  golf,  archery,  tennis  and  bad- 
minton is  given  on  page  thirty-five. 

The  required  uniform  must  be  used  by  all  students.  This  should 
be  secured  at  the  Salem  Book  Store  after  arrival  of  the  student  at 
college. 

Transfer  students  who  have  but  one  year  of  required  physical  edu- 
cation to  complete,  need  not  buy  uniforms,  but  should  have  suf- 
ficient white  sport  clothes  to  wear  in  physical  education  classes. 

1-2.    Physical  Education  for  Freshmen  (2) 

See  description  given  above. 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Miss  Benson,  Mrs.  Moran 

7-8.    Modified  Physical  Education  (2) 

Required    of   all    freshmen,   sophomores,   and   juniors    unable    to 
take  the  regular  work. 

Mrs.  Moran 
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10.    Hygiene  (2) 

This  course  aims  to  stimulate  ideals  of  personal  health  and  to 
give  practical  suggestions  in  the  working  out  of  these  ideals. 
It  also  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  community  health. 

Required  for  the  B.A. 

Mrs.  Moran 

101-102.    Physical  Education  for  Sophomores  (2) 
See  the  description  given  above. 

Mrs.  Moran,  Miss  Benson,  Mr.  Edwards 

201-202.    Physical  Education  for  Juniors  (2) 
See  the  description  given  above. 

Mrs.  Moran,  Miss  Benson,  Mr.  Edwards 

220.    Practices  and  Procedures  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education  in  Elementary  Schools  (3) 

The  principles  of  health  and  physical  education  in  both  theory 
and  practice  are  given  in  this  course.  The  practical  part  of  the 
program  includes  the  planning  of  games  and  activities  for 
various  grades  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Required  of  all  prospective  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

Mrs.  Moran 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

All  students  except  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
are  required  to  complete  six  semester  hours  in  Religion.  A  minor 
in  religion  requires  the  completion  of  eighteen  semester  hours. 

Religion 
103.    Survey  of  the  Old  Testament  (3) 

A  study  of  the  background  and  content  of  the  Old  Testament, 
including  the  Apocrypha,  with  emphasis  on  how  the  Bible  was 
written,  on  the  history,  literary  values  and  the  religious  teach- 
ings. 

Required  for  a  minor. 

Mr.  Sawyer 
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104.    Survey  of  the  New  Testament  (3) 

An  introductory  study  of  the  New  Testament,  including  origin 
and  sources,  purpose  and  plan,  and  the  religious  teachings. 
Special  emphasis  on  Acts,  the  general  epistles  and  Johannine 
literature. 

Required  for  a  minor. 

Mr.  Sawyer 


201,202.    Thf.  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  (3,3) 

During  the  first  semester  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  synop- 
tic gospels,  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  with  a  view  particularly 
to  gaining  appreciation  of  the  life  of  Christ.  In  the  second  se- 
mester special  attention  is  given  to  the  specific  teachings  of 
Jesus,  especially  those  concerned  with  the  moral  and  social 
issues  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Sawyer 

211.  Paul,  His  Life  and  Epistles  (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  life  of  Paul  as  reflected  in  the  book  of 
Acts  and  in  the  epistles.  This  course  opens  up  the  problems 
and  progress  of  the  early  Christian  church. 

Mr.  Sawyer 

212.  The  World's  Living  Religions  (3) 

The  first  part  of  this  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  great  re- 
ligions of  the  world,  particularly  those  of  the  Orient.  The 
second  part  examines  the  major  denominations,  sects,  and  cults 
of  America. 

Prerequisite:    Three  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Sawyer 

281-282.    Introduction  to  Christian  Education  (6) 

A  course  designed  to  prepare  students  for  both  volunteer  and 
professional  work  in  the  church,  the  public  school  or  in  other 
fields  of  religious  education. 

Prerequisite:   Twelve  semester  hours  in  Religion  or  permission  of 
the  head  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Sawyer 
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Philosophy 
201-202.    Introduction  to  Philosophy  (6) 

An  introductory  course  giving  a  brief  historic  survey  of  the  de- 
velopment of  philosophy,  and  its  relation  to  ethics,  religion, 
and  science. 

Open   to   juniors    and    seniors    and,    under   exceptional    circum- 
stances, to  sophomores. 

Dr.  Singer 

SCIENCE 

Students  who  require  four  hours  credit  in  any  science  course  for 
admission  to  a  technical  or  professional  school  may  register  for  the 
additional  hour  after  filing  the  name  and  requirements  of  the 
school  with  the  department. 

Biology 
1-2.    General  Biology  (6) 

The  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  biology  are  illustrated 
by  the  study  of  typical  plants  and  animals,  both  in  laboratory 
and  in  lectures.  The  plants  and  animals  are  studied  separately. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Campbell 
101-102.    Botany  (6) 

The  structure  and  function  of  parts  of  typical  plants  are  con- 
sidered. A  systematic  study  of  each  phylum,  necessitating  fre- 
quent field  trips,  is  included  in  the  course. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  1-2. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Campbell 

103-104.    Comparative  Anatomy  (6) 

A  study  of  the  higher  invertebrates,  and  at  least  three  verte- 
brates. The  analogy  and  the  homology  of  parts  will  be  espe- 
cially considered. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  1-2. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory  period,  first  semester. 
One  lecture,  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods,  second  semester. 
Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Campbell 
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105.    Physiology  (3) 

A  beginning  course  in  physiology  and  anatomy.  The  whole 
body  and  its  component  parts  are  considered.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  structure  and  function  of  the  skeletal,  muscu- 
lar, circulatory,  lymphatic,  respiratory,  and  nervous  systems. 
A  study  is  also  made  of  metabolism  and  the  endocrine  glands. 
Lectures  are  supplemented  by  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Campbell 

202.    Microscopic  Technique  (3) 

An  elementary  course  in  slide-making,  introducing  plant  and 
animal  histology  and  vertebrate  embryology. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  103-104  or  101-102. 

Three  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  Campbell 

301.    Bacteriology  (3) 

A  general  and  elementary  course  in  bacteriology,  including 
methods  of  milk,  blood,  and  water  examinations. 

Prerequisite:    Biology   1-2. 

Two  lectures,  three-hours  of  laboratory. 

Open  to  juniors  in  medical  technology,  and  to  seniors  in  other 
courses. 

Mr.  Campbell 

Chemistry 

A  breakage  deposit  of  five  dollars  is  required  for  each  semester 
course  in  chemistry.  All  breakage  and  depreciation  are  charged 
against  this  amount  and  any  surplus  is  refunded. 

1-2.    General  Chemistry  (6) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  science.  It  deals  with  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  elements  and  the  application  of  the  fundamental  laws 
and  theories  concerning  their  combination. 

The  laboratory  periods  for  the  last  eight  weeks  are  devoted  to 
elementary  macro  qualitative  analysis. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  French 
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101.102.    Organic  Chemistry  (3,3) 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  is  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
the  important  synthetic  methods  of  preparation.  Compounds 
of  both  aliphatic  and  aromatic  groups  are  studied.  The  work 
of  the  second  semester  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  first 
semester,  and  deals  with  the  more  complex  organic  compounds. 
A  study  of  the  reactions  of  the  more  important  compounds, 
and  the  preparation  of  typical  compounds  are  carried  out  in  the 
laboratory.   Qualitative  organic  analysis  is  introduced. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  1-2. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Chemistry  101  as  a  prerequisite  for  102. 

Mr.  French 

103.  Qualitative  Analysis  (3) 

The  modern  methods  of  semi-micro  analysis,  including  the  use 
of  the  centrifuge  and  a  limited  number  of  spot  reactions, 
are  introduced  in  this  course.  The  identification  and  separa- 
tion of  the  more  common  ions  are  carried  out  in  the  laboratory. 
The  theoretical  work  includes  the  study  of  the  modern  theories 
of  ionization,  precipitation,  etc.,  and  their  application  to  quali- 
tative analysis. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  1-2. 

One  lecture,  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  French 

104.  Quantitative  Analysis  (4) 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  theories  of  quantitative  analysis. 
The  laboratory  work  includes  practice  in  gravimetric  and  vol- 
umetric methods. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  103. 

Two  lectures,  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  French 
204.    Physiological  Chemistry  (4) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  food  materials,  digestion,  me- 
tabolism, excretion,  and  the  examination  of  blood,  urine,  en- 
zymes and  digestive  juices. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  101. 

Two  lectures,  five  laboratory  hours. 

Mr.  French 
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206.    Biochemistry  (3  or  4) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  biochemical  compounds  and  processes. 
Work  on  plant  pigments,  tannins,  essential  oils,  biocatalysts 
and  other  phases  of  plant  biochemistry  are  introduced. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  101-102. 

Two  lectures,  five  laboratory  hours. 

Mr.  French 

209.    Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  (4) 

This  course  is  an  extension  of  organic  chemistry  with  an  am- 
plification of  important  organic  reactions  and  a  theoretical  in- 
terpretation of  these.  The  laboratory  is  devoted  to  advanced 
organic  syntheses  and  standard  methods  of  semi-micro  organic 
analysis. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  101-102,  104. 

Two  lectures,  five  laboratory  hours. 

Mr.  French 

301-302.    Physical  Chemistry  (6) 

This  is  an  elementary  course  presenting  the  laws  and  theories 
of  chemistry  in  connection  with  physical  states  of  matter,  ther- 
modynamics, homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibrium, 
kinetics,  electro-chemistry,  colloids  and  atomic  and  molecular 
structure. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  104,  Mathematics  104,  Physics  1-2. 

Mr.  French 

Physics 

1-2.    General  Physics  (6) 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  heat, 
sound,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  A  textbook  is  used 
in  connection  with  lectures  with  illustrative  experiments,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory  work.  The  laboratory  work  is  largely 
quantitative,  and  is  intended  both  to  supplement  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  classroom,  and  to  give  training  in  the  use  of  in- 
struments. 

Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Campbell 
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201.    Principles  of  Physical  Science  (3) 

This  course  is  for  students  having  little  scientific  preparation. 
It  cuts  across  the  subject  matter  fields  of  astronomy,  geology, 
chemistry  and  physics  but  the  intent  is  not  to  survey  these 
fields.  Since  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  science,  the  course  is 
planned  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  effects  of  science 
upon  our  entire  complex  society.  Each  topic  also  will  be  de- 
veloped in  its  historical  setting  showing  how  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  scientists  have  added  to  our  present  knowledge.  The 
reading  assignments  include  material  from  original  sources, 
biographies  and  histories  of  science.  Lectures  and  discussions 
will  be  supplemented  by  demonstrations,  field  trips  and  films. 

No  mathematical  prerequisites. 

Three  lectures,  no  laboratory  hours. 

Mr.  French 

302.    Household  Physics  (2) 

A  brief  outline  of  the  most  outstanding  principles  of  physics 
and  their  application  to  the  home.  This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  North  Carolina  requirement  for  a  teacher's  certificate 
in  home  economics. 

Open  to  home  economics  seniors. 

Two  lectures  weekly. 

Mr.  Campbell 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Courses  of  Instruction 

The  School  of  Music  offers  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  viola, 
voice,  harp,  theory,  religious  music,  and  public  school  music. 

The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
or  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  is  referred 
to  the  description  of  degree  requirements,  beginning  on  page  forty- 
five. 

Theoretical  Courses 
1-2.    Theory  (8) 

The  work  includes  a  short  review  of  scales,  intervals  and 
triads,  continuing  with  the  inversions,  dominant  7th  chords, 
chords  of  9th,  diminished  7th  and  secondary  7th  chords;  har- 
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monization  of  given  melodies,  figured  basses,  close  and  dis- 
persed position;  melody  writing  and  keyboard  harmony. 
Melodic  and  harmonic  ear  training  correlated  with  the  ma- 
terial under  consideration.  This  will  include  sight  singing  and 
dictation. 

Miss  Cash 

101-102.    Advanced  Theory  (8) 

A  continuation  of  course  1-2,  adding  modulation,  altered 
chords,  non-harmonic  tones,  analysis,  keyboard  harmony,  orig- 
inal work.  A  continuation  of  ear  training  correlated  with  the 
subject  matter  under  consideration. 

Miss  Cash 

110.    Appreciation  of  Music  (3) 

A  literary  course  requiring  no  knowledge  of  music  or  music 
terminology.  The  course  includes  the  elements  of  music,  the 
folk  song,  the  art  song,  form  in  music,  the  orchestral  instru- 
ments, and  representative  composers  of  various  periods  in 
music  history.  Numerous  musical  illustrations  are  heard  and 
analyzed  in  class. 

Miss  Samson 

203,  204.    Form  and  Analysis  (4) 

Harmonic  analysis  of  compositions  selected  from  classic  and 
modern  composers. 

Prerequisite:    Course  101-102. 

Course  203  is  prerequisite  to  204. 

Miss  Cash 

205,  206.    Counterpoint  (6) 

A  study  of  the  medieval  modes  and  the  vocal  polyphony  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Analysis  of  sacred  compositions  of  the 
period.  The  writing  of  original  contrapuntal  work  in  the  style 
of  the  period. 

Course  205  is  prerequisite  to  206. 

Miss  Cash 

207,208.    History  of  Music  (3,3) 

A  study  of  musical  progress  from  primitive  times  to  the  present 
day.  Parallel  readings  are  required,  and  musical  illustrations 
are   heard   and   studied   in   class.    The   material   for   the   first 
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semester  extends  through  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  material  for  the  second  semester  extends  from  the  early 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present. 

Miss  Samson 

211-212.    Conducting  (2) 

First  semester — the  technique  of  choral  conducting;  use  of  the 
baton;  individual  practice  in  conducting  choral  compositions. 

Second  semester — continued  practice  in  choral  conducting;  a 
study  of  the  technique  of  orchestral  conducting. 

This  course  is  open  to  sophomores  with  the  approval  of  the  dean 
of  the  School  of  Music. 

Mr.  Lerch 

261-262.    Sight  Singing  (2) 

A  course  designed  to  develop  facility  in  sight  singing  and  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  professional  singer,  voice  teacher 
or  choral  director.  Emphasis  on  intervals,  rhythmic  problems 
and  modulations  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Required  of  voice  majors. 

Mrs.  Jacobowsky 

303,304.    Composition  (4) 

The  homophonic  forms  extending  through  the  fully  developed 
two-part  and  three-part  song  forms.  Original  written  work  is 
required  weekly  of  the  student.  Modern  harmonic  and  contra- 
puntal techniques. 

Prerequisite:    Course  101-102. 

Course  303  is  prerequisite  to  304. 

Dr.  Vardell 

361-362.    Advanced  Sight  Singing  (2) 

A  continuation  of  course  261-262  with  emphasis  on  more  dif- 
ficult intervals,  rhythms  and  modulations.  The  singing  at  sight 
of  material  chosen  from  the  standard  song  and  choral  literature. 

Required  of  voice  majors. 

Mrs.  Jacobowsky 

305-306.    Orchestration  (4) 

The  study  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  various 
orchestral  instruments.    The  extraction  of  parts  from  orches- 

SAL  umRAM 
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tral  scores;  writing  for  the  various  separate  choirs  of  the  orches- 
tra; the  scoring  of  simple  compositions  for  small  and  full 
orchestra. 

Mr.  Lerch 

Choral  Ensemble  (2) 

Study  and  presentation  of  the  chorale,  music  of  the  Palestrina 
era,  madrigals,  romantic  period  and  modern  choral  music.  Ex- 
tensive sight  singing  and  development  of  musicianship.  Study 
of  choral  techniques  and  choral  repertoire. 

Three  hours  each  week. 

Mr.  Peterson 

Instrumental  Ensemble  (2) 

Orchestra  and  string  quartet  playing.  The  orchestral  work  is 
planned  primarily  for  a  stringed  orchestra.  Classic  and  modern 
works  are  studied  and  performed.  The  quartet  work  includes 
the  study  and  performance  of  the  easier  quartets  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

Three  hours  each  week. 

Mr.  Lerch 

Methods  Courses 

213-214.    Methods  in  Music  Teaching  (3) 

A  general  course  in  music  psychology  as  applied  to  young  chil- 
dren. The  subject  is  approached  from  the  psychological  stand- 
point. General  psychological  principles,  as  exemplified  in  mu- 
sic, are  studied.  Practice  teaching  in  elementary  piano  is  in- 
cluded. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Miss  Vardell 

215-216.    Methods  in  Piano  Teaching  (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  piano  teaching.  Lectures;  observa- 
tion of  teachers;  practical  work  with  pupils,  privately  and  in 
class;  the  examination  and  criticism  of  teaching  material. 


One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:    Course  213-214. 


Miss  Vardell 
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217-218.    Voice  Methods  (3) 

Required  of  junior  and  senior  voice  majors.  A  thorough  study 
in  the  art  of  tone  production,  diction  and  interpretation;  study 
of  adjudicating  vocal  contests;  program  building;  general  back- 
ground for  the  singing  teacher  and  performer;  voice  classifica- 
tion; study  of  materials;  study  of  vocal  accompaniments  for 
vocal  exercises  and  song  literature;  practice  teaching. 

Required    of    all    voice    majors.     One    and    one-half    hours,    each 
semester. 

Offered  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Peterson 

221-222.    Methods  in  Violin  Teaching  (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching.  Lectures;  observa- 
tion of  experienced  teachers,  privately  and  in  class.  The  exami- 
nation and  criticism  of  teaching  materials. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Mr.  Lerch 

227.    Elementary  Music  Methods  (3) 

A  course  for  students  working  toward  state  elementary  teach- 
ers' certificates.  Materials  and  methods  for  grades  one  to  eight, 
inclusive,  in  the  public  schools. 

Miss  Samson 

229.    Class  in  Stringed  Instruments  (1) 

A  preparation  for  conducting  school  orchestras.  Each  student 
is  required  to  do  elementary  work  with  one  or  more  of  the 
stringed  instruments.  Ensembles  instruction  affords  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  technique  of  all  stringed  instruments.  An 
exposition  of  teaching  methods  and  stringed  instrumental  ma- 
terials. 

Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  facobowsky 

231.    Class  in  Woodwind  Instruments  (1) 

The  course  covers  in  the  woodwind  field  the  same  general 
work  as  Music  229  in  the  string  field. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Bell 
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2¥L.    Class  in  Brass  Instruments  (1) 

This  covers  in  the  field  of  brass  instruments  the  same  general 
work  as  Music  229  in  the  string  field. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Bell 

233.  Elementary  Music  Education  (3) 

A  course  for  students  majoring  in  public  school  music  and 
working  toward  the  state  public  school  music  certificate.  A  de- 
tailed study  of  materials  and  classroom  procedure  in  elementary 
grades. 

Miss  Samson 

234.  Secondary  Music  Education  (3) 

The  planning,  organization  and  teaching  of  the  various  kinds 
of  work  at  this  level,  including  orchestra,  a  cappella  choirs, 
small  ensembles,  harmony,  and  appreciation  classes.  A  survey 
of  orchestral  and  choral  materials  and  conducting  of  these 
groups  at  junior  high  and  senior  high  levels. 

Miss  Samson 

251-252.    Church  Music  Methods  (3) 

A  study  of  church  choral  anthems  suitable  to  all  types  of 
church  choirs,  including  music  needed  for  regular  services  and 
special  occasions.  The  art  of  a  cappella  singing,  choral  responses 
and  fundamentals  of  voice  will  also  be  stressed.  Practical  choir 
experience  required.  The  course  will  also  include  methods  of 
organization,  rehearsal  techniques,  mechanical  details  and  gen- 
eral church  choir  procedures. 

Mr.  Peterson 

310.    Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  in 

Elementary  Grades  (3) 

A  minimum  of  34  hours  of  observation  and  directed  teaching 
is  required.  Half  of  this  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  lower 
grades;  the  remaining  half  in  the  upper  grades. 

Prerequisite:    Music  233. 

Miss  Samson 
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320.    Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools  (3) 

A  minimum  of  34  hours  of  observation  and  directed  teaching 
is  required.  Half  of  the  work  is  to  be  done  with  choral  groups; 
half  with  instrumental. 

Prerequisite:    Music  234. 

Miss  Samson 

321-322.    Voice  Methods  (3) 

Historical  development  of  vocal  music  to  the  present  day;  Voice 
teaching  and  psychology;  the  role  of  the  voice  teacher  and 
soloist  in  the  community;  radio,  opera,  concert  stage  and  other 
professions  in  the  vocal  field  as  careers. 

Required   of  all   voice   majors.    One   and   one-half   hours,   each 
semester. 

Offered  in  1951-52  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Peterson 

323-324.    Methods  in  Harp  Teaching  (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  harp  teaching.  Observation  of 
teaching.  The  study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  material.  Re- 
cordings made  by  eminent  modern  harpists  are  studied. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Mrs.  Guthrie 

341-342.    Methods  in  Violin  Teaching  (3) 

A  continuation  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Prerequisite:    Music  221-222. 

Mr.  Lerch 

351-352.    Church  Music  Methods  (2) 

A  study  of  oratorios,  cantatas,  pageants;  Junior  Choir  materials 
and  choral  repertoire  for  special  groups;  meeting  the  problems 
of  individual  choir  members;  cooperating  with  the  church 
board  and  members  of  the  church;  the  value  of  voice  class  work 
for  improving  tone  quality;  round  table  discussions  for  improv- 
ing the  choir. 

Mr.  Peterson 
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357-358.    Applied  Choir  Directing  (6) 

The  student  is  expected  to  undertake  the  direction  of  a  small 
church  choir,  conducting  its  rehearsals  and  the  musical  portion 
of  its  worship  services. 

Mr.  Peterson 


APPLIED  COURSES 
Organ 


Miss  Vardell 


The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work 
required. 

Freshman  year — Method  of  Organ  Playing  by  Harold  Gleason. 
Technical  exercises  for  pedals.  Emphasis  on  clear  contrapuntal  play- 
ing in  easier  works  from  important  organ  composers  of  all  periods. 
Hymn  playing. 

Sophomore  year — Bach;  easier  Preludes  and  Fugues  and  Chorale 
Preludes  from  the  Liturgical  Year.  Mendelssohn,  Sonatas.  Scales 
for  manuals  and  pedals  from  Gleason  Method  of  Organ  Playing. 
Continuation  of  pedal  technique  and  hymn  playing. 

Junior  year — Bach;  more  difficult  Preludes  and  Fugues  and  Chorale 
Preludes.  Compositions  by  Franck  and  other  composers  of  the 
French  Romantic  School,  and  by  modern  composers.  Modulation 
and  accompaniment. 

Senior  year — Bach;  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  the  mature  master 
period,  and  Trio  Sonatas.  Compositions  by  Widor,  Vierne,  Dupre 
and  the  modern  composers. 

Graduates  are  required  to  have  studied  a  representative  repertoire 
chosen  from  the  works  of  the  following  composers:  Buxtehude  and 
other  writers  of  the  North  German  School,  Bach,  Handel,  Men- 
delssohn, Franck,  Widor,  Vierne,  Reger,  Karg-Elert,  Sowerby,  Hin- 
demith,  and  other  modern  writers. 
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Pianoforte 

Dr.  Vardell  Miss  Mary  Jones 

Miss  Laurie  Jones  Miss  Greider 

Mrs.  Merrimon                          Mrs.  Bowen  Miss  Sowers 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work  required: 

Freshman  year — Technical  work  comprising  major  and  minor 
scales,  tonic  chords  and  arpeggii,  in  similar  and  contrary  motion. 
Scales  at  M.  M.  108. 

Cramer.  Bach,  Two-part  Inventions.  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  early 
Beethoven  Sonatas  or  Variations.  Memorizing  of  all  pieces  and  per- 
formance of  each  piece  in  room-recital. 

Sophomore  year — Scale  work  continued,  dominant  and  diminished 
seventh  arpeggii,  scales  at  M.  M.  132. 

Czerny  Op.  740.  Bach,  Three-part  Inventions.  Beethoven,  Sonatas 
or  Variations.  Pieces  by  standard  classical  composers.  All  pieces  to 
be  memorized  and  played  before  an  audience. 

Junior  year — Scales  at  M.  M.  144.  Scales  in  tenths,  sixths,  and 
thirds:  trills,  octaves. 

Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  Bach,  Well-Tempered  Clavi- 
chord. Kullak,  Octave  studies.  Schumann,  Schubert,  Chopin. 
Modern  American  composers,  according  to  need  of  pupils.  All 
pieces  to  be  memorized. 

Senior  year — Scales  in  double  thirds.  Bach,  English  Suites,  Chopin 
Etudes  Op.  10  or  25. 

Graduates  are  required  to  have  studied  a  repertoire  representing 
the  following  composers:  Bach,  Handel,  Scarlatti,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Liszt, 
Grieg,  Brahms,  MacDowell,  Moszkowski,  Debussy,  and  modern 
American  composers. 

Stringed  Instruments 

Mr.  Lerch  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work  re- 
quired of  violin  majors: 
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Freshman  year — Scales  and  arpeggii  major  and  minor;  Sitt  op.  32 
Etudes;  Max  Fischel  Double  Stops;  Concerti  comparable  to  Sietz 
No.  4  or  No.  3,  Viotti  No.  23;  Kreutzer  No.  13  or  No.  19. 

Sophomore  year — Scales  and  Arpeggii;  Kreutzer  Etudes  1-32;  By- 
tovetski  Double  Stops;  Concerti  such  as  Sietz  No.  1,  Viotti  No.  22, 
Rode  No.  7. 

Junior  year — Scales  and  Arpeggii,  thirds,  sixths  and  octaves;  Fio- 
rello  and  Rode  Etudes;  concerti  such  as  Vivaldi  A  minor,  DeBeriot 
No.  7  or  No.  9,  G  Major  Mozart,  Handel  Sonatas,  Sphor  No.  8. 

Senior  year — Rode  Etudes;  Danela  Etudes  Brilliant;  Bach,  Sonatas, 
Concerti;  Nardini,  A  Major  Mozart,  Bruch,  Mendelssohn,  Wie- 
niawski. 

During  the  four  year  violin  course,  the  student  is  required  to  have 
four  years  of  practical  orchestral  experience  and  two  years  of  addi- 
tional ensemble.  She  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  viola. 

Graduates  in  public  school  music  with  violin  as  secondary  applied 
subject  must  be  able  to  play  in  the  first  and  third  positions  such 
solos  similar  in  difficulty  to  "In  Elizabethan  Days,"  Kramer,  with 
acceptable  tone  quality  and  intonation. 

Graduates  in  public  school  music  with  cello  as  secondary  applied 
subject  must  have  a  command  of  the  first  to  fourth  positions  and 
be  able  to  play  solos  similar  in  difficulty  to  "Minuet,"  Schlemveller. 


Voice 
Mr.  Peterson  Mrs.  Jacobowsky  Mrs.  Starr 

Freshman  Year — Emphasis  upon  freedom  of  tone  through  correct 
physical  and  mental  poise.  Development  of  breathing,  breath  con- 
trol and  proper  use  of  the  organs  of  articulation.  Study  of  vowels 
and  fundamental  essentials  of  tone  production. 

Repertoire:  Simple  songs  in  English  and  Italian.  Sacred  solos  to 
be  included  in  the  English  song  group. 
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SophomoreYear — Emphasis  upon  freedom  of  control.  More  ad- 
vanced technique.  Studies  in  scales,  legato,  staccato,  the  simple  trill 
and  such  vocal  embellishments  as  are  in  general  use. 

Repertoire:  Songs  in  English,  Italian,  German  or  French,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  old  Italian  classic  of  the  bel  canto  period, 
leading  to  songs  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  merging 
the  classic  and  romantic  periods. 

Junior  Year — Continued  drill  in  all  phases  of  vocal  technique.  Fun- 
damentals in  style  and  expression  appropriate  to  periods.  Supervised 
reading  of  texts  dealing  with  history  and  growth  of  the  singing 
art.  Also  such  reading  dealing  with  singing  techniques  assigned  by 
the  instructor.   Solo  appearances. 

Repertoire:  Selections  of  increased  technical  and  interpretative  dif- 
ficulty from  both  classic  and  modern  repertoire.  Advanced  sacred 
songs  and  oratorio  repertoire. 

Senior  Year — Emphasis  upon  artistry.  A  partial  recapitulation  and 
amplification  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  years  together  with  the 
study  of  the  more  difficult  classic,  romantic  and  modern  song  lit- 
erature. There  will  be  more  frequent  public  appearances,  terminat- 
ing with  a  graduation  recital.  This  latter  program  should  contain 
such  material  as  will  prove  the  ability  and  serious  purpose  of  the 
student. 

Repertoire:  Senior  recital  including  an  operatic  aria,  groups  of 
classic  and  modern  songs,  and  numbers  from  at  least  two  foreign 
schools,  to  be  sung  in  the  original  languages. 

Harp 

Mrs.  Guthrie 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work  re- 
quired of  harp  majors. 

Freshman  year — Establishment  of  familiarity  with  the  instrument, 
together  with  correct  fundamentals  of  technique  and  hand  and 
body  position.  Work  required  includes  Introduction  and  Preludes 
from  1  to  10  from  Method  for  the  Harp  (Lawrence-Salzedo) ; 
scales  and  chords;  transcriptions  of  easy  pieces  by  Bach,  Schumann, 
Handel,  Chopin,  Brahms,  etc.,  and  by  Salzedo,  "Tiny  Tales  for 
Harpist  Beginners." 
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Sophomore  year — Technique  studies  from  "Modern  Study  of  the 
Harp"  (Salzedo)  and  Method  for  the  Harp  (Lawrence-Salzedo) ; 
scales  and  arpeggii;  transcriptions  from  Handel,  Rameau,  Bach,  etc. 
Famous  Harp  Cadenzas;  contemporary  works  by  Debussy,  Sal- 
zedo, etc. 

Junior  year — Technique:  scales  and  arpeggii;  "Harpist's  Daily 
Dozen";  Modern  Study  of  the  Harp.  Transcription  from  classic 
ami  romantic  composers;  Debussy  (En  Bateau,  etc.);  Palmgren 
(May  Night);  Salzedo  (Introspection,  etc.);  Orchestra  studies  by 
Wagner,  Strauss.  Preparation  for  ensemble  playing  and  orchestra 
work. 

Senior  year — Conclusions  of  "Modern  Study  of  the  Harp"  (Sal- 
zedo), harp  cadenzas,  advanced  solos  by  Pescetti,  Wagner,  Salzedo, 
Prokofieff,  Debussy,  etc.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  tone  produc- 
tion and  interpretation.  Study  of  concert  technique  and  program 
building. 


ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  graduates  and  former  students  of  Salem  College  are  organized 
into  an  association  called  the  Salem  College  Alumnae  Association, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  "to  further  the  interests  of  Salem  College, 
and  to  maintain  among  its  alumnae  a  spirit  of  service  and  fel- 
lowship." 

The  work  of  the  association  is  vested  in  the  Executive  Board,  com- 
posed of  six  officers  and  eleven  board  members  and  the  presidents 
of  the  branch  associations.  The  alumnae  group  is  represented  by 
an  executive  secretary,  who  manages  the  Alumnae  Office  and  edits 
The  Alumnae  Bulletin.  The  Executive  Board  meets  semi-annually 
in  October,  and  on  Alumnae  Day  in  May.  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  general  association  is  held  during  the  Commencement 
program. 

Salem  College  Alumnae  Association — 1950-51 


President: 

First  Vice-President: 

Second  Vice-President: 

Third  Vice-President: 
Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Executive  Secretary: 


Officers 

Mrs.    Thomas    Barber,     1050    Arbor    Rd., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
(Louis  Horton,  '11) 

Mrs.  Thomas  Wilson,  2905  Hostetder  St., 
Raleigh.  N.  C. 
(Ted  Wolff,  '21) 

Mrs.   Eugene   R.   Hamilton,  225   E.   West- 
view  Dr..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
(Polly  Hawkins,  '25) 

Miss  Daisy  Lee  Glasgow,  '25,  640  Glade  St., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  2215  Meadow- 
brook  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
(Blevins  Vogler,  38) 

Mrs.    Cornelius    D.    Sides,    84    Edgewood 
Ave.,  Concord,  N.  C. 
(Rosa  Caldwell,  '26) 

Miss     Lelia    Graham     Marsh     '19,     Salem 
College. 
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CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 

Alumnae  House  Committees: 
Building  and 
Maintenance: 


Mrs.  W.  K.  Hoyt,  731   S.  Main  St.,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C. 
(Miriam  Efird,  '22) 


Furnishings: 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Wahman,  4407  Westover  Ave., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
(Elizabeth  Grimes,  '28) 


Garden: 


Mrs.  J.  D.  Neely,  429  Westover  Ave. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
(Algine  Fox,  ex.  '17) 


Policies: 


Mrs.  John  Creech,  2830  Forest  Dr., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
(Cortlandt  Preston,  '35) 


Alumnae  Fund: 


Mrs.  H.  Harold  Vogler,  861  Watson  Ave., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
(Elizabeth  Zachary,  '23) 


Nominating: 


Mrs.  John  V.  Hunter,  Jr.,  2211  Georgia 
Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
(Adelaide  Armheld,  '24) 


Publications  and  Records: 


Miss  Marion  H.  Blair,  '17,  210  S.  Cherry 
St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Scholarship: 


Miss  Eloise  Baynes,  '37,  Salem  College. 


The  above,  with  the  presidents  of  alumnae  clubs,  compose  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Alumnae  Association  with 

Associate  Members:    Miss  Winifred  Harris,  '51,  president  of  Student 
Government  Association,  1950-51. 

Miss  Carolyn  Lovelace,  '51,  president  of  Class  of 
1951. 


GRADUATES— MAY,  1950 


Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 


Bowman,  Sara  Jane 
Brewer,  Lucy  Plummer 
Daniels,  Carol  Ann 
Dunn,  Carolyn  Wilson 
Evans,  Betsy  Ann 
Fansler,  Kenneth  Gray 
Gatewood,  John  Russell 
Gray,  Robert  Charles 
Harvey,  Laura  Hyman 
Hudson,  Sarah  Margaret 
Hundey,  Mary  Louise 
Isbell,  Frances  Ryan 
Jarrard,  Norman  Eugene 
Johnson,  Beverly  Frances 
Johnson,  Susan  Craig 
Kessler,  Helen 
Leland,  Elizabeth  Knowlton 
Lenkoski,  Ruth  Mary 
Linville,  Ann  Elizabeth 


McBrayer,  Elizabeth  Hubert 
Marshall,  Marilyn  Joan 
Massey,  Dorothy  Ruth 
Pierce,  Bernice  Alston 
Read,  Joan  Carter 
Redfern,  Dorothy  Louise 
Reid,  Carolyn  Cly 
Rule,  Mary  Turner 
Ryder,  Love  Allynne 
Smith,  Joseph  Ernest 
Smith,  Martha  Dale 
Spillman,  Mary  Anne 
Stacy,  Louise  Cook 
Starr,  Jean  Hege 
Stowers,  Emily  Sue 
Van  Hoy,  Ruth  Aileene 
Van  Hoy,  Wilson  Ashley 
Vaught,  Logan  Collier 
Walston,  Sarah  Jean 
Welch,  Betty  Jo 


Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 


Hudson,  Mary  Alice 
Morgan,  Frances  Ruth 
Neamand,  Constance  Jean 


Stonestreet,  Bonnie  Sue 
Sutton,  Homer  George,  Jr. 
Way  nick,  George  Elder,  Jr. 


Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


Borthwick,  Sally  Ann 
Brown,  Geraldine 
Cain,  Eula  Mae 
Creamer,  Helen  Wells 
Fretwell,  Lila  Brownlee 
Hamrick,  Sara  May 
Harrop,  Polly  McConnell 


Home,  Frances  Atherton 
Hurt,  Mary  Jane 
Keith,  Doris  Margaret 
Sawyer,  Robert  Brooks,  Jr. 
Sheppe,  Elizabeth  Belle 
Slawter,  Sarah  Ann 
Snyder,  Wesley  Hedgecock 
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COLLEGE  HONORS,  1949-50 

Harrop,  Polly  McConnell     Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Jarrard,  Norman  Eugene    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Beverly  Frances   Mayodan,  N.  C. 

Ryder,  Love  Allynne    Decatur,  Ga. 

Snyder,  Wesley  Hedgecock   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

CLASS  HONORS,  1949-50 

Seniors 

Harrop,  Polly  McConnell   Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Home,  Frances  Atherton   Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  S.  A. 

Jarrard,  Norman  Eugene   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Beverly  Frances   Mayodan,  N.  C. 

Ryder,  Love  Allynne    Decatur,  Ga. 

Sawyer,  Robert  Brooks,  Jr Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Martha  Dale   Sylacauga,  Ala. 

Synder,  Wesley  Hedgecock   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Stacy,  Louise  Cook   Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Juniors 

Beck,  Betty  Gwen  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Harris,  Winifred  Ann   Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Kenyon,  Joan  Louise   Oreland,  Pa. 

Krauss,  Jane  Everitt     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mills,  Joan  Pickett    Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Pooser,  Wylma  Elizabeth    Spindale,  N.  C. 

Tatum,  Evelyn  Critz    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tucker,  Frances  Mercer   Greenville,  N.  C. 

Sophomores 

Burrus,  Elizabeth  Martin    Shelby,  N.  C. 

Craig,  Mary  Campbell    Bassett,  Va. 

Parker,  Jane  Agnes   Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
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Freshmen 


Bachelor,  Jacquelyn  Louise    Ellenwood,  Ga. 

Bell,  Ellen  Kent  Dublin,  Va. 

Derrick,  Ruth  Cochran  Clayton,  Ga. 

Fuller,  Fay    Winston-Saiem,  N.  C. 

Herman,   Virginia   Carolyn    Conover,  N.  C. 

Kerner,  Sallie  Eugenia    Henderson,  N.  C. 

McGregor,  Eleanor  Earle    Greenville,  S.  C. 

Samuel,   Marilyn    Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Selig,  Betty  Lou    Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Simpson,  Anne  Williams    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Gloria  Ann Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Tesch,  Mary  Elizabeth   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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1950-51 

Seniors— 1950-51 

Real,  Betty  Page   D-2,  Irving  Park  Manor,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 

Beck,  Betty  Gwen   709  Fountain  Place,  Burlington,  N.  C- 

Brown,  Kathryne  Mims   28-B  College  Village  Apts., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Cameron,  Sara  Marie    Raeford,  N.  C 

Carrington,  Anne  Harrell,  "Westerly,"  Langhorne  Rd.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Carson,  Mary  Faith   1632  Pineola  Ave.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Casteen,  Margaret  Kenan    Leaksville,  N.  C. 

Chonis,  Effie  lohn   600  Curtis  St.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Clinkscales,  Araluen  Louise   908  Calhoun  Ext.,  Anderson.  S.  C. 

Coleman,  Anne  Welker   401  W.  Front  St.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Crim,  Jack  Smith   Rt.  1,  Box  67,  Kernersville,  N.  C. 

Elrick,  Mary  Elizabeth  2705  Fleetwood  Ave.,  Baltimore  14,  Md. 

Field,  Joanne   W.  Court  St.,  Marion,  N.  C. 

Florance,   Nancy   Lea Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

Fogel,  Rosalyn   721  Prince  St.,  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

Graham,   Anne   Patton    Raeford,  N.  C. 

Greene,  Billie  Jean   201  Lee  Ave.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Griffin,  Betty  Ann   1010  W.  Forest  Hills  Blvd.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Hagaman,  Frances  Jean  Hamilton    527  S.  Main  St., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harper,  Lucy  Frances    103  Norwood  St.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Harris,  Winifred  Ann 1101  Sycamore  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Hart,  Jane  Elizabeth    210  Rhodes  Ave.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Hartle,  Polly  Pearce   1029  Miller  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Haskins,  Elizabeth  Sybel    624  Falls  Rd.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Hauser,  Ruby  Nelle   Box  88,  Pfafftown,  N.  C. 

Hecht,  Louise  Ellen   31  Montrose  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Hines,  Muriel  Hadley   506  W.  Washington  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Hodge,  Daniel  Webster  ....   1818  Longview  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Honeycutt,  Sara  Ellen   200  Grover  St.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Huntley,  Anne  Rodwell    2093  Craig  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Jenkins,  Eugenia  Ann  402  Park  Ave.,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Carolyn  Spaugh  .  .  660  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Justice,  Clara  Viola Rutherford  Rd.,  Marion,  N.  C. 

Karres,  Dena  Matthew 715  Hawthorne  Lane,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Kempton,  Mary  Elizabeth  Kittrell   A-2-122  Twin  Casdes  Apts., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Kenyon,  Joan  Louise      Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Oreland,  Pa. 

Kincaid,  Betty  Sue   11  W.  Main  St.,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
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Krauss,  Jane  Everitt    641   Irving  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

LeGrand,  Clara  Belle    Mocksville,  N.  C. 

Leppert,  Elizabeth  Folsom    Wallick  Close,  Scarsdale,N.  Y. 

Lovelace,  Carolyn  '. Box  117,  Henrietta,  N.  C. 

McCarter,  Dolores  Lucile   1507  S.  York  St.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Mabe,  Betty  Jean  Route  1,  Clemmons,  N.  C. 

Messick,  Florence    2605  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Michael,  Bennie  Josephine   501  W.  Third  Ave.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Mills,  Joan  Pickett   Quinn  Marshall,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Morrison,  Frances  Turner 319  Vanderbilt  Rd.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Moseley,  Lillian  Anne   Pine  Acres  Farm,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Moser,  Mary  Catherine  Pearson   .  .    1214  Crescent  Ave.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Osborne,   Ethel   Ann    Cordele,  Ga. 

Pfaff,  Betty  Lou    644  S.  Sunset  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Pleasants,  Anna  James    912  Shepherd  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Pooser,  Wylma  Elizabeth 106  Reveley  St.,  Spindale,  N.  C. 

Reynolds,  Dorothy  Irene   402  S.  Washington  St.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Rosenbloom,  Mamie  Lee  1210  Sunset  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Rowland,  Emily  Corbett   124  Pine  St.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Scott,  Martha  Thomas    800  Berkely  Ave.,  Charlotte  3,  N.  C. 

Spencer,  Elizabeth  Ann   613  Lee  St.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Stickney,  Fay  Fuller  57  Lothrop  St.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Swaim,  Miriam    956  Lynwood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tatum,  Evelyn  Critz   Route  4,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tegtmeier,  Jeanne  Marie  .  .  210  Laurel  Hill  Rd.,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

Tucker,  Frances  Mercer    606  E.  Ninth  St.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Weaver,  Mary  Elizabeth 827  Sunset  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Weir,  Janet  M.  Roberts 2349  Salem  Court,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

White,  Joanne  Edwards    1024  17th  Ave.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Willard,   Doris   Louise 2441    Marble   St.,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Woosley,   Norma   Lee    Clemmons,  N.  C. 

Juniors— 1950-51 

Allen,  Mary   Delight Burkemont   Hotel,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Baker,  Furney  Greene Star  Route,  Kernersville,  N.  C. 

Blackwell,  Ann  Laura 115  Magnolia  Ave.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Bonner,  Margaret  Moore.  .  .  .1100  Riverside  Ave.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Burrus,  Elizabeth  Martin 812  E.  Marion  St.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Chonis,  Magdalin 600  Curtis  St.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Cline,  Rachel  Joyce 470  S.  Union  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Cole,  Ruth  Florence Old  Stage  Rd.,  Chilhowie,  Va. 

Coursey,  Lillian  Elizabeth 1221   Yale  Place,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Craig,  Mary  Campbell Ridgewood  Rd.,  Bassett,  Va. 

Davis,  Sara  Lou Riverside  Dr.,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Dawson,  Lola  Mehegan Englewood,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Dobson,  Alice  Blake 264  N.  Bridge  St.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 
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Evans,  Margaret  Ann         Forsyth  Country  Club,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Faucette,  Katherine  Amelia  2110  St.  Mary's  St..  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Fisher,  Anna  Barbara 113  N.  Union  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Fitchett,  Martha  Elizabeth 310  Hawthorne  Dr.,  Forest  Hills, 

Danville,  Va. 

Grimes,  Mary  Elizabeth 814  W.  Fifth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harris,  Martha  Carolyn  835  Sycamore  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Hutton,  Martha  W.  Bowman Forest  Park,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Kelly,  Phyllis  Braund   2705  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Lawrence,  Ralph  Edward   . ..  913  N.  Bridge  St.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

McMichael,  Mildred  Swain     2362  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McMichael,  Sara  Louise 600  Arbor  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Parks,  Frances  Elizabeth  .   914  W.  Markham  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Patterson,  Carolyn  Hodges  722  Gales  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Patton,  Jean  Paige 1241   Augusta  St..   Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Pfaff,  Winifred  Jackson    644  S.  Sunset  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rowland,  Edmonia  Preston 124  Pine  St.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Senter,  Sally 505  Pee  Dee  Ave.,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Sprinkle,  Ida  Ann    146  Granite  St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Sprinkle,  Lil  Adams 146  Granite  St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Stevens,  Mary  Kathryn  400  Westview  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Stortz,  Carol  Mae 228  E.  Market  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Margaret  Barr 505  Trade  St..  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Timberlake,  Julia  Killette 308  Tarboro  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Warden,  Emily  Irene 2535  Vancouver  Dr.,  Roanoke  12,  Va. 

Watson,   Jane 417   Lincoln   Ave.,   Clearwater,  Fla. 

Wilkerson,  Edna  Moseley 104   Seventh  St.,   Pulaski,  Va. 

Wilson,   Barbara  E.   Lee 826   Shober  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Wolfe,  Martha  Francis 602  E.  Main  St.,  Marion,  Va. 

Woods,  Charlotte  Jenks 2129  Jefferson  St.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Sophomores — 1950-51 

Alderman,  Margaret  Ann 2066  Queen  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Aydlett,  Patricia  Ann    1006  W.  Church  St.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Bachelor,  Jacquelvn  Louise      Box  14,  Conley,  Ga. 

Bell,   Ellen   Kent Box    126,   Dublin,  Va. 

Bell,   Joanne 1501    W.   Nash   St.,   Wilson,  N.  C. 

Bell,  Neva  Chadwick 104  Marsh  St.,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Benbow,  Jane  T.  Huss 14  Gray  Court  Apts.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Borges  van  der  Bly,  Caridad  Jacqueline  Edificio  15y6,  Calle  15y6, 

Apto.  No.  7,  Vedado,  Havana,  Cuba 
Bowen,  Rose  Ellen  2873  Robin  Hood  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Britt.   Peggy   Jean Box   D,   La  Grange,  N.  C. 

Brunner,  Endrea  Gail 106  W.  Depot  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Cameron,   Dora   Catherine Castle    Hayne,  N.  C. 

Carter,  Hattie  Blake    504  Tarboro  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
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Chears,  Margaret  Arrington 619  Morehead  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Cheek.  Carolyn  Elizabeth 313  N.  Third  St.,  Smithfield,N.  C. 

Cornelius,  Nancy  Joan 2108  Wright  Ave.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Crawford,  Patricia  Capitola.  .......  .1204  Virginia  Ave.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Cuthbertson,  Loma  Faye Glen  Alpine,  N.  C. 

Davenport.  Frances  Jean.  .  .  .1628  Lafayette  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Deaton,  Fae  Adams Route  1,  Box  592,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Derrick.  Ruth  Cochran Clayton,  Ga. 

Dickie.    Jane    Benthall Woodland,  N.  C. 

Dickson.   Myra  Sue 626  Carolina  Ave.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Dirom,  Loretta  Myers 2315  Rivermont  Ave.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Dobson.  Carolyn  Burns 23  Warner  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Edwards,  Julia  R.  Teal 29  Morven  Rd.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Eisenberg,  Frances  Ann 100  Aycock  Ave.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Fearing,    Jane    Carolyn Brookdale,    Statesville,  N.  C. 

Ferrell,  Margie  Ann 1208  N.  Queen  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Fuller,   Fav 2310   Maplewood   Ave.,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gilland.  Alice  Erwin 208  Kelly  St.,  Kingstree,  S.  C. 

Green,  Katharin  Rachel Midland,  N.  C. 

Hedrick,  Stella  Theresa 318  E.  College  Ave.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Herman,    Virginia    Carolyn Conover,  N.  C. 

Hobbs,  Roberta  Ann 1901  Dil worth  Rd.,  E.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Johnston,  Carmen  Louise 11  E.  Bank  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Keiger,   Willie   B.   Brownlow 2400   Maplewood   Ave., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Kerner.  Sallie  Eugenia 224  Charles  St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Lamson,  Carol  Penrose.  .515  Pine  Valley  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Larkins,  Emma  Sue Trenton,  N.  C. 

Lee,  Mary  Faye 207  Hancock  St.,  Smithfield,  N.  C. 

Lowe.  Anne N.  Main  St.,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Lynch,  Grace  Wilson 114  Water  St.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Lynch,  Haywood  Benton 439  S.  Spring  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McCrary,  Elizabeth  English 240  Worth  St.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

McCutcheon,  Adrienne  Jane 121  Lee  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

McGregor,  Eleanor  Earle 11   Warner  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Macon,  Elsie  Dail 2116  White  Oak  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Barbara  Anne Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Mitchell,  Emily  Ann 713  Brookstown  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Julia  Elliott 918  W.  Princess  Anne  Rd.,  Norfolk  7,  Va. 

Moore,  Marilyn 1121  Wateree  St.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Morgan,  Anna  Frances 308  Banner  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Morris,  Boyd  Milton.  ..  .512   Brookstown  Ave.,  Winston-Salem, N.  C. 

Moye,  Jeanne Box  73,  Maury,  N.  C. 

Newcomb,  Martha  Jane 2945  Oxford  Rd.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Nichols,  Rosa  Lee 136  Wyoming  St.,  Welch,  W.  Va. 

Philips,  Nell  Arrington Box  112,  Batdeboro,  N.  C. 

Ramsey,  Nancy  Ann Route  6,  Box  787,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Rhync,  Anne  Louise 632  Greenway  Dr.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Roberts,  Carolyn  Morris.   2351-C  Salem  Court,  Ardmore  Terrace  Apts., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Samuel,  Marilyn 46-12  260th  St.,  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Schoolfield,  Jane  March 242  Hawthorne  Dr.,  Danville,  Va. 

Selig,  Betty  Lou 408  W.  Main  St.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Simpson,  Anne  Williams 2706  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sinclair,  Emma  Lee E.  Church  St.,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Skinner,  Elizabeth  Bebe Summerfield  Rd.,  Selma,  Ala. 

Skinner,  Mary  Marcia Summerfield  Rd.,  Selma,  Ala. 

Smith,  Betty  Jean 11  Carstensen  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Jane  Randolph 112  Furniss  Ave.,  Selma,  Ala. 

Spaugh,  Florence  Winkler Country  Club  Rd.,  Spray,  N.  C. 

Summey,    Marilyn    Rose Dallas,  N.  C. 

Tate,  Mary  Sue 314  Westhampton  Ave.,  Danville,  Va. 

Tesch,  Mary  Elizabeth.  .  .  .904  W.  Academy  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Watson,  Marion  Dearborn 320  Woodcrest  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Watson,  Sara  Thompson.  .  .  .518  Oaklavvn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

White,  Joann  Petree Box  15,  Archdale,  N.  C. 

Willard,  Sara  Ann 2441  Marble  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Williams,  Joan 519  Arbor  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Wright,  Juliana  Bredenberg.  .3037  Park  Rd.,  Forest  Hills,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Freshmen — 1950-51 

Alexander,  Margaret  Jane Oakland  Heights,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Allen,  Mary  Barbara 63  W.  Church  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Arnott,  Nancy  Galbraith Comstock  Hill  Ave.,  Silvermine, 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

Balfour,  Ronald  Bryan Hotel  Zinzendorf,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Ball,  Mary  Elizabeth 2319-C  Queen  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bass,   Elizabeth   Anne 935   Hargrove   St.,   Henderson,  N.  C. 

Beasley,  Ruth  Allen Germantown,  Tenn. 

Berry,  LaMar 607  W.  Union  St.,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Bridgers,  Mary  Lou 909  Anderson   St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Britt,  Alison  Patricia Murf reesboro,  N.  C. 

Burnett,  Elizabeth  Ann 605  Parkway  Blvd.,  Elizabethton,  Tenn. 

Calhoun,  Selma  Jean 102  Barrus  Ave.,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Chambers,  Russell  Raymond .  .  Ambassador  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Chenoweth,  Catherine  Anne 4608  Apache  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Cunningham,  Kay 1  Hubbard  Ave.,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Dobson,  Anna  Katharine 264  N.  Bridge  St.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Dunn,  William  Grady Route    1,  Advance,  N.  C. 

Edwards,  Dorothy  Jean 104  Montgomery  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Elrick,  Joan  Lucile 2705  Fleetwood  Ave.,  Baltimore  14,  Md. 

Faley,  Doris  Lake 2659  Robin  Hood  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Fansler,  Helen  Louise 322  W.  15th  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Farquharson,  Bennie  Bryan 119  N.  Bonner  St.,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Flagler,  Edith 2053   14%   Ave.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Forrest,  Betsy  Ann Box  206,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Forrest,  Phyllis  Irene Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Fry,  Mary  Eleanor .  .  506  Kenilworth  at  Alden  Park,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

Gattis,  Mary  Morgan 2114  White  Oak  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Glaser,  Carol  Anne 915  East  Blvd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Greenlee,  Mary  Marguerite.  .15239  Cedar  Grove  Ave.,  Detroit  5,  Mich. 

Hampton,  Ermine  Baldwin 1416  Park  Dr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Harris,   Lucy   Boyd 241    Young   Ave.,   Henderson,  N.  C. 

Harrison,  Helen  Jeanne Box  I,  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Heller,  Jacqueline 608  W.  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Henry.  Jean  Moseley 906  N.  Queen  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Hobson,  Sarah  Bernard Box  759,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Howard.  Martha  Dean 2191   Gaston  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hudson,  Virginia  Elizabeth 2413  Anderson  Dr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Huffard.  Nancy  Valentine 710  Tazewell  Ave.,  Bluefield,  Va. 

Hunter,  Elizabeth.  .  .1900  F  St.,  N.W.,  Apt  301,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Huntley.  Helen  Caroline 504  W.  Harper  Ave.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Hutson.  Elissa  Dent 823  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Eleanor  Banks 23  High  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Johnson.  Margaret  Elizabeth 2515  White  Oak  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Johnstone,  Elizabeth  Carroll Carstone  Hall,  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

Knight,  Sally  Anne.  .4260  Twin  Brooks  Rd.,  Apt.  3,  Brookhaven,  Ga. 

Krueger,  William  Ehlert Rural  Hall,  N.  C. 

Landers.  Mildred  Llewellyn.  .3231  Reynolda  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Leonard.  Mary  Susan 1727  Orchard  Court,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Lewis,  Marian  Irene Raeford,  N.  C. 

Lewis,  Mary  Jean 115  Crescent  Dr.,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

Lindley,  Audrey  Ann 1518  Reynolda  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Long,   William  Philip Box  73,   Germanton,  N.  C. 

McGlaughon,  Elizabeth  Rhodes 806  Yadkin  St.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Mcllroy.  Ruth  Hardin 713  Laurel  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McMillan,  Doris  Cox Box   168,  Galax,  Va. 

McNeely,  Alice  Lenora 405  N.  Main  St.,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Martin,  Priscilla  Grace 2828  Coacoochee  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Matalas,  Mary  Jo  Anne 514  Walnut  St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

May,  Cynthia 206  W.  Earle  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Merritt,  Anne  Seigler Country  Club  Rd.,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

Mitchell.  Laura  Torrence 2553  Selwyn  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Moody,  Theresa  Joanne Sylva,  N.  C. 

Moye,  Anne  Elizabeth 1300  St.  Andrews  St.,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Murray,  Irene  Cornelia 1313  Vickers  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Myers,  Eleanor  Tillinghast.  .112  Piedmont  Ave.,  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C. 

O'Crowley,  Maureen 205  Live  Oak  Parkway,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Ogburn,  Lu  Long 314  N.  2nd  St.,  Smithfield,  N.  C. 

Parmele,  Astrid  Eva 2420  Oleander  Dr.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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Parmele,   Ingrid   Ethel 2420  Oleander   Dr.,   Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Post,  Catherine 108  N.  7th  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Quinn,  Molly  Joyce 803  West  Rd.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Reynolds,  Constance  Lorraine .  .   653  Holly  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Ridgway,  Helen  Rernice.  .5511  Worthington  Dr.,  Washington  16,  D.C. 

Roberts,  Euber  Nell 526  Keith  Ave.,  Anniston,  Ala. 

Robertson,  Anne  Churchill 604  Red  Lane,  Salem,  Va. 

Ross,  Caroline  Chandler 3865  St.  Johns  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Rutherford,  Joan  Marilyn Box  131,  Valdese,  N.  C. 

Shields,  Julia  Elizabeth 227  Vance  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Shope,   Jean    Daniel Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Shope,   Joan   Daniel Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Smothers,  Dorothy  Lou 906  Courtland  Place,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Sprinkle,   Robert  Lee,  Jr 701   Gales   Ave.,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Strader,  Frankie  Ann 414  N.  Main  St.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Strange,  Mary  Anne 2381  Westover  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sydnor,  Caroline  Gray 152  Cherry  St.,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

Taylor,   Mable   Gatlin 300   Rhodes   Ave.,   Kinston,  N.  C. 

Tesch,  Edith  Mae 904  Academy  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Juliet  Ferguson Minebrooke  Rd.,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

Tierney,  Phyllis  Lee 832  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tisdale,  Sarah  Sue 1312  Broad  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Turner,   Elizabeth   Lee 508   Hancock   St.,   Oxford,  N.  C. 

Tyler,  Betty  Jane 1000  N.  Pollock  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Wampler,  Wilma  Joan 609  Clinchfield  Rd.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Whiteheart,  Mary  Lou 1904  Gaston  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Williams,   June 519   Arbor   Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Williams,  Margaret  Elaine Cravens  Terrace,  Route  4, 

Chattanooga  9,  Tenn. 

Williams,  Mary  Lucile 1420  Raeford  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Williams,  Norma  Louise 308  N.  3rd  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Williford,  Constance 26  E.  Main  St.,  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  Mary  Joyce Rural  Hall,  N.  C. 

Zachary,  Marcia  Anne 1424  W.  Innes  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Special  Students — 1950-51 

Birckel,  Catherine Quai  au  Sable  2,  Strasbourg,  (Alsace),  France 

Carlson,   Evelyn Salem   College,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Castro  Avellan,  Violeta  Eugenia Junin  404,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador 

Curlee,  Eloise  Vaughn..  121   Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Davis,  James  Paxton,  Jr 707  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

DeRamus,  Nina  Tom 2321  Ardmore  Ter.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dyer,  Arvel  G Route   1,  Walkertown,  N.  C. 

Eddinger,  Sarah  Rebecca 3643  Old  Lexington  Rd., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Geer,  Nancy  Jean 465  S.  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Hale,  James  0 208  Eden  Terrace,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Huber,  Erika  Anneliese Oslebshauser  Heerstrasse  61a,  Bremen, 

Germany 

Ingle,  Sarah  Elizabeth 219  Westview  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Kimel,  C.  A Apt.  D-2,  Sunnyside  Homes,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Laws,  Oscar  Bryant 2416  Patterson  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Marcuson,  Mildred  Akers 1414  S.  Hawthorne  Rd., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Martin,  Harry  L 702  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Bill  Gray 601  Miller  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Moize,  Sarah  May 640  Glade  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Margaret  P Dalton,  N.  C. 

Partrick,  Lou  Hardison 2343  Salem  Ct.,  Ardmore  Terrace  Apts., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Powell,  Ramona  Catherine Route   1,  Box  54,  Kernersville,  N.  C. 

Randolph,    Reby   Nissen Westview   Dr.,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Reavis,  Harry  Leon 511  Brookstown  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Revelle,  Juliette  Hawkins 817  Arbor  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Samson,  June  L Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Schwinn,  Margaret  P 2200  Rosewood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sigmund,  Inge Rechte  Bahngasse  12,  Vienna,  Austria 

Slawter,  Sarah  Ann 355  Roslyn  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Snead,  Mary  Woodruff.  .  .2611  Buena  Vista  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Spargo,  John 416  Corona  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Storey,  Helen  Hensel Old  Mill  Farm,  Lexington,  N.  C. 

Styers,  Margaret  Lucille ....  2934  Bon  Air  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Ruby  Singleton Route  3,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Waynick,  George  Elder,  Jr 901  S.  Main  St.,  Winston- Salem,  N.  C. 

Wooten,  Dorothy  Louise 1918  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Wright,  Elizabeth  Artis 214  W.  24th  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Summary  of  Students — 1950-51 

Seniors   68 

Juniors   42 

Sophomores  80 

Freshmen 101 

Total  291 

Special    36 

Total   327 
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BEQUESTS 

Gifts  to  the  College  may  take  the  form  of  scholarships,  of  pro- 
fessorships, of  additions  to  the  material  equipment,  or  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  permanent  endowment  fund.  Special  conditions  may, 
of  course,  be  attached  to  any  gift.  Forms  of  Bequest  are  suggested. 

Unrestricted  Bequest 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Salem  Academy  and 

College  and  their  successors  forever,  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  said 
institution. 


Unrestricted  Bequest  Making  the  College 
Residuary  Legatee 

All  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal, 
I  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  Salem  Academy  and 
College  and  their  successors  forever,  to  be  applied  to  the  general 
uses  and  purposes  of  the  said  institution. 

Bequest  for  Endowment 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  The  Trustees  of  Salem  Academy 

and  College  and  their  successors  forever,  the  sum  of 

dollars  to  be  invested  and  preserved  inviolably  for  the  endowment 
of  Salem  Academy  and  College. 
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CALENDAR 


1952 


JANUARY 

JULY 

S     M     T     W     T     F     S 

S     M     T     W     T     F     S 

12    3    4    5 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31 

12    3    4    5 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

27  28  29  30  31 

FEBRUARY 

AUGUST 

S     M     T     W     T     F     S 

S     M     T     W     T     F     S 

1      2 

3    4    5    6    7    8    9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29 

1      2 

3    4    5    6    7    8    9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 

MARCH 

SEPTEMBER 

S     M     T     W     T     F     S 
1 

S     M     T     W     T     F     S 

12    3    4    5    6 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31 


APRIL 


S     M     T     W     T     F     S 


1 


2    3    4    5 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

27  28  29  30 

MAY 

S     M     T     W     T     F     S 
1      2     3 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 


JUNE 

S     M     T     W     T     F     S 

12    3    4    5    6    7 

8    9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30 


7  8  9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30 


1953 


OCTOBER 


S     M     T     W     T     F     S 


12    3    4 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30  31 


NOVEMBER 


S     M     T     W     T     F     S 


1 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30 


DECEMBER 


S     M     T     W     T     F     S 


12    3    4    5    6 

7    8    9  10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31 


JANUARY 

JULY 

S     M     T     W     T     F     S 

S     M     T     W     T     F    : 

1     2     3 

4    5    6    7    8    9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

12    3 

5    6    7    8    9  10  1 
12  13  14  15  16  17  1  1 
19  20  21  22  23  24  3 
26  27  28  29  30  31 

FEBRUARY 

AUGUST 

S     M     T     W     T     F     S 

S     M     T     W     T     F 

12    3    4    5    6    7 

8    9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

2    3    4    5    6    7 

9  10  11  12  13  141 

16  17  18  19  20  21  ' 

23  24  25  26  27  28 : 

30  31 

MARCH 


S     M     T     W     T     F     S 


12    3    4    5    6    7 

8    9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30  31 


APRIL 


S     M     T     W     T     F     S 


12    3    4 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30 


MAY 


S     M     T     W     T     F     S 


1      2 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 


23  24  25  26  27  28 
30  31 

SEPTEMBER 

S     M     T     W     T     F 

12    3    4 

6  7  8  9  10  11 
13  14  15  16  17  18 
20  21  22  23  24  25 
27  28  29  30 

OCTOBER 

S     M     T     W     T     F 

JUNE 


S     M     T     W     T     F     S 


12    3    4    5    6 

7    8    9  10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30 


1    2 

4  5  6  7  8  9 
11  12  13  14  15  16 
18  19  20  21  22  23 
25  26  27  28  29  30 

NOVEMBER 

5  M     T     W     T    F 

12    3    4    5    6 

8    9  10  11  12  13 

15  16  17  18  19  20 

22  23  24  25  26  27 

29  30 


DECEMBER 

5  M     T     W     T     F 

12    3    4' 

6  7  8  9  10  11  ■ 
13  14  15  16  17  18' 
20  21  22  23  24  25 
27  28  29  30  31 


SALEM  COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


1952 


September  19        Friday — Registration  of  new  day  students. 

September  20        Saturday — Registration  of  all  music  students  not 
enrolled  in  college. 

September  22        Monday — Freshmen   begin   Orientation   Program. 

September  25        Thursday,  9:00  a.m.-5 :00  p.m. — Registration  of  sen- 
iors, juniors,  and  sophomores. 

September  26        Friday,  11:00  a.m. — Formal  Opening. 

12:00  Noon — Classes  begin;  thirty  minute  schedule 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

October  2  Thursday,   Founders'   Day — Classes   suspended   at 

one  o'clock. 

November  26        Wednesday,    5:00  p.m. — Thanksgiving    recess    be- 
gins. 

December    1         Monday,  8:30  a.m. — Classes  resume. 

December  19        Friday,  4:00  p.m. — Christmas  vacation  begins. 


1953 


January   5  Monday,  8:30  a.m. — Classes  resume. 

January  22  Thursday — Reading  Day. 

January  23  Friday,  through  January  31,  Saturday — First  se- 
mester examinations. 

February  2  Monday,  2 :00-5 :00  p.m. — Registration. 

February  3  Tuesday — Second  semester  begins. 

April  1  Wednesday,  5:00  p.m. — Spring  recess  begins. 

April  9  Thursday,  9:25  a.m. — Classes   resume. 

May  20  Wednesday — Reading  Day. 

May  21  Thursday,  through  May  29,  Friday — Second  se- 
mester examinations. 

May  30  Saturday — Alumnae  Day. 

May  31  Sunday — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  1  Monday — Commencement. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


The  Right  Reverend  J.  Kenneth  Pfohl,  Chairman 


Miss  Ada  Allen 

Dr.  Agnew  H.  Bahnson 

Mrs.  Agnew  H.  Bahnson,  Jr. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Bahnson,  Jr. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Brandon 

Reverend  I.  Howard  Chadwick 

Mr.  Archibald  Craige 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Elberson 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Fry 

Mr.  Howard  Gray 

Mrs.  Gordon  Hanes 

Reverend  Herbert  Johnson 

Dr.  Fred  Leinbach 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  McCuiston 

Mrs.  Dallace  McLennan 


Mr.  W.  Pendleton  Sandridge 
Mrs.  Emil  Shaffner 
Mr.  W.  F.  Shaffner,  Secretary 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Siewers 
Mrs.  John  T.  Simpson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Ronald  Slye 
Dr.  R.  Gordon  Spaugh 
Mr.  Clarkson  S.  Starbuck 
Mrs.  Claude  B.  Strickland,  Jr. 
Col.  L.  Corrin  Strong 
Mr.  E.  Frank  Tulloch 
Mr.  William  N.  Vogler 
Mr.  Francis  F.  Willingham 
Mr.  Julius  A.  Woodward 


President  Dale  H.  Gramley,  ex  officio 


TRUSTEE  COMMITTEES 


Executive  Committee — Mr. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Elberson 
Mr.  W.  F.  Shaffner 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Siewers 


F.  F.  Willingham,  Chairman 
Dr.  R.  Gordon  Spaugh 
Mr.  Clarkson  S.  Starbuck 
Mr.  W.  Pendleton  Sandridge 


Committee  on  Finance — Mr.  Charles  N.  Siewers,  Chairman 
Mr.  Howard  Gray  Mr.  E.  Frank  Tulloch 

Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds — Mr.  C.  S.  Starbuck,  Chairman 
Miss  Ada  Allen  Mr.  Fred  F.  Bahnson 

Mrs.  Agnew  H.  Bahnson,  Jr.  Rev.  I.  Howard  Chadwick 


Cler\  of  the  Board — Reverend  George  G.  Higgins 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Dale  Hartzler  Gramley,  A.B.,  M.S.,  LITT.D.,  LL.D. 

President 

Ivy  May  Hixson,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Academic  Dean 

Amy  R.  Heidbreder,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Dean  of  Students 

Anna  Gertrude  Perryman,  B.A. 
Treasurer 

Margaret  Lynch  Simpson,  B.A. 
Recorder 


THE  FACULTY 


(In  Order  of  Appointment) 

Roy  Jones  Campbell 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Physics 

B.A.,    Bates    College;    M.P.H.,    Harvard    University;    Professional 

Study,   University  of  Chicago   and   the  Massachusetts   Institute  of 

Technology. 

Francis  Charles  Anscombe 

Professor  of  History,  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Earlham  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 

LL.B.,  Hamilton  College  of  Law;  Professional  Studies,  Kingsmead 

College,  England;   Johns   Hopkins   University,  Wake  Forest  Law 

School. 
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Minnie  Jameson  Smith 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Idaho;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, George  Peabody  College,  and  University  of  Washington. 

Evakelle  Simmons  Covington 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics 

B.A.,  Shorter  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Professional 
Study,  Columbia  University,  University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of 
Virginia,  University  of  California,  Duke  University,  University  of 
Maryland,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Acadia  University,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  American  University. 

Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Research 

and  Study  in  France  and  Spain. 

Arley  Theodore  Curlee 

Louise  C  Shaffner  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

Lucile  Vest  Scott 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Profes- 
sional study,  Middlebury  College,  University  of  Mexico,  and  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Ivy  May  Hixson 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Professional  Study,  American  Academy  in  Rome,  University  of 
Michigan,  Duke  University,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Jess  Lucile  Byrd 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Profes- 
sional Study,  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  University,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 
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Sadie  Elizabeth  Welch 

Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.A.,  Greensboro  College;  M.A.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Woman's  College  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Charles  Gregg  Singer 
Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Haverford  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Professional  Study,  University  of  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Lee  Riegner 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Director  of  Dramatics 
B.S.,  Bucknell  University;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University;  Profes- 
sional   experience,    New    London    Players,    Eaglesmere    Playhouse, 
Bryn  Mawr  College  Summer  Theatre. 

B.  Carson  French 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.S.,  Yale  University;  Profes- 
sional Study,  Boston  University,  New  York  University,  Harvard 
University  and  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Catherine  Nicholson 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Flora  Macdonald  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Professional  Study,  Columbia  University,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and  University  of  North  Carolina. 

William  Burton  Todd 

Emma  A.  Lehmann  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  Pro- 
fessional research  at  Harvard  University,  Yale  University,  Colum- 
bia University,  Duke  University. 

Edwin  A.  Sawyer 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion,  College  Chaplain 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Lehigh  University;  B.D.,  Moravian  Theological  Semi- 
nary; Professional  study,  Duke  University. 
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Virginia  Hodges 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.A.,  Marshall  College;  Graduate  study,  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Dorothy  E.  Moran 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Mary  L.  Melvin 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  Brown  University;  Professional  Study,  University  of  Paris, 
Berlitz  School  of  Languages,  Latin  American  Institute,  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Warren  F.  Spencer 

Instructor  in  History 

B.S.S.,  Georgetown  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

Professional  study,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harold  Michael  Lewis 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma;  Docteur  de  P  Universite  de  Poiters; 
Professional  Study,  University  of  Toulouse,  University  of  Salaman- 
ca, the  Centro  de  Estudios  Historicos  in  Madrid,  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Harry  W.  Martin 

Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Economics 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Edwin  F.  Shewmake 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  Davidson  College,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Pro- 
fessional study,  Ringling  School  of  Art,  Art  Students  League  of 
New  York,  Cleveland  Art  Institute. 

Eleanor  Alexander  Hart 

Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching 
B.S.,  Queens  College. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Laurie  Rogers  Jones 
Piano 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Student,  Mrs. 
Crosby  Adams'  Summer  School;  Certificate  American  Institute  of 
Applied  Music,  New  York;  Student  of  Kate  S.  Chittenden; 
Teacher's  Course  with  Guy  Maier. 

Mary  Frances  Cash 

Theory,  Counterpoint 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College;  Associate  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organ- 
ists, Graduate  Study,  Eastman  School  of  Music. 

Mary  Virginia  Jones 
Piano 
Organ  and  Piano  Diplomas,  Salem  College. 

Harriet  Mariel  Greider 
Piano 

Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Certificate,  American  Institute  of 
Applied  Music,  New  York;  Student,  Kate  S.  Chittenden  and  H. 
Rawlins  Baker. 

Eleanor  Shaffner  Guthrie 
Harp 
B.A.,  Salem  College;  Pupil  of  Carlos  Salzedo,  New  York. 

Nell  Brushingham  Starr 
Voice 

Artists  and  Teachers  Diploma,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic; Pupil  of  Herbert  Witherspoon,  New  York;  Pupil  of  Daniel 
Protheroe,  Chicago;  Study  of  the  de  Reszke  Method,  Paris,  France; 
Student,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  member  of  National  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  Singing. 

Louise  Cox  Bowen 
Piano 

Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Student,  Elizabeth  Quaile,  Francis 
Moore,  Teresita  Carreno  Blois. 

SALEM    COLLEGE   LIBRARY 
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James  Richard  Lerch* 

Violin,  Orchestra,  Orchestration,  Methods,  Conducting 

B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  Professional  Study,  Juilliard  School 

of  Music. 

Paul  Willard  Peterson 

Voice,  Choral  Ensemble,  Voice  Methods 

B.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of  Music;  M.Mus.Ed.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; Professional  Study,  Christiansen  Summer  Choir  School, 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing. 

Margaret  Ferrill  Vardell 
Organ,  Piano  Methods 

B.Mus.,  Salem  College;  M.Mus.,  University  of  Rochester;  Col- 
league, American  Guild  of  Organists. 

Nell  Folger  Glenn 
Accompanist 

B.S.,  in  Music,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Private  Pupil,  Sascha  and  Julia  Prichard,  New  York. 

Margaret  Ferguson  Merriman 
Piano 

Diploma  de'execution,  American  Conservatory,  Fontainebleau, 
France;  American  Conservatory,  Chicago;  Private  Study,  Josef  and 
Rosina  Lhevinne  and  Robert  Casadesus. 

Ralph  Robert  Bell 

Woodwind  Instruments 

B.A.,  B.M.E.,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 

June  Louise  Samson 

Public  School  Music,  History  of  Music,  Music  Appreciation 
B.A.,  Pembroke  College  in  Brown  University;  M.A.,  Smith  College; 
Professional  Study,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Juilliard  School  of 
Music  and  University  of  Innsbruck;  Colleague,  American  Guild  of 
Organists. 


*  On  leave  of  absence,  1951-52. 
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Frances  Miller  Sowers 
Piano 
B.Mus.,  Salem  College. 

Eugene  M.  Jacobowsky 
Instructor  in  Violin 

B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  M.A.,  Teachers'  College  of  Colum- 
bia University. 

Joan  E.  Jacobowsky 
Instructor  in  Voice 

B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  MA.,  Teachers'  College  of  Colum- 
bia University. 

Hans  Heideman 
Piano 

Piano  Diploma,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  Professional  Study,  Juil- 
liard School  of  Music,  Brooklyn  Conservatory;  Private  Study, 
Rudolf -Sertin,  Switzerland;  Wallingfor-Riegger,  N.  Y.;  Moriz-Hed- 
wig,  Rosenthal,  N.  Y.;  Germany. 

Librarians 

Grace  Louise  Siewers 
Librarian 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  Professional  Study,  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University;  School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University. 

Katherine  Smith  Pyron 
Associate  Librarian 

B.A.,  Guilford  College;  M.A.,  B.S.  in  Library  Science,  University 
of  North  Carolina;  Professional  Study,  Bryn  Mawr,  University  of 
Colorado. 

Gwen  Eleanor  Morris 
Assistant  Librarian 

B.A.,  Marshall  College;  B.S.L.S.,  Drexel  Institute;  Professional 
Study,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS  AND  ASSISTANTS 

Edith  Ann  Kirkland,  B.A.  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Lelia  Graham  Marsh,  B.A Alumnae  Secretary 

E.  Eileen  Smoke,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.S Assistant  Dean  of  Students 

Mary  Stockton  Cummings,  B.A.   Dietitian 

Josephine  Pugh  Woestendiek,  B.A.  News  Bureau 

Anna  Kiger  Hanes Assistant  to  the  Treasurer 

Samuel  Frederick  Pfohl,  M.D College  Physician 

Blandina  Biggers,  R.N.  Nurse 

Ruby  Louise  Muller   Nurse 

Mary  Benson,  B.S Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Thurman  Edwards  Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Edith  Neligh  Tesch Secretary  to  the  President 

Mary  Lee  T.  Hutchins  Secretary  to  the  Academic  Dean 

Margaret  Blackshear  Kirby Secretary  to  the  School  of  Music 

Martha  Pardue  Parrish  Secretary  to  the  Treasurer 

Alliene  Maddox  Everest Secretary,  Office  of  Public  Relations 

Hazel  Joyce  Perry  Secretary  and  Stock  Room  Clerk 

Evelyn  J.  Roberts,  B.A Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Students 

and  House  Counselor 

James  Grover  Regan  .  .  .  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Essie  Shouse  Superintendent  of  Houses 
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FACULTY  COMMITTEES— 1951-52 

Academic  Council:  Miss  Hixson,  Chairman;  Miss  Covington,  Mr.  Cur- 
lee,  Miss  Hodges,  Dr.  Lewis,  Dr.  Singer,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Todd,  Dr. 
Welch,  Dr.  Gramley,  Mr.  French,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Moran,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Shewmake. 

Admissions:  Miss  Hixson,  Chairman;  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Smith,  Miss  Simp- 
son, Dr.  Welch,  Miss  Covington,  Mrs.  Heidbreder,  Mrs.  Merriman, 
Miss  Kirkland  (consultant). 

Calendar:  Miss  Covington,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Heidbreder,  Mr.  Curlee, 
Miss  Simpson,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Peterson. 

Catalogue:  Mrs.  Scott,  Chairman;  Mr.  Martin,  Miss  Hixson,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, Miss  Nicholson,  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Class  Attendance:  Dr.  Smith,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Heidbreder,  Mrs.  Scott, 
Miss  Simpson,  Miss  Covington,  Miss  Samson,  Miss  Hixson. 

Curriculum:  Miss  Hixson,  Chairman;  Dr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Shewmake,  Dr. 
Singer,  Mr.  Martin,  Miss  Nicholson,  Miss  Hodges,  Mr.  Jacobowsky. 

Lecture:  Miss  Byrd,  Chairman;  Miss  Marsh,  Mrs.  Pyron,  Miss  Kirk- 
land, Mr.  Spencer,  Miss  Nicholson. 

Library:  Miss  Siewers,  Chairman;  Mr.  Shewmake,  Mrs.  Melvin,  Mrs. 
Pyron,  Miss  Marsh,  Mr.  French,  Miss  Hodges,  Dr.  Singer,  Mr.  Martin. 

Points:  Mrs.  Scott,  Chairman;  Dr.  Smith,  Miss  Cash,  Miss  Simpson, 
Miss  Hixson,  Mr.  Spencer. 

Public  Relations:  Dr.  Gramley,  Chairman;  Mr.  Shewmake,  Miss  Kirk- 
land, Miss  Marsh,  Miss  Riegner,  Mrs.  Heidbreder,  Miss  Covington, 
Miss  Byrd,  Mrs.  Starr. 

Research:  Miss  Byrd,  Chairman;  Dr.  Welch,  Mrs.  Melvin,  Dr.  Wen- 
hold,  Mr.  French,  Dr.  Todd. 

Scholarship  and  Student  Aid:  Miss  Perryman,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Heid- 
breder, Miss  Hixson,  Miss  Kirkland,  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Special  Study  and  Evaluation  Committee:  Miss  Covington,  Chair- 
man; Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Singer,  Dr.  Welch,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Miss  Riegner, 
Mrs.  Merriman. 

Student  Government:  Dr.  Gramley,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Heidbreder, 
Miss  Smoke,  Dr.  Smith,  Miss  Covington,  Mr.  Martin. 

Student  Participation:  Miss  Smoke,  Chairman;  Miss  Hixson,  Miss 
Vardell. 

Teacher  Education:  Dr.  Todd,  Chairman;  Dr.  Welch,  Miss  Coving- 
ton, Miss  Byrd,  Dr.  Singer,  Mr.  French,  Mrs.  Scott,  Miss  Samson, 
Mrs.  Hart, 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

History 

Salem  is  one  of  the  historic  colleges  of  America.  It  was  founded 
in  1772  by  the  Moravians,  oldest  Protestant  denomination  in  the 
world,  which  will  observe  its  500th  anniversary  in  1957.  As  a  day 
school  for  the  daughters  of  the  Salem  community  it  was  originally 
known  as  Salem  Female  Academy,  the  only  school  of  its  kind  for 
young  women  in  the  South.  At  that  time,  there  were  indeed  only 
two  similar  institutions  in  the  North.  It  continued  its  work  unfal- 
teringly through  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  first  years  of  the 
republic.  In  1791,  George  Washington,  then  president  of  the  new 
United  States,  visited  Salem  and  stayed  two  nights  at  the  nearby 
Salem  Tavern.  His  diary  reveals  the  interest  with  which  he  ex- 
amined both  the  school  and  community  life. 

Salem  was  established  by  men  trained  in  the  universities  of  Europe. 
From  its  beginning  it  was  known  for  its  scholarship  and  its  care- 
ful discipline.  During  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  it  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1802 
arrangements  were  made  for  accepting  students  to  live  in  residence. 
Many  Salem  students  became  in  later  years  leaders  among  the 
women  of  the  nation.  Mrs.  James  K.  Polk,  wife  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  Mrs.  "Stonewall"  Jackson  wife  of  the 
Confederate  general,  received  their  education  at  Salem. 

By  1855  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  resident  students  were  en- 
rolled. At  that  time  Main  Hall,  the  spacious  central  building  which 
is  still  the  principal  academic  center,  replaced  the  original  structure. 
During  the  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction,  Salem  was  taxed 
with  the  problem  of  caring  for  its  overflowing  student  body,  but 
it  persevered  with  a  courage  which  has  kept  it  open  every  day  since 
its  founding  in  1772. 

Through  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  first 
part  of  the  twentieth  century,  Salem  has  made  consistent  progress. 
The  emphasis,  however,  has  not  been  on  increasing  the  size  of 
the  college,  but  on  a  thorough  modernization  of  its  plant  and  edu- 
cational program.  The  old  buildings,  retained  and  cherished  for 
their  artistic  value,  have  been  supplemented  for  practical  purposes 
by  new  structures  in  the  same  architecture. 

[16] 
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In  the  long  course  of  its  history,  the  original  institution  grew  into 
two  modern  educational  establishments:  Salem  Academy,  an  ac- 
credited college-preparatory  school,  and  Salem  College,  a  standard 
four-year  college.  They  were  .separated  academically  in  1912,  and 
since  1930  Salem  Academy  has  occupied  an  entirely  new  and  sepa- 
rate plant. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  who  served  as 
president  for  forty  years,  the  building  program  for  the  college 
forged  ahead.  Successive  steps  were  taken  to  revise  the  curriculum, 
which  has  been  constantly  expanded  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  modern  women  whose  responsibilities  and  sphere  of  activities 
have  greatly  increased.  In  this  progressive  development  Salem  has 
preserved  the  best  of  her  cultural  traditions.  Dr.  Rondthaler  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Dale  H.  Gramley  as  president  of  the  institution 
on  July  1,  1949. 

Though  primarily  a  school  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  Salem  has 
long  given  special  attention  to  music.  The  School  of  Music  has 
won  national  recognition  and  is  one  of  Salem's  strongest  claims  to 
distinction  among  American  colleges. 

Background 

Salem  is  a  church-related  college.  Although  its  faculty  and  student 
body  represent  many  Christian  denominations,  the  college  was 
founded  and  supported  in  the  early  days  by  the  Moravian  Church 
in  America,  the  history  of  which  is  here  briefly  summarized. 

The  Moravian  Church,  or  Unitas  Fratrum,  is  a  pre-reformation 
denomination  founded  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  This  denomina- 
tion was  known  for  its  earnest  piety,  its  love  of  peace,  and  its  in- 
terest in  education.  These  qualities  are  well  illustrated  in  the  life 
of  the  great  Moravian  bishop,  John  Amos  Comenius,  who  declined 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  and  remained  in  Europe  to  become  a 
pioneer  in  establishing  the  modern  educational  system. 

After  years  of  persecution  and  exile,  the  Moravians  found  a  haven 
first  with  Count  Zinzendorf  in  Saxony,  later  in  America,  partic- 
ularly in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina.  By  1766  one  group  of 
Moravians  had  settled  on  a  one-hundred-thousand-acre  tract  of  land 
in  the  middle  of  North  Carolina  and  had  founded  the  little  com- 
munity of  Salem.  True  to  their  belief  in  education,  they  estab- 
lished Salem  College  in  1772  following  closely  the  founding  of  the 
Home  Moravian  Church.  This  beautiful  and  historic  building  is 
located  on  land  immediately  adjoining  the  college  campus. 
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Aim  and  Purpose 

The  enrichment  of  the  individual  student's  preparation  for  useful 
life,  intellectually,  vocationally,  culturally,  morally,  physically  and 
spiritually,  is  the  aim  of  Salem  College.  Through  a  sound  liberal 
arts  and  science  curriculum,  through  a  strong  student  government 
organization,  through  its  church-membered  faculty,  and  through 
the  aesthetic  values  of  an  attractive  campus  community,  the  insti- 
tution promotes  these  ends. 

Salem  College  believes  that  education  is  more  than  mere  training 
in  techniques  for  doing  things  and  thus  it  gives  emphasis  to  the 
humanities.  It  believes  knowledge  without  direction  is  a  counter- 
feit, and  thus  it  endeavors  to  provide  Christian  values.  It  believes 
higher  education  should  equip  people  for  the  society  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  but  that  it  must  also  prepare  people  for  their  own  in- 
evitable solitude. 

Stimulation  of  the  intellect  to  the  fullness  of  student  capacity, 
stimulation  of  attitudes  to  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
stimulation  of  the  individual  to  a  consciousness  of  religious  values 
are  objectives.  Involved  as  an  over-all  goal  is  the  institution's  de- 
sire to  contribute  to  the  individual's  and  to  society's  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Academic  Standing 

Salem  College  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  the  highest  accrediting  agency  for  under- 
graduate colleges  of  the  Southern  states.  She  also  holds  member- 
ship in  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference,  the  Council  of 
Church-Related  Colleges  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges.  Salem  College  is  recognized  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women.  The  School  of  Music  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music.  The  course  in 
medical  technology  has  the  approval  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  the  work  in  dietetics  is  approved  by  the  American 
Dietetic  Association. 

Students  who  receive  degrees  from  Salem  College  are  qualified  for 
entrance  into  leading  graduate  and  professional  schools. 

Location 

Salem  College  is  located  in  the  heart  of  Old  Salem,  the  original 
settlement,  founded  in  1766,  from  which  has  sprung  the  thriving 
industrial  Winston-Salem,  a  city  of  nearly  ninety  thousand  inhabi- 
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tants  on  the  Piedmont  Plateau  of  North  Carolina.  Long-range 
plans  now  under  way  by  Old  Salem,  Inc.,  a  local  citizen  group, 
look  toward  eventual  restoration  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
Old  Salem  community  to  its  status  prior  to  1820.  The  College  is 
in  the  very  center  of  this  restoration  area  and  three  of  its  twenty 
buildings  were  landmarks  of  the  early  community. 

Winston-Salem  is  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
and  has  an  elevation  of  one  thousand  feet.  It  is  equi-distant  from 
the  resort  centers  of  Asheville  and  Pinehurst.  Winston-Salem  is 
two  hundred  miles  inland  and  has  an  even-tempered,  mild,  dry, 
and  healthful  climate. 

Winston-Salem  is  an  overnight  train  journey  from  New  York  City, 
and  is  halfway  between  Washington  and  Atlanta.  Transportation 
facilities  include  plane  service  by  the  Eastern,  Piedmont  and 
Capital  Air  Lines;  by  two  rail  lines,  Southern  Railway  and  the 
Norfolk  and  Western;  and  by  numerous  main  state  and  interstate 
bus  lines. 


The  Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  campus,  located  to  the  rear  of  the  buildings  and  therefore 
private,  covers  an  area  of  fifty-six  and  one-half  acres.  It  is  divided 
equally  between  the  original  forest-covered  park  area  and  level 
meadow-land  given  to  athletic  fields.  The  boxwood  walks,  the 
memorial  bridges  over  the  brook,  the  ancient  Washington  Spring 
House,  the  May  Court,  and  many  varieties  of  native  forest  trees, 
some  of  which  are  more  than  a  century  old,  make  this  historic 
campus  varied  and  inviting.  On  the  athletic  fields  are  located  six 
tennis  courts,  a  hockey  field,  an  archery  range,  and  practice  space 
for  golf. 

The  original  colonial  buildings  of  Salem  College  and  Salem  com- 
munity are  well  known,  particularly  to  artists  and  architects,  for 
their  quaintness,  sturdiness,  and  beauty.  The  tile  roofs,  the  hooded 
doorways,  and  the  subdued  colors  of  the  old  brick  impart  an  ex- 
traordinary sense  of  restfulness  and  give  significance  to  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  word  Salem — peace.  The  total  plant  consists  of 
twenty  buildings,  seven  of  which  face  the  public  square  of  Old  Sa- 
lem, with  the  others  located  in  the  rear  on  the  spacious  campus. 
The  many  new  structures  have  been  carefully  designed  to  perpet- 
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uate  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  old  buildings,  and  a  special  kind 
of  handmade  brick  has  been  used  in  their  construction.  The  col- 
lege buildings  in  the  order  of  their  erection  are  as  follows: 

The  Sisters'  House — Erected  in  1785,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  one  of  the  most  historic  buildings  of  Old  Salem. 
Originally  it  was  the  home  of  the  single  women  of  the  Moravian 
community.  In  the  early  days  these  "Sisters"  cared  for  the  girls 
of  the  boarding  school  and  provided  many  devoted  teachers.  The 
structure  has  lost  none  of  its  original  charm  in  its  166  years  of 
service.   It  is  now  used  as  a  college  residence. 

South  Hall — In  1802,  answering  the  urgent  requests  of  many  par- 
ents far  and  near  to  send  their  daughters  to  Salem,  this  brick  struc- 
ture was  built  to  accommodate  the  first  boarding  students.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  the  buildings  constructed  specifically  for  school  pur- 
poses. Originally  it  was  only  two  stories  high,  with  study  rooms 
and  dormitory  facilities.  Later  two  additional  floors  were  added 
as  Salem  continued  to  increase  its  enrollment.  Today  this  building 
contains  the  Art  Department  and  a  number  of  classrooms.  In  1945, 
the  second  floor  was  entirely  made  over  into  dormitory  rooms. 
There  is  a  student  recreation  room  on  the  first  floor. 

The  Office  Building — Architecturally  one  of  the  most  attractive 
buildings  facing  on  Salem  Square,  this  structure  was  erected  in 
1810  as  a  home  for  the  "Inspector,"  as  the  early  head  of  the  school 
was  called.  No  longer  used  as  a  residence,  it  still  contains  the  office 
of  the  President  together  with  the  offices  of  the  Treasurer,  and  the 
Business  Manager.  In  a  separate  part  of  the  building  with  its  own 
entrance  is  the  College  Bookstore.  The  second  floor  has  a  confer- 
ence room  for  trustees,  a  guest  room  and  archives.  The  building 
was  restored  in  1936  through  the  generosity  of  a  trustee. 

The  Annie  Spencer  Penn  Alumnae  House — Exactly  when  the 
original  structure  of  this  building  was  erected  is  not  known,  but 
there  is  a  reference  to  its  use  in  1817.  Since  this  date  it  has  been 
altered  several  times  and  has  served  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is 
located  adjoining  the  Old  Chapel  and  facing  the  Alumnae  Gar- 
den. In  1942  a  fund  was  started  for  its  restoration.  The  initial  gift 
was  made  by  Mr.  Jeff  Penn,  and  the  building  bears  the  name  of 
his  mother,  who  attended  Salem.  Now  completely  restored,  the 
Alumnae  House  contains  a  reception  room  and  the  office  of  the 
Alumnae  Secretary  on  the  first  floor,  two  guest  rooms  for  college 
and  alumnae  visitors  on  the  second  floor,  and  an  alcove  dormitory 
on  the  third  floor. 
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Main  Hall — This  well-known  central  building  dates  from  1855. 
It  is  four  stories  in  height,  with  its  stately  Doric  portico  facing 
Salem  Square.  Built  to  replace  the  first  school  building,  Main  Hall 
now  houses  classrooms,  offices,  and  reception  rooms.  The  ground 
floor  contains  the  offices  of  the  Academic  Dean,  the  Recorder  and 
the  Director  of  Public  Relations. 

Old  Chapel — Adjoining  Main  Hall  is  this  brick  building  three 
stories  in  height,  dating  from  1856.  The  main  floor  is  now  the  Day 
Student  Center.  The  upper  floor,  originally  an  assembly  room  and 
later  used  as  the  college  library,  was  in  1939  converted  into  a  small 
auditorium.  Its  stage  serves  the  needs  of  the  play-production  classes 
and  dramatic  organizations. 

President's  Residence — Erected  in  1888  and  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, this  frame  house  was  rebuilt  in  1924  through  the  benefaction 
of  a  trustee  and  his  daughter,  and  serves  both  the  private  and  semi- 
public  functions  appropriate  to  its  designation. 

Park  Hall — This  building,  constructed  in  1890,  housed  the  Science 
Department  until  the  Spring  of  1951. 

Society  Hall — This  house,  centrally  located  on  the  campus,  was 
built  in  1892  and  serves  as  a  residence  for  faculty. 

Lehman  Hall — This  house,  built  in  1892  and  named  for  Miss 
Emma  Lehman,  a  teacher  at  Salem  for  fifty  years,  serves  as  a  resi- 
dence for  faculty. 

Memorial  Hall — The  cornerstone  of  this  building,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  alumnae  and  former  faculty,  was  laid  in  1902  to  cele- 
brate the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  board- 
ing department.  The  building  is  used  by  the  School  of  Music.  On 
the  main  floor  is  the  assembly  hall  used  for  concerts,  lectures,  and 
all  public  occasions.  This  hall,  with  balcony  and  stage,  seats  ap- 
proximately eight  hundred  persons  and  contains  the  Fogle  Me- 
morial organ.  On  the  second  and  third  floors  of  Memorial  Hall 
are  located  the  thirty  studios,  recitation  rooms,  and  practice  rooms 
constituting  the  instructional  equipment  of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  Alice  Clewell  Dormitory — The  construction  of  this  dormi- 
tory in  1922  initiated  an  extensive  building  program  which  has 
continued  to  the  present.  This  building  has  seventy  student  rooms, 
in  addition  to  parlors  and  reception  rooms,  Deans'  offices,  and 
various  recreation  rooms.  A  large  number  of  alumnae,  students, 
and  local  citizens  contributed  to  the  building  fund.  The  building 
is  a  memorial  to  Alice  Clewell,  wife  of  Dr.  John  R.  Clewell,  who 
was  president  of  Salem  College  from  1888  to  1909. 
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The  Bahnson  Memorial  Infirmary — This  structure,  erected  in 
1925  on  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  campus,  is  thoroughly 
equipped,  including  wards,  a  diet  kitchen,  nurses'  rooms,  a  con- 
valescent room,  a  consultation  room,  and  a  sun  parlor.  This  build- 
ing is  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Henry  T.  Bahnson,  college  physi- 
cian, a  life-time  resident  of  this  community. 

The  Lizora  Fortune  Hanes  House — This  building  was  erected 
in  1930  by  an  alumna,  Katharine  Hanes,  in  memory  of  her  mother. 
It  is  in  general  a  replica  of  the  historic  Vogler  residence  adjoining 
Salem  Square,  and  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  reproducing 
the  architectural  traditions  of  the  Salem  of  a  century  and  one- 
half  ago.  The  twelve  rooms  furnished  in  colonial  style  are  devoted 
to  practice  housekeeping  under  the  direction  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department. 

The  Louisa  Wilson  Bitting  '  Dormitory — Also  constructed  in 
1930  this  dormitory  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  William  N.  Reynolds  in 
memory  of  her  mother,  who  was  a  devoted  alumna  of  Salem.  The 
building,  a  replica  of  the  early  Salem  architecture  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  upper  campus, 
and  is  used  exclusively  as  a  residence  and  as  a  social  center  for  the 
seniors. 

The  Library — The  Library,  erected  in  1937,  is  four  stories  in 
height,  a  thoroughly  modern  and  well-equipped  building.  The 
spacious  reading  room,  the  seminar  and  study  rooms,  and  the 
browsing  room  give  ample  opportunity  for  reference  work  and  for 
supplementary  and  recreational  reading.  The  four  stack  levels  con- 
tain 38,000  volumes  and  provide  space  for  the  additions  that  are 
continually  being  acquired.  Open  stacks  give  students  direct  access 
to  all  books,  as  well  as  to  current  and  bound  periodicals.  The 
library  is  a  depository  for  United  States  Government  documents. 
It  has  a  Recordak  Microfilm  Reading  Machine  and  a  growing  col- 
lection of  microfilm.  The  Rondthaler  Listening  Room,  a  gift  of 
the  class  of  1949,  is  located  on  the  third  floor.  It  is  fully  equipped 
with  records,  turntables,  and  ear  phones. 

The  Gymnasium — This  well-appointed  building,  completed  early 
in  1937,  immediately  adjoins  the  athletic  field.  Of  brick  construc- 
tion, it  houses  a  full-sized  basketball  floor,  shower  and  dressing 
room  space  for  all  physical  education  activities,  and  provides  ample 
seating  facilities  for  spectators.  The  building  is  the  gift  of  anony- 
mous friends  of  the  institution. 
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Corrin  Hall — The  college  refectory  was  completed  in  1941,  and 
was  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Alvah  Strong.  This  stately 
addition  to  the  Salem  College  campus  is  in  architectural  harmony 
with  the  other  Salem  buildings.  The  main  dining  room  seats  450 
persons,  and  the  club  dining  room  150  persons. 

The  Hattie  Strong  Residence — This  building,  completed  in  1942, 
was  a  second  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Alvah  Strong.  The  main 
floor  is  an  apartment,  designed  originally  as  a  residence  for  the 
donor,  but  refurnished  in  1950  by  Col.  L.  Corrin  Strong,  son  of 
the  donor,  as  a  memorial  student  social  center  and  residence  for  the 
Dean  of  Students.  The  building,  architecturally  in  the  Salem  tra- 
dition, is  a  modern  dormitory  to  accommodate  thirty-six  students. 

The  Science  Building — This  $210,000  building,  made  possible  by  a 
$50,000  grant  from  the  General  Education  Board  plus  contributions 
from  friends  and  alumnae,  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1951.  On 
the  first  floor  are  a  lecture  hall,  general  chemistry  laboratory,  and 
office.  The  ground  floor  provides  space  for  analytical,  organic  and 
physical  chemistry  laboratories,  and  the  main  stock  room.  The  sec- 
ond floor  is  occupied  by  biology  and  physics  laboratories  and  class- 
room, and  the  third  floor  by  the  Home  Economics  Department. 

The  Endowment 

The  endowment  and  trust  funds  of  Salem  College  total  over  $960,- 
000.  During  the  past  six  years  approximately  $400,000  have  been 
added  to  these  funds;  a  continuing  campaign  will  eventually  bring 
the  endowment  and  trust  funds  to  a  total  of  $2,000,000.  The  en- 
dowment funds  are  preserved  inviolate  and  are  invested  by  a  large 
and  reputable  trust  concern,  the  income  being  used  to  further  and 
improve  the  educational  offerings  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  general  endowment  fund,  alumnae  and  other 
friends  of  the  college  contribute  each  year  to  a  working  fund 
known  as  LIVING  ENDOWMENT.  These  funds  are  not  in- 
vested but  are  for  immediate  use  by  the  Administration. 

The  Hattie  M.  Strong  Fund 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Henry  Alvah  Strong,  a  trustee,  long-time  friend 
and  benefactor  of  Salem  College,  and  through  the  generosity  of  her 
friends,  the  institution  has  established  the  Hattie  M.  Strong  Fund 
for  National  and  International  Understanding. 
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The  purposes  are  (1)  to  foster  and  encourage  the  spread  of  infor- 
mation about  national  and  world  affairs  to  the  end  that  Salem  Col- 
lege students  may  become  consciously  aware  of  their  obligations 
and  responsibilities  as  citizens;  (2)  to  promote  and  help  support 
the  enrollment  of  foreign  students  at  Salem  College  to  the  end  that 
native-born  students  and  foreign  students  as  well  might  develop 
an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  others'  viewpoints  and  atti- 
tudes; and  (3)  to  encourage,  through  lectures  by  experts,  an  aware- 
ness of  national  and  world  problems  to  the  end  that  international 
cooperation  and  peace  may  more  quickly  be  achieved.  The  income 
from  the  Hattie  M.  Strong  Fund  for  National  and  International 
Understanding  ($54,263.50)  in  1951-52  is  used  for  the  following: 

1.  Foreign  Student  Scholarships. 

2.  Lectures  by  persons  well  versed  in  world  affairs  and  national  and 
international  problems. 

3.  International  Days  and  Week-ends,  when  speakers  and  foreign 
students  of  other  colleges  are  brought  to  the  campus  for  panel 
and  informal  discussions  with  Salem  students. 

4.  Occasional  music,  art  and  literary  programs  centering  in  foreign 
cultures. 

Scholarships,  Awards,  and  Student  Aid 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  and  alumnae  and  by  means  of 
regular  appropriations  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Salem 
College  provides  financial  assistance  in  varying  amounts  to  deserv- 
ing students.  Two  kinds  of  scholarships,  general  and  competitive, 
are  offered  annually  by  the  college. 

Competitive  Scholarships — Each  year  three  scholarships  valued  at 
Si, 000  over  a  four-year  period  are  offered  to  incoming  resident 
freshmen.  The  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid  makes 
its  decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  aoplicant's  character  and  purpose, 
high  school  record,  and  her  scores  in  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  and 
Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
Each  scholarship  includes  an  award  of  $400  for  the  freshman  year 
and  $200  for  each  succeeding  year,  provided  a  high  scholastic  aver- 
age is  maintained. 

An  applicant  for  a  competitive  scholarship  must  make  formal  appli- 
cation as  a  resident  student  and  complete  all  admission  procedure. 
She  must  submit  a  one-page  statement  of  her  intellectual  interests 
and  of  her  plans  for  work  or  study  after  the  completion  of  her 
degree.   She  must  also  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  the  Eng- 
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lish  Composition  Achievement  Test,  and  one  additional  achieve- 
ment test  (of  her  own  selection)  given  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  applicant  to 
make  application  to  the  Board,  as  explained  on  page  thirty-nine  of 
the  catalogue. 

Honor  Scholarship  for  Day  Students — This  scholarship  is  awarded 
each  year  to  a  senior  in  one  of  the  high  schools  of  Winston-Salem. 
It  is  designated  for  an  incoming  freshman  day  student  and  covers 
full  tuition  charges  for  the  freshman  year,  with  half  of  the  tuition 
charges  for  each  succeeding  year,  provided  a  high  scholastic  aver- 
age is  maintained.  Applicants  for  the  honor  scholarship  for  day 
students  should  follow  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

General  Scholarships — A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  avail- 
able each  year  to  aid  students  of  promise  who  are  unable  to  finance 
their  entire  education.  Applicants  for  these  scholarships  should 
complete  all  procedure  for  admission  and  should  also  request  appli- 
cation forms  for  general  scholarships.  After  all  admission  require- 
ments have  been  satisfied  and  the  application  has  been  acted  upon 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  all  credentials  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Scholarships.  This  Committee  makes 
every  effort  to  allocate  the  grants  where  they  seem  most  needed 
and  most  deserved.  Students  who  receive  general  scholarships  are 
expected  to  render  service  to  the  college  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  scholarship. 

Special  scholarships  are  awarded  to  children  of  ministers,  to  chil- 
dren of  the  faculty,  and  to  certain  other  designated  individuals. 

Scholarships  for  Foreign  Students — Through  the  Hattie  M.  Strong 
Fund  for  National  and  International  Understanding,  through 
grants  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  through  student  and  other 
contributions,  scholarships  are  provided  for  two  or  more  foreign 
students  each  year.  In  the  year  1951-52  three  students  attended 
Salem  College  through  the  assistance  of  the  scholarship  fund  for 
foreign  students. 

The  Gordon  Gray  Award — An  award  of  $100  is  made  annually  to 
the  student  who  completes  two  years  at  Salem  College  and  makes 
the  highest  academic  average  of  her  class. 

The  Katherine  B.  Rondthaler  Award — The  General  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation of  Salem  College  presents  an  award  each  year  for  the  best 
and  most  wholesome  piece  of  creative  work  done  by  a  student. 
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The  work  may  be  in  one  of  a  variety  of  forms  and  may  be  in- 
spired by  Salem,  though  this  is  not  a  necessary  provision- of  the 
award. 

Loans — Loans  are  available  to  worthy  students.  Applications 
should  be  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Student  Aid — Opportunities  for  a  limited  amount  of  self  help  are 
open  to  deserving  and  industrious  students.  Such  opportunities 
exist  in  the  dormitories,  in  the  library,  in  certain  offices,  or  in  other 
activities  of  the  college.  Only  in  special  cases  is  it  advisable  for 
freshmen  to  carry  more  than  five  or  six  hours  of  such  work  a  week. 
All  applications  for  self  help  should  be  made  through  the  office  of 
the  Academic  Dean. 

Community  Life 

The  student  enrollment  of  Salem  College  is  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  with  the  faculty  and  staff  adding  approximately  fifty 
members  to  the  campus  community.  The  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  resident  students  of  last  year  represented  twenty-two  states. 
The  remainder  of  the  group  were  day  students,  who  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  all  school  activities. 

The  daily  life  of  the  college  community  is  designed  to  provide  in- 
tellectual stimulation  and  social  recreation.  Opportunity  for  ex- 
perience in  management  and  responsibility  is  offered  to  students  in 
social  functions,  in  worthy  projects  in  the  city,  and  in  assembly 
programs.  The  latter  occasions,  held  twice  a  week,  and  planned  by 
the  administration  and  a  student  committee,  frequently  present 
outstanding  speakers  of  local  and  national  reputation.  The  effective 
operation  of  Student  Government  is  a  medium  through  which  stu- 
dents assume  citizenship  responsibility  in  the  college  community. 

Salem  College  cooperates  in  the  wider  cultural  life  of  the  city  of 
Winston-Salem  in  which  it  is  situated.  Participation  in  the  Civic 
Music  Association,  which  includes  a  membership  of  over  two  thou- 
sand, has  proved  to  be  a  highly  successful  cooperative  enterprise. 

Religious  Life 

As  a  church-related  institution,  Salem  College  places  emphasis  on 
spiritual  values  and  on  the  maintenance  of  an  atmosphere  in  which 
religious  interests  may  develop.  The  institution  believes  firmly 
that  the  spiritual  life  of  students  should  be  encouraged  in  the  col- 
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lege  years.  In  pursuit  of  this  conviction,  the  faculty  is  carefully 
selected,  courses  in  religion  are  offered,  and  counseling  is  under- 
taken. 

Students  are  urged  to  attend  churches  of  their  chosen  denomina- 
tion, and  attendance  at  one  service  each  Sunday  is  expected.  The 
college  chaplain  conducts  short  devotional  services  in  the  Home 
Moravian  Church  three  mornings  each  week.  Attendance  at  these 
services  is  entirely  voluntary. 

A  Religious  Emphasis  Week  is  a  significant  part  of  the  college 
calendar.  At  this  time  an  outstanding  Christian  leader  is  brought 
to  the  campus  for  talks  and  conferences  dealing  with  youth's  parti- 
cular problems.  These  leaders  counsel  with  the  students  and  share 
with  them  concepts  of  Christian  world  citizenship. 

Opportunities  for  the  development  of  religious  interest  and  spirit- 
ual capacity  by  the  individual  are  also  provided  by  the  student 
Y.W.C.A.,  by  special  services,  and  by  humanitarian  projects  fostered 
by  various  campus  organizations. 


Health 

The  health  of  Salem  students  throughout  the  years  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally good.  This  record  is  due  in  part  to  a  careful  selection 
of  students  based  on  a  recent  medical  examination  by  the  home 
physician,  the  result  of  which  is  sent  to  the  College  at  the  time 
the  student  registers;  to  the  healthful  climate  and  outdoor  life  and 
sports  which  the  students  enjoy  throughout  the  entire  year;  and 
to  the  careful  supervision  of  the  students'  health  during  their  stay 
at  Salem. 

Students  who  are  ill  are  cared  for  in  the  college  infirmary  by  the 
college  physician  and  by  the  graduate  nurses,  who  are  in  charge  at 
all  times.  If  consultations  with  specialists  are  necessary,  arrange- 
ments are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  student.  The  sanction  of  the 
parents  for  these  consultations  is  secured,  except  in  very  rare  cases 
which  necessitate  immediate  action. 

The  College  has  arranged  with  the  Indemnity  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America  for  a  system  of  group  accident  insurance  at  a 
cost  of  $6.00  a  year.  Detailed  information  about  this  optional  in- 
surance is  furnished  to  each  student. 
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Counseling 

The  counseling  of  students  is  an  important  part  of  the  educational 
program  at  Salem  College.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  potentialities  of  students  and  to  help  them  reach 
maximum  effectiveness  in  college  and  in  society. 

Students  entering  for  the  first  time  are  assisted  in  their  adjustment 
to  college  by  an  orientation  program  which  has  two  phases.  The 
one  carried  out  during  the  first  week  is  concerned  with  general 
regulations,  a  testing  program,  and  methods  of  work.  The  second 
phase,  scheduled  for  an  hour  each  week  for  the  first  semester,  pro- 
vides guidance  which  is  helpful  during  the  period  of  transition 
from  high  school — and  home  environment — to  the  maturity,  in- 
dependence, and  self-reliance  that  are  to  be  expected  of  a  college 
student.  This  phase,  involving  as  it  does  a  representative  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  college  staff,  gives  the  new  student  wider  contacts  with 
the  faculty.  It  provides  help  from  qualified  people  in  those  areas 
so  important  for  a  successful  college  career. 

The  Academic  Dean  serves  as  general  academic  adviser.  Each 
freshman  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  who  acts  as  adviser  in 
both  academic  and  personal  matters.  Sophomores  are  assigned  to 
faculty  advisers  in  the  department  in  which  they  expect  to  major. 
For  juniors  and  seniors,  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  has  selected  a  major  subject  serves  as  adviser.  Students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  have  faculty 
advisers  appointed  from  the  music  faculty. 

The  Dean  and  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Students  through  supervision 
of  the  living  conditions  and  social  activities  of  the  campus  provide 
the  environment  in  which  the  maximum  desirable  personal  develop- 
ment of  each  student  can  occur.  The  first  semester  orientation 
program  gives  the  staff  an  opportunity  for  group  guidance  of 
freshmen,  and  personal  counseling  is  available  to  the  entire  stu- 
dent body.  The  counseling  program  is  a  coordinated  effort  of  the 
faculty  and  administration  to  encourage  students  to  grow  in 
self-directive  activity,  to  discipline  themselves  and  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility. 

Non-Resident  Students 

Since  its  foundation  in  1772,  Salem  has  always  admitted  off-campus 
students  who  live  at  home  with  their  families.  In  recent  years  an 
increasing  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  these 
students.  The  entire  first  floor  of  the  Old  Chapel  building  has 
been  set  aside  for  them  as  a  large  and  well  equipped  students' 
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center.  While  off-campus  students  have,  as  a  group,  well-recognized 
particular  interests,  they  are  individually  in  all  respects  as  much  a 
part  of  the  school  as  the  more  numerous  resident  students.  Resident 
and  non-resident  students  participate  on  an  equal  basis  in  the  social, 
religious  and  academic  life  of  the  school  and  share  equally  in  its 
privileges. 

Since  1946  Salem  College  has  opened  its  doors  to  a  limited  number 
of  men  students,  all  of  whom  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Winston-Salem 
and  most  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration.  A  separate  student  center  for  men 
is  provided  on  the  ground  floor  of  Main  Hall.  The  men  students 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  student  life  at  Salem  and  take  part  in 
all  student  activities. 

Student  AcnviTrEs 

The  Student  Government  Association  includes  in  its  member- 
ship all  students  of  the  college.  The  purpose  of  this  organization 
is  to  develop  self-control  and  loyalty  in  the  students,  to  instill  in 
them  high  principles  of  honor,  and  to  enforce  those  regulations 
which  relate  to  student  life.  The  Honor  System  is  basic  to  the 
functioning  of  this  Association.  By  this  system  each  student,  as 
a  member  of  the  Association,  assumes  the  responsibility  for  gov- 
erning herself  and  for  upholding  all  student  government  rules. 

The  Association  has  a  Council  in  which  are  combined  its  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  powers.  In  addition  a  Faculty  Advisory 
Board  works  with  the  students  on  all  serious  problems  and  also 
helps  them  develop  worthwhile  standards  on  the  campus. 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  seeks  to  stimulate 
personal  religious  thinking  and  living  by  means  of  a  varied  pro- 
gram. It  is  responsible  for  bringing  to  the  campus  recognized 
leaders  in  the  field  of  religious  education  and  provides  opportuni- 
ties for  community  service  by  its  cooperation  with  local  welfare 
agencies,  Girl  Reserves,  Girl  Scouts,  and  similar  organizations. 

The  Athletic  Association  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  directs  a  program  of  sports  and  general  recrea- 
tional activities.  This  program  is  sufficiently  varied  to  permit  stu- 
dents to  choose  among  many  minor  sports  or  the  competitive  ma- 
jor sports. 

Interclass  tournaments  in  hockey,  basketball,  softball,  tennis,  and 
badminton  are  held  in  their  respective  seasons.  Swimming  is 
popular  in  the  fall  and  the  spring. 
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Extensive  intramural  contests  encourage  keen  but  friendly  competi- 
tion, centered  around  inter-class  and  inter-organization  tourna- 
ments. Competition  for  loving  cups  that  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  College  for  many  years  adds  zest  to  the  rivalry  in  some  of  the 
sports.  Suitable  trophies  are  awarded  to  the  outstanding  individuals 
and  teams. 

The  Pierrette  Players  is  the  name  of  the  Salem  College  dramatic 
group,  a  club  organized  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  appre- 
ciation for  drama,  studying  and  presenting  worthwhile  plays,  and 
teaching  the  essentials  of  acting  and  production  techniques.  Two 
public  productions  are  given  during  the  year,  and  several  one-act 
plays  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  criticism.  A  scene 
shop  provides  members  with  adequate  tools  and  materials  for  the 
construction  of  simple  sets.  Freshmen  enter  the  Pierrette  Players 
as  Junior  Members.  After  they  have  earned  sufficient  points 
through  work  on  crews  or  in  the  cast,  they  automatically  become 
active  members  of  the  Pierrettes.  Active  membership  is  limited  to 
fifty  girls. 

The  Choral  Ensemble  is  a  group  devoted  to  the  study  and  presen- 
tation of  classic  and  modern  choral  literature.  Several  concerts  are 
given  during  the  course  of  the  year  and  occasional  trips  are  made 
to  nearby  cities.  Any  student,  after  consultation  with  the  Director, 
is  eligible  for  membership.  Three  meetings  are  held  each  week 
and  academic  credit  may  be  earned  in  accordance  with  stated 
regulations. 

The  Civic  Orchestra  of  Winston-Salem  offers  to  students  the  op- 
portunity of  playing  as  members  of  the  orchestra.  This  experience 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  a  well-grounded 
musician.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  attack,  phrasing,  shading 
and  interpretation,  and  through  this  work,  the  student  becomes 
familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  musical  literature. 

Departmental  Clubs  and  Other  Student  Organizations  include 
The  Future  Teachers  of  America  Club,  the  International  Relations 
Clubs,  the  Home  Economics  Club,  the  Science  Club,  the  I.  R.  S., 
the  Order  of  the  Scorpion,  the  May  Day  Committee,  and  the  Art 
Club. 

Student  Publications  are  The  Salemite,  the  college  newspaper 
issued  once  a  week;  Sights  and  Insights,  annual  publication  by  the 
senior  class;  The  Student  Handbook,  published  by  the  Student 
Government  Association  and  presented  to  all  students. 
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CONCERTS,  LECTURES  AND  PLAYS 
1951-1952 

Through  the  College  Lecture  Series,  the  Civic  Music  Association, 
the  College  Assembly  programs,  and  the  various  opportunities  of- 
fered in  the  city  of  Winston-Salem,  a  wide  variety  of  concerts, 
lectures,  and  plays  is  presented  each  year.  Listed  below  are  repre- 
sentative offerings  of  1951-52. 

Marquis   Childs,  columnist,  author,  political  commentator 

Dr.  Ashley  Montagu,  anthropologist  and  author 

Paul  Engle,  poet  and  teacher 

J.  J.  Servan  Schreiber,  French  journalist 

Vivienne  Bennett,  British  actress 

Leonard  Pennario,  pianist 

Dr.  Clemens  Sommer,  professor  of  art,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

Luther  H.  Hodges,  industrialist 

Patrice  Munsel,  soprano 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Foelsch,  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  New  York 
City 

De  Paur's  Infantry  Chorus 

Ballet  Theatre 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 

Winston-Salem  Symphony  Orchestra 

Jerome  Hines,  tenor 

Dr.  Raymond  I.  Lindquist,  pastor  of  the  Old  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Orange,  New  Jersey 

La  Traviata,  a  Wagner  Opera  Company  production 

Three  Barter  Theatre  productions:  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  The 
Vinegar  Tree,  Mrs.  Moonlight 

Three  Winston-Salem  Little  Theatre  productions:  Light  Up  the 
Sky,  Candida,  Ah  Wilderness 

Productions  by  the  College  Theatre:  The  Innocents,  Blithe  Spirit 


EXPENSES 


Resident  Students 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  Semester 

Residence,  including  Room,  Board, 

Laundry  and  Infirmary   $    375.00 

Tuition     200.00 


Total,  per  semester   $    575.00 

Total,  two-semester  year   $1,150.00 

The  above  charges  are  payable  as  follows: 

Registration   fee,   due   with   application  for   admission. 

This  fee  is  not  refundable $      10.00 

Room  reservation  fee  due  July  fifteenth.    This  fee  is 

not  refundable  after  July  thirty-first   100.00 

Balance  due  on  registration  day  465.00 

Total  first  semester  $    575.00 

Registration  day,  second  semester   575.00 

Total,  two-semester  year   $1,150.00 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Salem  College.  Informa- 
tion concerning  possible  additional  expenses  is  given  on  the 
two  following  pages. 


Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  major  in  music 

Residence     $   375.00 

Tuition    167.50 

Total,  per  semester  $    542.50 

Total,  two-semester  year $1,085.00 

The  above  charges  do  not  include  the  fees  for  applied  music. 
The  candidates  for  the  B.M.  degree,  and  the  candidates  for 
the  B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  music  are  asked  to  consult 
the  table  of  fees  for  applied  music.  The  charges  are  payable 
in  installments  similar  to  those  given  above. 
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Non-Resident  Students 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Tuition 

First  semester:  Semester 

Registration  fee,  due  with  application  for  admission. 

This  fee  is  not  refundable  $  10.00 

Balance  due  on  registration  day  190.00 

Total  first  semester  $  200.00 

Registration  day,  second  semester   200.00 


Total,  two-semester  year   $   400.00 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Salem  College. 

Information  concerning  possible  additional  expenses  is  given 
on  the  following  page. 

Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  major  in  music. 
First  semester: 

Registration  fee,  due  with  application  for  admission. 

This  fee  not  refundable  $      10.00 

Balance  due  on  registration  day  157.50 

Second  semester,  registration  day  167.50 

Total,  two-semester  year   $    335.00 

These  charges  do  not  include  the  fees  for  applied  music.  The 
candidates  for  the  B.M.  degree,  and  the  candidates  for  the 
B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  music  are  asked  to  consult  the 
table  of  fees  for  applied  music. 

Fees  for  Applied  Music 

Piano:  Semester 

With  the  Head  of  the  department  $  75.00 

With  other  teachers  55.00 

Organ: 

With  the  Head  of  the  department  $  75.00 

Voice: 

With  the  Head  of  the  department  $  75.00 

With  other  teachers   60.00 

Violin: 

With  the  Head  of  the  department  $  75.00 

With  other  teachers   60.00 

Harp:    With  the  Head  of  the  department  $  75.00 

Orchestral  Instrument  Class  Instruction   $  20.00 

(For  all  applied  music  listed  above,  the  half-time  fee 
in  each  case  is  50%  plus  $5.00). 
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Use  of  Instruments  for  Practice 

Piano:  Semester 

1  hour  daily    $    5.00 

2  hours  daily  7.50 

3  hours  daily  10.00 

Organ: 

Memorial  organ,  1  hour  daily   $  25.00 

Practice  organ,  1  hour  daily  12.50 

Harp: 

1   hour  daily    $     5.00 

Instruments  for  orchestral  class  (String,  brass,  woodwind): 

1  hour  daily   %    5.00 

Voice: 

Use  of  piano  for  practice  1  hour  daily  $     5.00 

Violin: 

1  hour  daily    $     5.00 

Special  Fees 

Chemistry  Breakage  Deposit,  per  semester   $  5.00 

Each  Chemistry  course  laboratory  fee,  per  semester   5.00 

Each  Biology  course  laboratory  fee,  per  semester 5.00 

Each  Physics  course  laboratory  fee,  per  semester   5.00 

Home  Management  House  fee,  non-resident  students  per  year  .  .  .  75.00 

Practice  teaching  fee  for  student  teachers,  per  year  60.00 

Diploma  fee,  before  graduation   5.00 

Gymnasium  outfit    18.00 

Student  Government  Budget  21.00 

The  charge  per  semester  hour  for  special  students  who  take  less 

than  twelve  semester  hours  of  academic  work 17.00 

Fee  for  auditing  a  course,  per  semester  5.00 

All  students  should  anticipate  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
$75.00  per  year  for  books,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

Fees  for  specific  courses  are  as  follows: 

Psychology  102   $  1.00 

Home  Economics  102,  201,  202  and  216     2.50 

Home  Economics  2,  101,  and  204 1.50 

The  fees  for  the  gymnasium  outfit,  the  budget,  and  the  books  are  paid 
to  separate  accounts  and  should  not  be  included  in  the  check  for  tuition 
and  residence. 
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Explanations 

The  residence  charge  includes  room,  board,  laundry  and  care  for 
minor  illnesses.  For  such  illnesses  the  infirmary  provides  the 
attendance  of  trained  nurses  in  charge  and  any  medicine  not  re- 
quiring a  prescription. 

Additional  charges  are  made  for  prescriptions,  for  bedside  visits 
of  the  doctor,  for  special  examinations,  for  special  diet,  and  for 
special  nursing. 

Spending  money  may  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Col- 
lege for  safety.  The  facilities  of  the  Treasurer's  office  are  available 
to  students  for  cashing  checks.  The  college  assumes  no  respon- 
sibility for  jewelry  and  other  valuables  kept  in  dormitory  rooms. 

The  Student  Government  Association  collects  on  registration  day 
the  student  budget,  which  covers  class  dues,  the  purchase  of  the 
yearbook,  the  price  of  the  lecture  ticket,  and  other  student  ex- 
penses. The  budget  for  seniors  is  $23.00.  The  budget  for  other 
students  is  $21.00. 

Students  electing  golf,  archery,  tennis,  and  badminton  should  an- 
ticipate certain  additional  expenses.  These  include  golf  balls,  caddy 
fees,  arrows,  and  a  nominal  fee  for  tennis  balls  and  badminton 
birds. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  make  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  tuition,  room,  board,  and  special  fees,  to  students  if 
the  cost  to  the  college  necessitates  such  an  increase. 


ADMISSION 

Salem  College  desires  students  of  intellectual  ability  and  interest, 
and  those  whose  records  in  scholarship,  character,  and  health  are 
indicative  of  probable  success  in  college  work  and  in  college  citi- 
zenship. 

Each  applicant  should  offer  sixteen  units  of  standard  college  pre- 
paratory work  including  required  units  and  acceptable  elective 
units.  The  general  excellence  of  the  candidate's  school  record,  the 
scores  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  other  standardized  tests, 
the  relative  standing  in  the  class,  and  other  information  concerning 
the  personality  and  character  of  the  applicant  furnish  a  basis  for 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  applicants  of  promise  submit  their  records  for 
evaluation  even  though  they  do  not  seem  to  conform  to  the  pattern 
of  specified  units.  After  all  credentials  have  been  submitted,  care- 
ful and  individual  consideration  is  given  to  each  applicant  by  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  and  the  approval  of  this  Committee  is 
necessary  for  the  acceptance  of  each  student. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  college  to  accept  in  the  order  of  application 
those  students  who  seem  to  be  especially  well  prepared,  and  there 
is  a  decided  advantage  in  making  application  as  early  as  possible. 
All  students  must  live  in  college  dormitories  unless  they  make  their 
homes  with  members  of  their  immediate  families  or  with  close 
friends  of  the  family  who  assume  full  responsibility  for  them. 

It  is  desirable  that  application  be  made,  whenever  possible,  before 
the  final  year  of  preparatory  study  has  begun.  Students  are  urged 
to  write  the  Academic  Dean  in  regard  to  subjects  which  they 
should  take  in  their  final  or  senior  year. 

Basis  of  Admission 

Applicants  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class  may  be  admitted  by 
certificates  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges  that  are  accredited  by 
the  appropriate  regional  accrediting  agency,  such  as  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Applicants  from 
schools  that  are  not  accredited  may  be  asked  to  qualify  on  the  basis 
of  special  examinations.  All  applicants  must  take  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or  must 
submit  some  other  standardized  test  approved  by  Salem  College. 
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If  Achievement  Tests  are  taken  in  addition  to  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test,  the  scores  should  be  submitted  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Admissions. 

Admission  to  advanced  standing  is  granted  to  a  limited  number 
of  students.  Consideration  will  be  given  only  to  those  applicants 
whose  general  scholarship  has  been  of  a  high  grade  and  who  are 
able  to  fulfill  the  requirements  indicated  on  page  forty-two.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  degree  requirements,  corre- 
spondence with  the  Academic  Dean  should  be  begun  as  soon  as 
the  decision  to  transfer  has  been  made. 

The  privilege  of  special  admission  may  be  granted  to  applicants 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who  give  evidence  of  seriousness 
of  purpose  and  ability  to  profit  by  college  opportunities.  Special 
students  cannot  generally  be  given  dormitory  accommodations,  but 
if  rooms  are  available  for  them,  they  must  carry  a  full  program  of 
work.  Inquiries  in  regard  to  admission  of  special  students  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Academic  Dean. 

Requests  for  catalogues  and  view  books  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director  of  Public  Relations. 


Procedure  for  Admission 
Each  applicant  for  admission  must  submit  the  following  credentials. 

1.  A  formal  application  for  admission.  The  application  form 
should  be  requested  from  the  office  of  Public  Relations  and  when 
submitted  should  be  accompanied  by  a  registration  fee  of  ten 
dollars,  which  is  credited  to  the  account  when  the  student  enters. 
Early  registration  is  desirable  since  the  number  of  resident  stu- 
dents is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  dormitories. 

2.  Academic  record.  Preliminary  transcripts  of  the  applicant's 
record  should  be  sent  soon  after  formal  application  has  been  filed. 
The  transcript  must  be  submitted  on  forms  provided  by  the  Col- 
lege and  must  be  sent  by  the  principal  of  each  school  attended. 
At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  transcripts  of  supplementary 
work  will  be  requested  from  each  school  attended.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  can  give  no  consideration  to  the  applica- 
tion until  the  academic  record  has  been  submitted. 
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3.  A  standardized  test  record.  It  is  recommended  that  each  appli- 
cant take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  If  this  test  cannot  be  scheduled,  the  appli- 
cant may  take  the  American  Council  Psychological  Examina- 
tion. Information  concerning  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  may 
be  secured  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box 
592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Information  concerning  the  Ameri- 
can Council  Psychological  Examination  may  be  secured  from 
the  College. 

4.  A  recommendation  from  the  principal  or  counselor  of  the  last 
school  attended.  The  transcript  form  provides  for  information 
from  the  school  concerning  the  applicant's  personality,  character, 
and  general  aptitude  for  college  work.  The  student's  relative 
standing  in  her  class  is  also  requested  from  the  principal. 

5.  Scholarships.  If  the  applicant  wishes  to  make  application  for 
a  competitive  or  a  general  scholarship,  she  should  request  the 
blanks  designed  for  this  purpose.  If  she  is  interested  in  a  com- 
petitive scholarship,  she  should  also  file  application  with  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  in  accordance  with  directions 
given  under  Scholarships  on  page  twenty-four. 

6.  Letter  from  the  applicant.  The  applicant  will  be  requested 
to  write  a  personal  letter  giving  certain  additional  information 
which  the  Committee  on  Admissions  may  specify. 

7.  Personal  interview.  The  applicant  is  advised  to  arrange  for 
personal  interview  with  the  Academic  Dean  or  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

8.  Health  certificates.  Medical  certificates  of  health  signed  by  a 
physician,  the  applicant  and  her  parent,  are  required.  Forms  for 
this  purpose  will  be  supplied  by  the  college. 

When  all  credentials  have  been  received  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions gives  careful  consideration  to  the  application,  makes  its 
decision,  and  notifies  the  applicant  of  provisional  acceptance.  Final 
acceptance  is  given  when  the  high  school  or  preparatory  school 
record  is  completed.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Committee  to  give  in- 
formation as  early  as  possible  concerning  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  application. 
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General  Information  Concerning  Tests 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  applicant  to  write  directly  to  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
for  information  concerning  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  The  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  will  hold  examinations  on  each 
of  the  following  dates  during  1952-53: 

May  17,  1952  March  14,  1953 

August  13,  1952  May  16,  1953 

December  6,  1952  August  12,  1953 
January  10,  1953 

On  each  of  these  dates  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  will  comprise 
the  morning  program  and  the  Achievement  Tests  will  be  given  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Bulletin  of  Information,  which  may  be  obtained 
without  charge  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
contains  rules  regarding  applications,  fees,  and  reports;  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  the  tests;  advice  to  candidates;  description  of  the 
tests;  sample  questions;  and  lists  of  examination  centers. 

Application  forms  for  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  must  be  re- 
quested for  the  specific  date  of  the  examination  for  which  the 
candidate  wishes  to  register.  Forms  for  any  particular  examination 
will  not  be  available  until  after  the  preceding  examination  has 
been  held.  Application  and  fees  should  be  sent  to  the  Board  several 
weeks  before  the  closing  date  of  registration  so  that  possible  irreg- 
ularities may  be  cleared. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  who  are  unable  to  submit  stand- 
ardized test  scores  may  take  the  College  Transfer  Test.  Informa- 
tion may  be  secured  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

In  order  to  develop  the  ability  to  do  satisfactory  college  work  the 
student  in  preparatory  school  should  receive  adequate  preparation 
both  in  subject  matter  and  in  study  habits.  The  College  recognizes 
that  variation  in  school  curricula,  methods  of  teaching,  and  apti- 
tudes of  students  make  it  difficult  for  any  one  pattern  of  entrance 
units  to  be  rigidly  required.  Therefore,  minimum  requirements 
in  English,  Foreign  Language,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Science 
are  indicated  for  entrance  to  all  degrees,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
necessary  sixteen  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  acceptable 
elective  units  indicated. 
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Each  subject  offered  for  entrance  should,  in  general,  be  pursued 
for  a  full  year  with  five  periods  of  class  work  a  week,  or  its 
equivalent. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  less  than  two  units  of  any  foreign 
language. 

If  one  unit  of  algebra  is  offered,  the  additional  half  unit  may  be 
satisfied  by  a  unit  of  general  mathematics. 

The  units  acceptable  for  credit  as  electives  shall  be  chosen  from 
the  following: 

Foreign  Languages  (ancient  and  modern,  provided  two  units  are 
offered  in  any  one). 

Mathematics  (algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry). 
Social  Studies  (history,  civics,  economics,  sociology). 
Sciences  (with  laboratory  work). 

Fine  Arts  (one  unit  in  theoretical  work,  and  one  in  applied  work). 
Religion  (maximum  of  1  unit). 

Vocational  subjects  (maximum  of  2  units  for  B.A.,  and  maximum 
of  3  units  for  B.S.  and  B.M.)  Credit  for  vocational  subjects  will  de- 
pend upon  the  content  of  the  course  and  the  general  excellence  of 
the  applicant's  school  record. 

The  units  required  for  admission  to  the  various  degrees  are  as 
follows : 

I.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  offer  for 
admission: 

Units 

English 4 

Algebra    V/i 

Geometry     1 

History     1 

Language  (ancient  or  modern)    2 

Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  16  units 6x/z 

II.  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  offer  for 
admission: 

Units 

English   4 

Algebra    1  x/i 

Geometry     1 

History     1 

Science  (General  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics)    1 

Language  (ancient  or  modern)    2 

Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  16  units  5/4 
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III.    Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  must  offer  for 
admission: 

A.  General  Requirements  Units 

English  4 

Mathematics    2 

Language  (ancient  or  modern)    2 

History  and/or  Science    2 

Elective  subjects  to  complete  a  total  of  16  units  6 

B.  Special  Requirements 

Sufficient  musical  preparation  to  cover  entrance  to  freshman  music 
requirements.  The  following  outlines  will  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
work  which  must  be  covered: 

1.  Candidates  majoring  in  Piano  or  Organ  must  offer  for  admis- 
sion the  following  work  in  Piano  (or  its  equivalent): 

(a)  Foundation  work  in  technique,  including  scale  preparation. 
Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  Very  First  Lessons.  Berold  Studies.  Book  I. 
Diller-Quaile,  First  Solo  Book,  or  Kinscella,  First  Steps. 

(b)  Major  scales.  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  Graded  Studies,  Book  I. 
Kohler,  Op.  157.  Berens,  Op.  79,  or  Czerny-Germer  Book  I 
begun.  Easiest  selections  from  Bach.  Easy  movements  from 
Sonatinas. 

(c)  Minor  scales.  Arpeggii  begun.  Major  scales  in  rhythms. 
Bach's  Little  Preludes  begun.  Czerny-Germer  Book  I  continued. 
Heller,  Op.  47,  Sonatinas. 

(d)  Minor  scales  in  rhythms.  Arpeggii  continued,  Bach's  Little 
Preludes  concluded.  Czerny,  Op.  299.  Czerny,  Op.  553.  Easiest 
Haydn  Sonatas. 

2.  Candidates  majoring  in  Violin  must  offer  for  admission  the 
following  (or  its  equivalent): 

(a)  Elementary  exercises.  Major  and  minor  scales,  one  octave. 
Eichberg  Exercises. 

(b)  The  slide,  trill,  major,  and  minor  scales,  two  octaves,  second 
and  third  positions,  easy  double  stops.  Eichberg.  Gruenberg 
Scales  part  II. 

(c)  Major  and  minor  scales,  trill,  vibrato.    Eichberg.    Orchestra. 

3.  Candidates  majoring  in  Voice  are  admitted  only  on  examina- 
tion by  the  head  of  the  Voice  Department.  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  have  finished  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  piano 
course.  Should  a  student  be  deficient  in  piano,  she  will  be  re- 
quired to  study  piano  until  this  deficiency  is  removed. 
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C.     Auditions 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  are  expected  to 
have  an  audition  at  the  College.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  this  audi- 
tion be  arranged  soon  after  formal  application  has  been  filed.  If  the 
audition  is  postponed  until  the  opening  of  college  the  faculty  re- 
serves the  right  to  suggest  a  change  of  major.  Appointments  are 
made  through  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

Admission   with   Advanced  Standing 

A  limited  number  of  students  can  be  accepted  each  year  by  trans- 
fer from  other  colleges.  Such  students  must  meet  the  regular  en- 
trance requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  and  must 
give  evidence  of  having  done  satisfactory  work  in  the  colleges  from 
which  they  transfer. 

The  academic  record  of  a  transfer  student  must  show  a  general 
average  of  C  on  previous  work,  and  no  credit  will  be  allowed  for 
work  of  D  grade  in  excess  of  six  hours.  Credit  for  first  year  English 
remains  tentative  throughout  the  college  course. 

All  credit  for  courses  completed  in  another  college  is  regarded  as 
tentative  pending  the  successful  completion  of  at  least  one  semester 
of  work  at  Salem  College. 

Students  who  enter  as  seniors  must  complete  a  full  year  of  work 
in  residence  at  Salem  College  in  order  to  qualify  for  graduation. 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  from  non-accredited  institutions 
may  be  required  to  take  courses  dependent  upon  their  previous 
work,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Admissions.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  these  courses, 
final  evaluation  of  the  transferred  credit  will  be  made.  Whenever 
necessary  or  advisable,  opportunity  will  be  given  for  examination 
in  subjects  offered  for  transfer  credit. 

The  following  credentials  must  be  presented  by  applicants  for 
admission  with  advanced  standing. 

1.  A  transcript  from  each  college  attended  and  a  record  of  pre- 
paratory school  units. 

2.  An  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  previously  attended. 

3.  A  catalogue  of  that  college,  with  every  course  in  which  credit 
was  earned  clearly  indicated. 
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4.  A  standardized  test  score.  If  the  candidate  does  not  submit 
scores  for  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  or  some  other  standardized 
test,  she  should  register  for  the  College  Transfer  Test  given  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Through  arrange- 
ments with  Salem  College  she  may  take  the  American  Council 
Psychological  Examination  if  it  is  not  possible  to  schedule  the 
College  Board  testing  program. 

5.  A  statement  from  the  candidate  giving  reasons  for  wishing  to 
enter  Salem  College  and  indicating  her  field  of  major  interest. 

6.  A  formal  application,  references,  and  medical  certificates  must 
be  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  general  procedure  for 
admission. 


DEGREES  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Salem  College  confer  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Candidates  for  each  degree  are  required  to  present  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  semester  hours  of  college  work,  of  which  at  least 
eighty  hours  must  be  passed  with  merit  grades.  The  work  for  each 
degree  includes  certain  required  courses,  certain  standards  of  pro- 
ficiency, and  a  varying  number  of  free  electives.  Each  student 
selects  a  major  field  of  study  and  adapts  her  courses  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  major  and  its  related  subjects.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  hours  required  for  the  degree,  six  must  be  com- 
pleted in  physical  education,  which  includes  two  or  more  periods 
each  week  for  three  years.  Veterans  who  are  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree at  Salem  College  may  be  granted  two  semester  hours'  credit 
in  physical  education. 

It  is  desirable  for  a  student  to  select,  at  the  time  of  her  entrance, 
the  degree  for  which  she  will  work.  In  the  freshman  year,  how- 
ever, the  courses  of  study  for  each  degree  are,  for  the  most  part, 
basically  similar,  and  therefore  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  student 
to  effect  a  change  with  little  loss  of  credit.  Every  effort  is  made 
through  counseling,  guidance,  and  testing,  to  direct  the  student  into 
the  course  of  study  in  which  she  has  greatest  interest  and  greatest 
aptitude. 

For  the  student  who  seeks  a  well-rounded  general  or  liberal  arts 
education,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  foundation  sufficient  for  sub- 
sequent study  or  for  an  undetermined  career,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  is  generally  the  wisest  choice.  For  the  student  who  has  al- 
ready decided  upon  a  professional  career  in  music  or  science,  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  should  be  chosen. 

The  course  of  study  for  each  degree  includes  a  program  for  the 
selection  and  guidance  of  candidates  for  teaching  certificates.  The 
program,  which  begins  in  the  sophomore  year,  enables  the  student 
to  fulfill  the  North  Carolina  requirements  for  certification  as  an 
elementary  or  secondary  teacher.  Every  effort  is  made  to  assist  the 
student  in  completing  certificate  requirements  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  other  states. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  course  of  study  for  this  degree  includes  basic  requirements, 
major  and  minor  requirements,  group  requirements,  and  electives. 
During  the  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  complete  the 
basic  requirements  through  which  she  should  acquire  knowledge 
of  the  various  fields  of  study.  She  devotes  the  last  two  years  to 
her  major  field  and  to  the  courses  that  will  supplement  the  major 
and  complete  a  well-rounded  program  of  general  education. 

The  careful  selection  of  elective  subjects  will  enable  the  student 
who  has  planned  wisely  to  satisfy  basic  requirements  for  various 
professional  fields  such  as  teaching,  nursing,  medical  technology, 
library  work,  occupational  and  physical  therapy,  kindergarten  work, 
social  work,  nursery  school  administration,  personnel  work,  histori- 
cal research,  and  a  variety  of  other  career  fields. 

Basic  Requirements 

Semester 
Hours 

Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics  6 

English    12 

History    6 

Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathematics   6 

Modern  Language  6  or  12 

Religion     6 

Hygiene     2 

Physical  Education   6 
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Credit  for  first  year  English  is  tentative.  Whenever  a  student's 
written  work  is  judged  by  her  faculty  to  show  that  she  has 
not  mastered  the  basic  principles  of  composition,  she  will  be 
required  to  repeat  English  10  and  to  make  a  passing  grade  in  it. 

One  year  of  modern  language  fulfills  the  requirements  if  it  is 
based  on  two  entrance  units  of  the  same  language. 

No  credit  is  given  for  a  beginning  language,  unless  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  year  of  the  same  language,  except  in  the  case 
of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Major  and  Minor  Requirements 

The  student  must  fulfill  requirements  for  one  major  and  one 
minor  or,  if  deemed  advisable,  for  two  majors.  In  the  case  of 
two  majors,  one  of  them  must  be  designated  as  the  first  major. 
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The  student  may  select  any  one  of  the  following  as  her  major 
subject:  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics-Sociology,  Eng- 
lish, French,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Music,  Spanish. 

The  major  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester 
hours,  twelve  of  which  shall  be  elected  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  Since  requirements  vary  according  to  departments,  the 
number  of  hours  and  the  program  of  courses  shall  be  approved 
by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  majors. 

The  Senior  Seminar  gives  no  credit  toward  a  major.  It  is  re- 
quired of  students  whose  major  or  first  major  is  in  a  depart- 
ment which  offers  comprehensive  examinations. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Music  shall  complete  twenty  hours 
of  applied  music  (organ,  piano,  voice,  violin  or  harp),  sixteen 
hours  of  theoretical  music,  and  six  hours  in  the  history  of 
music. 

The  minor,  which  consists  of  eighteen  semester  hours,  must 
be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  stu- 
dent expects  to  major,  and  by  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  student  minors. 

The  student  may  select  any  one  of  the  following  as  her  minor 
subject:  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Drama,  Economics-Sociology, 
English,  French,  German,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Psy- 
chology, Religion,  Sociology,  Spanish. 

The  student  who  completes  requirements  for  an  elementary 
teacher's  certificate  need  not  select  a  minor  from  the  list  given 
above. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  earn  a  secondary  teacher's  certificate 
must  choose  elective  subjects  which  fulfill  requirements  for 
the  teaching  certificate.  The  requirements  for  a  secondary 
school  certificate  do  not  constitute  fulfillment  of  a  minor. 

Group  Requirements 

In  addition  to  the  basic  requirements,  at  least  six  hours  each 
from  any  three  of  the  following  four  groups  must  be  taken. 
Courses  taken  to  fulfill  the  major  and  the  minor  may  be 
counted  as  group  electives  provided  they  have  not  been  used 
to  satisfy  basic  requirements. 

1.  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  Social  Studies. 
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3.  Mathematics  and  Science. 

4.  Fine  Arts. 

Electives 

The  student  may  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
with  free  electives,  subject  to  the  general  academic  regulations. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  earn  a  teacher's  certificate  should 
plan  her  electives  in  accordance  with  the  state  requirements 
for  the  type  of  certificate  desired. 

The  student  who  plans  to  enter  a  school  of  nursing  or  other 
professional  school  should  plan  her  electives  according  to  the 
stated  requirements  of  the  institution  which  she  desires  to 
enter. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Greek  and  Latin,  no  credit  is  given  for 
a  beginning  language  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  second  year  of 
the  same  language. 

Credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  more  than  sixteen  semester  hours 
in  the  theory  of  music. 

Requirements  by  Year 

Semester 

Freshman  Year:  Hours 

English  10,  20  6 

Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics  (1-2)   6 

History  103-104  or  Classical  Civilization  7-8  6 

Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathematics  6 

Modern  Language  ( 1-2  or  3-4)  6 

Physical  Education  1-2  2 

32 

Students  other  than  music  majors  should  complete  all  basic  re- 
quirements except  religion  and  physical  education  by  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year. 

The  student  who  is  majoring  in  music  should  register  for  six 
hours  of  applied  music  instead  of  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics. 

The  student  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Academic  Dean, 
defer  one  freshman  requirement  (other  than  English  Com- 
position and  Physical  Education)  until  the  sophomore  year. 
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Electives  open  to  freshmen  are:  Art,  Classical  Civilization, 
Hygiene,  Religion,  Speech,  a  second  language,  a  second  science, 
additional  history,  and,  if  not  taken  to  fulfill  the  requirement, 
Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathematics. 


Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

English  Literature  103-104    6 

Religion  103   3 

Hygiene  10   2 

Modern  Language  (if  not  completed)    6 

Physical  Education    2 

Electives    12 
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Students  other  than  music  majors  should  complete  all  basic  re- 
quirements except  religion  and  physical  education  by  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

The  student  who  is  majoring  in  music  should  register  for 
biology,  chemistry,  or  physics;  for  four  hours  of  applied  music, 
and  for  theory  1-2.  She  should  defer  English  literature  until 
the  junior  year. 

The  student  who  plans  to  earn  a  teaching  certificate  should 
register  for  Psychology  101,  102,  as  this  course  is  basic  for  both 
the  secondary  and  the  elementary  certificate. 

Semester 

Junior  Year  Hours 

Religion     3 

Major    6  or  12 

Minor     6 

Physical  Education    2 

Electives   16  or  10 


33 
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The  student  who  is  majoring  in  music  should  register  for  four 
hours  of  applied  music,  for  theory  101-102,  and  for  English 
literature. 


Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Major   6 

Minor  (if  not  completed)   12 

Seminar  (if  offered)   2 

Electives   10  or  12 


32 


The  student  who  is  majoring  in  music  should  register  for  six 
hours  of  applied  music  and  for  history  of  music. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  for  work  in  home 
economics,  in  pure  science,  and  in  medical  technology. 

Home  Economics 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Home  Economics  is  conferred  at 
the  completion  of  four  years  of  work  with  any  one  of  three  majors. 
A  minimum  course  of  study  is  required  of  all  degree  candidates. 
Beginning  with  the  second  year,  the  student  is  advised  to  select 
elective  courses  that  will  enable  her  to  complete  the  major  that  is 
best  fitted  to  her  individual  need. 

A  major  in  dietetics  prepares  the  student  for  appointment  as  stu- 
dent dietitian  in  hospital  schools  approved  by  the  American  Dietetic 
Association. 

A  major  in  home  economics  education  prepares  the  student  to  teach 
home  economics  in  secondary  schools. 

A  major  in  general  home  economics  provides  the  basic  training 
necessary  for  those  who  plan  careers  as  commercial  demonstrators, 
costume  designers,  interior  decorators,  home  demonstration  agents, 
homemakers,  or  research  workers. 
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Total  Requirements: 

Semester 
Hours 

Principles  of  Design   3 

Home  Economics    30 

Chemistry    9  or  13 

Biology    6 

Physics     2 

English    12 

Foreign   Language    6 

Psychology     3 

Social  Studies  (including  Economics  101-102)    15 

Religion     6 

Physical  Education    6 

Electives  28  or  24 

Total 126 

Requirements  by  Year: 

Semester 
Freshman  Year:  Hours 

Principles  of  Design  100   3 

Clothing  2  or  Foods  102  3 

Chemistry  1-2  or  Biology  1-2  6 

English  10,  20   6 

History  7-8  or  103-104   6 

Foreign   Language    6 

Physical  Education  1-2   2 

Total    32 


Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

Clothing  2  or  101   3 

Foods  and  Cookery  102  3 

Chemistry  1-2  or  Biology  1-2   6 

English  103-104   6 

Psychology    101    3 

Religion    103    3 

Physical  Education  101-102  2 

Electives     6 

Total    32 
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Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Foods  and  Cookery  201   3 

Organic  Chemistry  101    . .  .  -. 3 

Physiological  Chemistry  204  .    4 

Economics   101-102    6 

Physical  Education  201-202  2 

Home  Economics  Electives   6 

Electives     8 

Total    32 


The  student  who  is  majoring  in  general  home  economics  may 
omit  Physiological  Chemistry  and  in  its  place  choose  an  elec- 
tive subject. 


Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Household  Management  303-304  4 

Physics   302    2 

Sociology  or  elective  in  Social  Studies  3 

Religion     3 

Advanced  Nutrition  301    3 

Diet  Therapy  302,  or  Advanced  Foods  216 3 

Home  Economics  elective  (if  not  completed)  3 

Electives    9 

Total    30 

PURE  SCIENCE 

The  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pure 
Science  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions  as  bacteriol- 
ogists, public  health  workers,  and  laboratory  or  hospital  techni- 
cians. They  afford  pre-medical  training,  preparation  for  advanced 
work  in  chemistry  and  biology,  and  training  for  teaching  scientific 
subjects  in  secondary  schools.  The  major  and  minor  should  in- 
clude both  biology  and  chemistry. 
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The  following  arc  requirements  for  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Pure  Science: 

Semester 
Hours 

Biology     18  or  24 

Chemistry     24  or  18 

Physics     6 

Physiology     3 

Mathematics    6 

English     12 

Social  Studies    6 

German    12 

Psychology     3 

Religion     6 

Physical   Education    6 

Electives  (including  completion  of  minor)    24 


Total    126 


Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  scientific  subjects  in  secondary 
schools,  may  make  certain  approved  substitutions  in  the  biology 
and  chemistry  requirements  in  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  teachers'  certificates. 

Pre-medical  students  or  others  who  are  planning  to  enter  a  tech- 
nical or  professional  school  may  register  for  additional  hours  in 
chemistry,  in  biology,  and  in  physics. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  medical  colleges  should  plan  care- 
fully with  the  members  of  the  department  and  with  the  Academic 
Dean.  Early  registration  should  be  made  for  the  Medical  College 
Admission  Test  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  plan  to 
enter  the  medical  profession. 

By  careful  planning  of  courses  pre-medical  students  who  enter  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  in  Winston-Salem  may  complete 
required  degree  work  in  three  years  and  then  receive  the  B.S.  from 
Salem  College  after  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year  of 
medicine  at  Bowman  Gray. 

Students  who  intend  to  do  graduate  work  in  chemistry  should  elect 
mathematics  103,  104,  and  207. 
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Requirements  by  Year: 

Semester 
Freshman  Year:  Hours 

English  10,  20   '. 6 

German   1-2    6 

Physics   1-2    6 

Chemistry    1-2    6 

Mathematics  10,  30  6 

Physical  Education  1-2   2 

Total    32 


Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

German  3-4    6 

Chemistry  103,  104  7 

Biology  1-2   6 

Psychology   101    3 

Religion  103   3 

Physical  Education  101-102  2 

Electives     6 

Total    33 


Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Biology  101-102  or  103-104  6 

Chemistry  101    3 

Physiology  105   3 

English    103-104    6 

Physical  Education  201-202  2 

Electives  (including  completion  of  major)    12 

Total    32 


Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Biology  301   3 

Social  Studies   6 

Religion   3 

Electives  (including  completion  of  major  and  minor)  18 

Total    30 
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Medical  Technology 

The  course  in  medical  technology  is  given  through  the  affiliation  of 
Salem  College  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  which  is  located  in  Winston-Salem.  This  course 
is  approved  by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists,  and  graduates  are  eligible  for 
the  examination  for  Registry  as  medical  technologist.  The  first 
three  years  are  spent  at  Salem  College.  The  remaining  twelve 
months  are  spent  at  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine.  Upon 
completion  of  the  work  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  con- 
ferred by  Salem  College. 

Only  those  students  who  show  special  aptitude  and  are  high  in 
scholastic  standing  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  the  junior  year 
of  the  course.  The  number  of  students  who  may  complete  the  work 
is  limited  by  the  opportunities  for  practical  training  in  the  fourth 
year.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  candidates  study  typewriting  be- 
fore beginning  the  period  of  practical  training. 

The  tuition  charge  for  the  fourth  year  of  work,  at  the  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine,  is  $300.00;  books  and  uniforms  are  addi- 
tional. Students  must  make  personal  arrangements  for  living 
accommodations  during  that  period,  since  residence  on  the  campus 
of  Salem  College  is  not  ordinarily  possible  or  advisable. 

The  following  are  requirements  for  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Medical  Technology. 

Semester 
Freshman  Year:  Hours 

General  Chemistry  1-2   6 

General  Biology  1-2  6 

Mathematics   10,  30    6 

German  or  French   6 

English  10,  20   6 

Physical  Education  1-2 2 

Total    32 

Students  who  do  not  present  the  equivalent  of  two  units  in 
German  or  French  must  take  twelve  semester  hours  in  either 
of  these  languages. 
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Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

English  Literature,  103-104   6 

Religion  103   3 

Zoology  103-104  or  Physics'  1-2  6 

Qualitative  Analysis  103  3 

Quantitative  Analysis  104   4 

Psychology   101    3 

Physical  Education  101-102   2 

Electives     6 

Total    33 


Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Bacteriology  301    3 

Organic  Chemistry  101    4 

Physiological  Chemistry  204   4 

Microscopic  Technique  202  3 

Physics  1-2  or  Zoology  103-104  6 

Biology   105    3 

Religion     3 

Physical  Education  201-202   2 

Electives     4 

Total    32 


Senior  Year: 

Bacteriological  Technique  Histopathology 

Basal  Metabolism  Immunology 

Biochemical  Technique  Parasitology 

Electrocardiography  Serology 

Hermatology  Urinalysis 
Histology 

Total  credit:   30  semester  hours. 

The  senior  year  subjects,  above,  which  are  taken  at  the  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine,  require  twelve  months,  beginning  in 
June.  The  student  remains  a  member  of  her  class  at  Salem  College 
and  participates  in  whatever  activities  her  schedule  may  allow.  A 
certificate  in  Medical  Technology  is  presented  by  the  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine,  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  awarded 
by  Salem  College. 
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Pre-Nursing 

Students  who  plan  to  enter  schools  of  nursing  should  obtain  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  schools  of  their  choice  in  order  that 
their  work  at  Salem  College  may  be  planned  according  to  the  stated 
requirements. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

The  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  provide  pro- 
fessional training  either  in  applied  music,  in  religious  music,  or  in 
public  school  music.  This  degree,  whether  in  piano,  organ,  voice, 
violin,  harp,  religious  music,  or  public  school  music,  is  awarded 
for  the  successful  completion  of  the  entire  work  as  specified  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  School  of  Music.  It  should  be  carefully  noted 
that  no  guarantee  is  made  that  the  student,  in  the  given  number 
of  years,  can  obtain  the  degree.  The  instruction  in  applied  music 
is  individual  instruction;  hence  the  time  spent  upon  a  given  task 
depends  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  student.  The  number  of  years 
stated  is,  therefore,  a  minimum  approximation. 

A  student  who  is  prevented  from  taking  the  course  in  Choral  or 
Instrumental  Ensemble  must  show  for  that  year  an  additional 
credit  of  two  semester  hours  in  applied  music. 

The  course  of  study  outlined  for  the  first  two  years  is  basic  to  what- 
ever major  the  music  student  may  select.  Necessary  exceptions  are 
indicated. 

Basic  Requirements 

Semester 
Freshman  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music   8 

Theory   1-2    8 

English  10,  20   6 

Modern  Language  6 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble 2 

Physical  Education    2 

Total     32 

The  student  whose  selection  of  applied  music  is  voice  should 
take  the  languages  recommended  by  the  head  of  the  voice  de- 
partment or  by  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 
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The  student  who  plans  to  major  in  Religious  Music  should 
choose  voice  and  organ  to  fulfill  requirements  in  applied  music. 

Semester 
Sophomore  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music,  continued   8 

Advanced  Theory,  101-102   8 

English  or  Modern  Language 6 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble  2 

Physical  Education    2 

Electives     6 

Total     32 

The  elective  for  the  sophomore  year  shall  have  the  approval 
of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

All  voice  majors  must  select  modern  language  as  a  sophomore 
requirement,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  voice 
department. 

The  student  who  plans  to  major  in  Public  School  Music  must 
take  Psychology  101,  102;  and  must  select  six  hours  of  science 
in  place  of  English  or  modern  language. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  outlined 
according  to  the  major  chosen. 

Major  in  Applied  Music 

This  major  includes  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  or  harp. 

Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music,  continued   8 

Form  and  Analysis  203,  204  4 

Counterpoint  205,  206    6 

History  of  Music  207,  208  6 

Methods  213-214,  217-218,  221-222,  or  323-324    3 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble   2 

Physical  Education    2 

Elective  or  Sight  Singing 2 

Total     33 

All  voice  majors  must  register  for  Sight  Singing. 
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Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music,  continued   10 

Recital    2 

Composition  303,  304  4 

Orchestration  305-306  or  Advanced  Sight  Singing 2  or  4 

Conducting  211-212    2 

Methods  215-216,  241-242,  321-322,  or  323-324  3 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble   2 

Elective    2 

Total     29 

All  voice  majors  must  register  for  the  course  in  Advance  Sight 
Singing  and  may  omit  Orchestration  305-306. 

Major  in  Religious  Music 

This  major  is  designed  for  the  student  who  is  preparing  to  direct 
church  music,  and  requires  a  major  in  voice  and  a  minor  in  organ, 
or  a  major  in  organ  and  a  minor  in  voice. 

Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music   8 

Form  and  Analysis  203,  204  4 

Counterpoint  205,  206   6 

History  of  Music  207,  208  6 

Church  Music  Methods  251    3 

Conducting  211-212    2 

Choral  Ensemble   2 

Physical  Education    2 

Total     33 

Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music,  continued   8 

Church  Music  Methods  351    2 

Composition  303,  304   4 

Applied  Choir  Directing  357-358  6 

Choral  Ensemble   2 

Religion     6 

Elective    2 

Total    30 
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Major  in  Public  School  Music 

This  major  fulfills  certification  requirements  for  a  teaching  certifi- 
cate in  North  Carolina  and  provides  training  on  both  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level. 

Semester 
Junior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music   4 

Form  and  Analysis  203,  204   4 

English  103-104   6 

Religion     3 

Orchestration  305-306  4 

Elementary  Music  Education  233  3 

Education  220    3 

Secondary  Music  Education  234  3 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble   2 

Physical  Education    2 

Total     34 

Semester 
Senior  Year:  Hours 

Applied  Music   4 

History    6 

Art       3 

Conducting  211-212    2 

History  of  Music  207,  208  , .     6 

Observation  and  Directed  Teaching   6 

Choral  or  Instrumental  Ensemble   2 

Total     29 

In  the  junior  or  senior  year  credit  in  applied  music  must  include 
Music  231  and  Music  232.  Music  229  and  Music  230  are  also  re- 
quired unless  this  work  has  been  previously  taken. 

Credit  in  applied  music  shall  represent  work  in  both  a  principal  and 
a  secondary  field  of  applied  music.  Credit  will  be  given  in  piano, 
organ,  voice,  violin,  or  other  orchestral  instruments,  and  shall  total 
at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours.  The  selection  of  the  principal 
and  secondary  field  shall  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Music. 
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The  student's  principal  field  of  applied  music  shall  represent  twelve 
to  twenty  semester  hours  of  work,  with  achievement  equal  to  the 
first  two  years  of  the  regular  course  for  majors  in  applied  music, 
and  shall  include  at  least  one  satisfactory  performance  on  a  recital 
program.  The  secondary  field  shall  ordinarily  represent  four  to 
eight  semester  hours  of  credit. 

All  public  school  music  majors  must  show  in  piano  and  in  voice 
a  minimum  ability  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  satisfactorily 
the  problems  of  teaching  public  school  music.  Work  in  piano  and 
voice  shall  be  taken  at  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the 
Public  School  Music  Department  and  may  receive  credit  in  either 
the  principal  or  the  secondary  field  of  applied  music. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

Registration 

Each  student  is  required  to  register  at  the  appointed  time.  If  a  stu- 
dent finds  that  this  is  not  possible,  she  must  notify  the  Recorder  in 
advance,  and  after  her  arrival  must  present  a  written  statement 
explaining  the  reason  for  her  delay.  She  is  charged  a  fee  of  two 
dollars  for  late  registration  and  is  subject  to  the  penalty  and  regu- 
lations of  the  appropriate  faculty  committee.  Permission  for  late 
registration  may  be  allowed  without  payment  of  the  fee  if  the  stu- 
dent presents  a  satisfactory  statement  from  a  physician. 

A  student  must  report  first  to  the  Treasurer's  Office,  where  all 
financial  affairs  are  arranged.  A  receipt  is  furnished  her  for  presen- 
tation at  the  place  where  registration  is  scheduled.  She  then  meets 
with  her  faculty  adviser  or  with  the  Academic  Dean  and  arranges 
her  course  of  study. 

Changes  of  Registration 

Changes  of  program  will  be  permitted  only  in  the  first  week  of 
each  semester.  All  changes  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  student  majors  or  by  the  Academic  Dean. 
A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  once  taken  up,  or  to  take  up 
a  new  subject  after  the  first  week  of  the  semester,  must  secure  from 
the  Recorder  the  form  designated  for  this  purpose. 

In  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  a  course  may  be  dropped  by  the 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  Points  if  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  student  majors  or  the  Academic  Dean  makes 
such  a  recommendation. 

If  a  student  drops  a  course  which  she  is  not  passing,  she  auto- 
matically receives  a  grade  of  F.  A  student  who  drops  a  course,  even 
though  she  is  making  a  passing  average,  automatically  receives  a 
grade  of  F  unless  the  Committee  on  Points  makes  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  contrary. 

Until  permission  has  been  granted  to  make  the  change  desired,  a 
student  must  attend  courses  originally  named  in  her  program. 

No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any  course  for  which  she  has 
not  officially  registered  and  for  which  she  has  not  presented  to  the 
instructor  a  card  of  admission  from  the  Recorder. 

[61] 
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Degree  Requirements 

In  order  to  qualify  for  graduation,  a  student  must  complete  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  semester  hours,  of  which  six  are 
in  physical  education.  At  least  eighty  hours  must  represent  work 
of  merit  grade  value.  This  means  that  grades  of  C  or  better  must 
be  earned  in  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  academic 
program. 

The  normal  program  covers  four  years,  with  a  minimum  schedule 
of  fifteen  credit  hours  each  semester. 

The  student  who  enters  as  a  senior  must  complete  a  full  year's  work 
in  residence  at  Salem  College  in  order  to  qualify  for  graduation. 

A  degree  will  not  be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  has  not  done 
the  last  year's  work  at  Salem  College  with  the  exception  of  six 
semester  hours,  which  must  be  taken  at  summer  school  immediately 
following  the  academic  year. 

The  special  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
must  make  special  application  for  the  degree  and  have  his  or  her 
case  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Points.  When  the  special  stu- 
dent is  within  30  semester  hours  of  completing  degree  require- 
ments, these  30  hours  must  be  completed  within  2  years  preceding 

the  awarding  of  the  degree. 

. ggg 

Courses  taken  in  approved  summer  schools  may  count  toward  grad- 
uation in  accordance  with  the  faculty  regulations  concerning  sum- 
mer work. 

A  major  must  be  completed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
degree  and  of  the  department  which  ofTers  the  major. 

A  minor  must  be  completed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
degree  and  of  the  department  which  ofTers  the  minor. 

The  Senior  Seminar  and  the  Comprehensive  Examination  are  re- 
quired of  students  whose  major  or  first  major  is  in  a  department 
which  ofTers  comprehensive  examinations. 

The  student,  who  after  nine  semester  hours  of  work  in  a  depart- 
ment has  failed  to  make  an  average  grade  of  C,  automatically  for- 
feits the  right  to  continue  a  major  in  that  department  unless  she 
is  granted  special  permission  by  a  committee  appointed  to  act  in 
such  cases. 
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No  credit  will  be  given  for  correspondence  courses. 

All  electives,  including  those  taken  to  satisfy  group  requirements, 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  department  of  the  major. 

Each  student  who  indicates  the  desire  to  become  a  teacher  shall 
have  the  approval  of  a  committee  of  five  members.  This  committee 
will  study  the  intellectual  qualities,  the  physical  qualities,  and  the 
personality  of  each  individual,  and  will  make  recommendations  as 
to  special  courses  or  general  training. 

Credit  for  first  year  English  remains  tentative  throughout  the  col- 
lege course.  Whenever  a  student's  written  work  shows  that  she  has 
not  mastered  the  basic  principles  of  composition,  she  will  be  re- 
quired to  repeat  English  10  and  to  make  a  passing  grade  in  it. 

Limitation  of  Hours 

All  students,  with  the  exception  of  seniors,  must  carry  a  minimum 
of  fifteen  credit  hours  of  work  each  semester. 

Freshmen  shall  carry  at  least  fourteen  hours  of  academic  work  plus 
physical  education,  each  semester.  Freshmen  planning  to  enter 
technical  or  professional  schools  may,  if  necessary,  take  seventeen 
hours,  plus  physical  education. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  may  carry  an  extra  course,  making  a  total 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen  semester  hours  each  semester,  including 
physical  education,  provided  they  have  passed  all  their  work  in  the 
preceding  semester. 

Seniors  may  carry  an  extra  course,  making  a  total  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  semester  hours  each  semester,  plus  physical  education. 
However,  they  may  not  carry  more  than  fifteen  hours  and  hold  a 
major  office  in  any  college  organization  unless  they  have  made  an 
average  of  C  in  the  previous  semester. 

Students  who  are  planning  to  take  comprehensive  examinations 
or  give  a  public  graduating  recital  may  in  the  second  semester  of 
their  senior  year  carry  a  minimum  of  thirteen  hours,  provided  they 
are  registered  for  a  seminar  or  a  recital. 

Students  whose  program  includes  six  semester  hours  of  practice 
teaching  may  carry  a  minimum  of  thirteen  semester  hours  during 
the  semester  in  which  the  practice  teaching  is  done. 
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No  student  may  take  more  than  nine  semester  hours  (exclusive  of 
the  senior  seminar)  in  any  one  subject  in  any  semester. 

Exceptional  cases  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Points 
and  the  decisions  of  this  committee  shall  be  final. 

CoMPREHENSIVES  AND  SOPHOMORE  TESTING 

In  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year,  certain  departments  offer 
comprehensive  examinations  to  students  majoring  in  the  depart- 
ment. These  examinations  are  designed  to  make  the  learning  of 
the  student  more  consecutive  and  also  more  permanent;  at  the 
same  time  they  should  stimulate  the  student's  ability  to  think  crit- 
ically and  should  make  her  aware  of  the  greater  depth  and  breadth 
of  her  specific  field  of  concentration.  Regulations  concerning  the 
program  of  comprehensives  are  at  present  under  the  direction  of 
the  head  of  the  department. 

In  the  second  semester  of  each  year,  students  classified  as  sopho- 
mores take  part  in  the  college  Sophomore  Testing  Program.  This 
program  gives  to  the  student  and  to  the  college  additional  oppor- 
tunity for  appraisal  and  guidance  and,  without  regard  for  specific 
courses,  measures  achievement  in  broad  curricular  areas. 

Academic  Honors 

College  Honors 

A  student  who  has  maintained  an  unusually  high  standard  of  schol- 
arship for  her  four  college  years  is  awarded,  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty, 
College  Honors,  and  receives  her  degree  Cum  laude. 

The  Honor  Society 

The  purpose  of  the  Honor  Society  of  Salem  College  is  to  recog- 
nize and  foster  scholarship.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  students 
of  superior  academic  achievement  who  have  completed  a  specified 
amount  of  work  at  Salem  College  and  who  are  concluding  at  least 
the  junior  year  of  college  work. 

Class  Honors 

A  student  who  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  for 
one  year  is  awarded,  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty,  Class  Honors,  and 
announcement  of  this  honor  is  made  at  the  college  commencement. 
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Honors  Day 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  Honors  Day  is  observed  with 
appropriate  recognition  of  those  students  who  have  attained  speci- 
fied standards  of  excellence  in -academic  work.  The  Dean's  List 
and  Class  Honors,  approved  by  the  faculty,  are  announced  at  this 
time.    Membership  in  the  Honor  Society  is  also  announced. 

Grades 
Salem  College  uses  the  following  system  of  grading: 

A — Exceptional  E — Conditional 

B — Good  I — Incomplete,  grade  deferred 

C — Average  F — Failure 

D — Passing 

The  passing  grade  is  D.  The  merit  grades  are  A.  B.  and  C. 

Eighty  hours  of  merit  grades  are  required  for  graduation. 

Regulations  concerning  class  standing,  summer  work,  and  exclusion 
from  college  are  based  on  both  merit  hours  and  semester  hours. 

Examinations 

Midyear  and  final  examinations  are  held  in  January  and  May.  A 
student  absent  from  an  examination  must  file  with  the  Recorder 
a  written  statement  explaining  her  absence.  If  the  reason  for  the 
absence  is  satisfactory  the  student  is  given  another  opportunity  to 
take  the  examination  early  in  the  semester  immediately  following. 
There  is  a  fee  of  two  dollars  for  this  examination. 

Re-examinations  are  allowed  according  to  regulations  given  in  the 
succeeding  section.  A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  each  re- 
examination. 

Conditions  and  Failures 

Re-examinations  for  semester  courses  may  be  given  within  the  first 
week  of  the  following  semester.  In  year  courses  (either  hyphenated 
or  comma  courses)  re-examinations  are  given  only  in  the  fall  shortly 
before  the  opening  of  the  college  year. 
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The  re-examination  grade  is  valued  as  one-third  of  the  semester's 
work,  but  if  the  student  fails  to  pass  the  re-examination  the  course 
must  be  repeated. 

A  senior  who  makes  an  E  is  entitled  to  one  re-examination  not 
later  than  one  week  after  the  regular  examination  period. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  first  semester  of  a  year  course 
(including  either  hyphenated  or  comma  courses)  may  remove  that 
condition  by  making  in  the  second  semester  a  merit  grade  in  order 
to  raise  her  average  for  the  year  to  a  passing  grade. 

In  a  continuation  course,  a  grade  of  E  automatically  becomes  an 
F  if  the  course  is  not  continued  in  the  semester  immediately 
following. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  second  semester  of  a  year  course, 
and  yet  has  passed  the  first  semester,  is  required  to  take  a  re- 
examination in  the  fall  in  order  to  remove  the  condition  of  the 
second  semester.  The  grade  E  automatically  becomes  an  F  if  the 
re-examination  is  not  taken  at  the  scheduled  time. 

A  student  who  passes  the  second  semester  of  a  year  course,  but 
with  a  grade  not  sufficiently  high  to  raise  an  E  of  the  first  semes- 
ter to  a  passing  average  for  the  year,  is  entitled  to  a  re-examina- 
tion in  the  fall  on  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  The  E  of  the 
first  semester  automatically  becomes  an  F  if  the  re-examination  is 
not  taken  at  the  scheduled  time. 

A  student  who  makes  a  grade  of  E  in  each  semester  of  a  year 
course  is  considered  as  having  failed  the  course.  An  E  in  the  sec- 
ond semester  does  not  entitle  the  student  to  a  re-examination  if 
the  first  semester  of  a  year  course  was  failed. 

A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  no  credit  can  be  allowed  unless  the 
whole  course  is  repeated  satisfactorily.  If  the  course  is  required,  it 
is  to  be  repeated;  if  the  course  is  elective,  it  may  be  repeated  or 
another  course  may  be  substituted. 

A  grade  of  I  indicates  that  the  requirements  of  the  course  have  not 
been  completed.  The  I  becomes  an  F  unless  the  work  is  completed 
by  the  date  of  the  mid-semester  reports  of  the  semester  immediately 
following. 

Exceptional  cases  governing  conditions,  failures  and  incompletes 
will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Points. 
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Classification  of  Students 

The  class  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
semester  hours  of  work  completed  and  the  number  of  merit  grades 
achieved. 

Classification  in  the  Fall  Semester 

Sophomore:  The  removal  of  all  entrance  conditions,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  including  twelve  of  merit 
grade. 

Juniors:  The  completion  of  all  except  six  semester  hours  of  fresh- 
man required  work,  and  the  completion  of  fifty-six  semester  hours, 
including  thirty  of  merit  grade. 

Senior:  The  completion  of  all  freshman  and  sophomore  required 
work  except  religion  and  one  year  of  physical  education,  and  the 
completion  of  ninety  semester  hours,  including  fifty-six  of  merit 
grade. 

Classification  in  the  Second  Semester 

Sophomore:  The  removal  of  all  entrance  conditions,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  thirty-nine  semester  hours,  including  nineteen  of  merit 
grade. 

Junior:  The  completion  of  all  except  six  semester  hours  of  fresh- 
man required  work,  and  the  completion  of  seventy-one  semester 
hours,  including  forty-two  of  merit  grade. 

Senior:  The  completion  of  all  freshman  and  sophomore  required 
work,  and  the  completion  of  one  hundred  and  five  semester  hours, 
including  sixty-five  of  merit  grade. 

Exclusion  From  College 

Freshmen  must  pass,  in  the  college  year,  at  least  sixteen  semester 
hours,  of  which  at  least  nine  must  be  of  merit  grade  value;  other- 
wise they  may  not  return  for  a  second  year  unless  special  exception 
is  made  by  the  faculty. 

Sophomores  and  second-year-college  students  must  pass,  in  the  col- 
lege year,  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours,  of  which  at  least  twelve 
must  be  of  merit  grade  value;  otherwise,  they  automatically  ex- 
clude themselves  from  college,  unless  special  exception  is  made  by 
the  faculty. 

Juniors,  seniors,  and  third  or  fourth-year-college  students  must  pass, 
in  the  college  year,  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours,  of  which  at 
least  fifteen  must  be  of  merit  grade  value;  otherwise,  they  auto- 
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matically  exclude  themselves  from  college,  unless  special  exception 
is  made  by  the  faculty. 

A  student  who  passes  less  than  eight  semester  hours  in  a  semester 
receives  warning. 

Statement  of  Credits 

One  full  statement  of  courses  and  credit  recorded  for  each  student 
registered  at  Salem  College  will  be  furnished  without  charge.  Ad- 
ditional transcripts  will  be  made  only  upon  receipt  of  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  to  cover  the  clerical  expense  involved. 

Summer  Work 

Salem  College  does  not  have  a  summer  session  but  is  glad  to  assist 
students  in  planning  courses  in  approved  summer  schools.  Before 
enrolling  in  a  summer  school  course,  the  student  must  obtain  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  courses  from  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned  at  Salem  College  and  from  the  Academic  Dean. 

The  maximum  number  of  semester  hours  of  college  credit  granted 
for  work  done  in  any  one  summer  school  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  weeks  in  the  summer  school  attended. 

No  more  than  six  merit  hours  earned  at  summer  school  may  be 
applied  to  the  total  of  merit  hours  required  for  graduation. 

No  credit  will  be  granted  for  any  summer  school  work  in  which 
the  grade  is  D  or  the  lowest  passing  grade  of  the  institution  at- 
tended. The  right  to  examine  a  student  on  the  work  pursued  at 
summer  school  is  reserved.  Certificates  from  the  summer  school 
must  be  presented  before  credit  will  be  given. 

Seniors  who  need  only  six  semester  hours  for  graduation  may  com- 
plete this  requirement  in  summer  school  immediately  following  the 
academic  year. 

The  Adult  Education  Program 

Salem  College  offers  a  limited  number  of  courses  in  the  late  after- 
noon and  evening.  These  courses,  designed  for  residents  of  Win- 
ston-Salem and  its  vicinity,  offer  professional  and  cultural  advan- 
tages, and  include  both  non-credit  and  credit  classes. 

The  evening  courses  to  be  offered  for  the  year  are  determined 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  each  semester.  Persons  interested  in 
evening  courses  are  invited  to  make  requests  and  to  call  the  Aca- 
demic Dean  or  the  Recorder  for  information. 
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In  1951-52  the  program  included  non-credit  courses  in  Art,  English, 
History,  Music,  Psychology,  and  Religion.  The  credit  courses  were 
Music  HOE,  and  Psychology  204E,  with  two  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  each. 

Regularly  enrolled  college  students  may  elect  any  evening  course 
at  Salem  for  credit  if  the  Academic  Dean  and  the  Department  in 
which  the  student  is  majoring  approve  the  course. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  correspondence  work. 

Class  Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  classes  regularly  and  promptly.  All 
regulations  concerning  attendance  are  made  by  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Class  Attendance.  The 
detailed  regulations  are  found  in  the  student  handbook  which  is 
mailed  in  August  to  new  students. 

The  system  of  class  attendance  includes  certain  regulations  for  stu- 
dents on  the  Dean's  List  and  also  for  those  of  other  academic  clas- 
sifications. Other  regulations  concern  absence  due  to  illness  and 
emergency,  absences  before  and  after  holidays,  and  absences  affect- 
ing laboratory  work,  classes  where  the  student  has  a  special  report 
assigned,  and  classes  in  which  the  student's  record  is  not  completely 
satisfactory. 

A  student  who,  for  any  reason,  is  absent  from  a  course  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  meetings  of  the  class  shall  not  receive  credit  for  the 
course,  unless  permission  is  granted  by  the  committee  on  Class  At- 
tendance, upon  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  absences  occur. 

Dismissal 

A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  granted  to  any  student 
in  good  standing  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  College. 
Students  withdrawing  from  the  college  are  required  to  notify  the 
Recorder  in  writing. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  request,  at  any  time,  the  with- 
drawal of  students  who  do  not  maintain  the  required  standards 
of  scholarship,  whose  presence  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  con- 
duct of  the  student  body,  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  College 
physician  could  not  remain  without  danger  to  their  own  health  or 
the  health  of  others. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  discipline,  suspend,  or  expel  a 
student  for  conduct  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Salem  College. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  primarily  for  freshmen; 
those  numbered  from  100  through  199  are  primarily  for  sopho- 
mores; those  numbered  from  200  through  299  are  primarily  for 
juniors  and  seniors;  those  numbered  from  300  through  399  are  open 
to  seniors  only.  Odd  numbered  courses  indicate  first  semester  work 
and  even  numbered  courses  indicate  second  semester  work.  Courses 
whose  numbers  are  multiples  of  ten  may  be  offered  in  either  the 
first  or  the  second  semester. 

Hyphenated  numbers,  e.g.,  1-2,  mean  that  the  courses  of  the  two 
semesters  form  a  unit  and  cannot  be  taken  separately.  Numbers 
separated  by  a  comma,  e.g.,  1,  2,  mean  that  the  course  is  divisible, 
and  the  first  half  may  be  taken  separately.  Admission  to  the  second 
half  of  a  divisible  course  is  granted  only  when  all  the  prerequisites 
have  been  met. 

The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  credit  hours  given.  Classes 
generally  meet  on  alternate  days,  three  times  a  week  for  three  hours' 
credit.  Classes  begin  at  8:30  A.M.;  there  are  no  Saturday  classes 
after  12:05  P.M. 

ART 

The  major  in  art  requires  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester 
hours  including  both  studio  and  non-studio  courses.  A  minor  must 
include  at  least  six  hours  of  non-studio  courses. 

100.  Principles  of  Design  (3) 

An  elementary  study  of  the  theories  of  design  as  noted  in  some 
of  the  masterpieces  of  art.  The  theories  are  then  applied  to 
the  artistic  problems  of  everyday  life. 

Mr.  Shewmake 

101.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art  (3) 

A  survey  course  with  lantern  slides  conducted  with  emphasis 
upon  the  historical  development  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  in  relation  to  the  culture  of  the  time  in  which  it 
was  created.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  expressive  character  of  par- 
ticular works  of  art  from  prehistorical  time  to  the  present. 

Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  studio.    Previous  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  art,  or  of  practical  art,  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Shewmake 

[70] 
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102.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art  (3) 

A  continuation  of  101. 

Prerequisite:    Art  101  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  studio. 

Mr.  Shewmake 

103,  104.    Studio  Art  (3,  3) 

A  work  course  comprising  painting  in  oil  and  drawing  in  all 
mediums  from  life,  still  life,  landscape  and  composition.  The 
main  objective  is  to  foster  the  individual  approach.  Phases  of 
the  instruction  include  basic  color  theory,  composition,  perspec- 
tive, and  studies  in  line,  form,  tone. 

Prerequisite:    Art   100  and  permission  of  instructor;  sample  of 

work  must  be  submitted. 

Three  hours  credit,  each  semester,  for  nine  hours  of  studio  work 

per  week.    The  course  may  be  taken  for  two  hours  credit  each 

semester  for  six  hours  of  studio  work,  at  the  discretion  of  the 

instructor. 

Mr.  Shewmake 
203,  204.    Studio  Art  (3,  3) 

Advanced  work  in  painting,  drawing,  and  composition.  Phases 
of  the  instruction  include  fundamental  principles  in  abstract 
form,  space,  composition,  drawing  from  memory,  and  variety 
of  technical  methods. 

Prerequisite:    Art  103,  104  or  equivalent. 

Three  hours  credit,  each  semester,  for  nine  hours  of  studio  work 

per  week.    The  course  may  be  taken  for  two  hours  credit  each 

semester  for  six  hours  of  studio  work,  at  the  discretion  of  the 

instructor. 

Mr.  Shewmake 

208.    Modern  Art  (3) 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  from  1900  to  the  present, 
considered  historically  and  critically.  Included  are  analyses  of 
the  various  movements  of  neoclassicism,  romanticism,  realism, 
impressionism,  post-impressionism,  cubism,  futurism,  sur-real- 
ism,  regionalism,  the  academic  styles  in  art  and  architecture, 
the  skyscraper,  and  the  functional  style  in  architecture. 

Prerequisite:    Art  101,  102  or  permission  of  the  department. 

Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  studio  period. 

Mr.  Shewmake 
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210.    Industrial  Art  (3) 

A  course  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Included  in  this 
course  is  a  study  of  lettering  and  posters,  manipulation  of  work 
with  clay,  textiles,  wood,  paper,  linoleum,  and  various  media 
used  in  the  teaching  of  art. 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

One  lecture,  three  hours  of  studio  work  per  week. 

Not  included  in  a  major. 

CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

A  student  majoring  in  Latin  must  take  twenty-four  hours  above 
the  level  of  Latin  3-4,  and  must  take  History  7-8  or  the  equivalent. 
Greek  201-202  may  be  substituted  for  one  course  above  Latin  3-4. 

Course  200  is  given  in  translation  and  does  not  require  a  reading 
knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek.  This  course,  however,  does  not  ful- 
fill basic  requirements  nor  does  it  count  in  the  courses  required  to 
complete  a  Latin  major  or  minor. 

Advanced  courses  in  Latin  are  given  in  alternate  years  to  suit  the 
personnel  of  the  class. 

Greek 
201-202.    Greek  (6) 

A  course  in  beginning  Greek,  including  Greek  grammar  and 
the  reading  of  selections  from  Homer. 

Miss  Hixson 

Latin 

1-2.    Elementary  Latin  (6) 

A  course  in  beginning  Latin,  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  forms  and  syntax.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  etymological  influences  of  Latin  on  English  and 
modern  languages. 

Dr.  Smith 

3-4.    Virgil,  the  Aeneid  (6) 

This  course  consists  of  the  reading  of  at  least  four  books  of 
Virgil's  Aeneid,  and  a  thorough  review  of  grammatical  forms 
and  principles,  with  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  prose. 

Prerequisite:    Two  or  three  years  of  high  school  Latin,  or  Latin 
1-2.  Dr.  Smith 
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5.  Cicero  (3) 

The  reading  of  selections  from  Cicero's  letters. 

Open  to  students  entering  with  four  units  of  high  school  Latin. 

Dr.  Smith 

6.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes  (3) 

A  study  of  selected  odes  and  epodes  of  Horace,  with  emphasis 
on  the  social  background  of  the  Augustan  era,  and  a  study  of 
Latin  prosody  as  illustrated  by  the  work  of  Horace. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  5  or  the  equivalent. 

Dr.  Smith 
7-8.    Classical  Civilization  (6) 

This  course  presents  the  development  of  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  cultural  achievements 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  respect  to  language,  literature,  religion, 
philosophy,  art,  and  government.  The  transmission  of  the  heri- 
tage of  the  modern  world  from  classical  civilization  is  traced. 

This  course  satisfies  requirement  in  freshman  history  and  may 
substitute  for  History  103-104. 

Mr.  Spencer 

101.  Plautus  and  Terence  (3) 

An  introduction  to  Latin  comedy.  The  reading  of  four  or  five 
plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  A  comparison  of  the  two  writers 
and  a  study  of  their  time,  with  emphasis  on  the  Roman  theatre. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  5  and  Latin  6,  or  the  equivalent. 

Dr.  Smith 

102.  Virgil  (3) 

The  reading  of  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics. 

Dr.  Smith 

200.  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  (3) 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in 
translation. 

Dr.  Smith 

201.  Roman  Historians  (3) 

A  study  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy 
and  Tacitus. 

Dr.  Smith 


202.    Latin  Poetry  (3) 

A  survey  course  in  Latin  poetry. 


Dr.  Smith 
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203.  Advanced  Latin  Composition  (3) 

This  course  presents  a  review  of  Latin  grammar,  the  transla- 
tion of  English  into  Latin,  and  a  study  of  the  style  and  struc- 
ture of  Latin  discourse. 
Required  of  Latin  majors. 

Dr.  Smith 

204.  PoST-AuGUSTAN   LITERATURE    (3) 

Representative  works  of  this  era,  including  both  prose  and 
poetry,  are  studied. 

Dr.  Smith 

390.    Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

The  major  offered  is  a  combination  one  requiring  basic  courses 
in  each  field.  A  minor  may  be  chosen  either  in  sociology  or  in  the 
combination. 

Economics 

101-102.    Economic  Principles  and  Problems  (6) 

A  study  of  the  economic  foundations  of  our  society.  The 
American  economic  system  is  compared  with  other  systems  of 
economic  organization.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  economic  prin- 
ciples and  the  institutions  within  which  they  operate  and  upon 
the  national  income,  level  of  employment,  prosperity  and  de- 
pression. 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 

Miss  Covington 

200.    Public  Finance  (2) 

The  chief  governmental  expenditures  and  the  main  sources  of 
revenue  used  by  government;  property  taxes;  income  and  in- 
heritance taxes  and  various  forms  of  sales  taxes;  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  tax  burden  on  different  classes  in  society;  reforms 
needed  in  the  tax  structure;  managing  the  federal  debt. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  101-102. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Martin 
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201.  Labor  Economics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  worker's  place  in  industry.  Attention  is  given 
to  questions  of  hours,  wages,  working  conditions  and  unem- 
ployment, as  well  as  to  the  relation  between  employing  and 
employed  groups.  Special  attention  is  given  to  recent  labor 
legislation. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  101-102. 

Offered  in  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Martin 

202.  Money  and  Banking  (3) 

How  our  different  varieties  of  money  and  credit  instruments 
are  issued  and  secured;  the  functions  performed  by  money  in 
our  society;  the  services  of  trust  companies,  bond  houses,  stock 
exchanges,  commercial  banks,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Prerequisite:   Economics  101-102. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Martin 
220.   Elementary  Statistics  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  general  statistics;  the 
methods  of  collecting  and  presenting  statistical  data,  stressing 
the  purpose  of  various  computational  techniques.  Investigation 
of  the  following:  permutations,  measures  of  central  tendency, 
(average,  mean,  mode),  measures  of  variability  and  dispersion, 
frequency  distributions,  theory  of  sampling.  An  introduction 
to  the  study  of  time  series. 

Three  hours,  either  semester. 

300.    Personal  Finance  (2) 

Topics  studied  include  inflation,  tax  forms,  insurance,  annuities, 

installment  buying,  home  ownership,  savings  and  investment. 

Open  to  seniors  and  to  those  who  have  had  Economics  101-102. 

Miss  Covington 

Sociology 
201.    Principles  of  Sociology  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
study  of  society.  The  course  considers  the  origin,  nature,  and 
development  of  social  organization  as  conditioned  by  physical, 
psychological,  and  cultural  factors;  the  social  institutions,  such 
as  property,  the  family,  the  church,  the  state;  and  the  inter- 
relation between  human  nature  and  culture. 
Prerequisite  or  parallel:   Economics  101-102. 

Mr.  Martin 
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203-204.    Introduction  to  the  Field  of  Social  Work  (6) 

A  general  view  of  the  entire  field  of  social  work,  including 
historical  background  and  the  present  scope,  aims  and  methods. 
A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  local  social  agen- 
cies, with  special  emphasis  upon  their  techniques,  will  be  made 
as  a  part  of  the  field  work. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  201. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Mr.  Martin 

210.    The  Family  (3) 

A  study  of  American  family  structure  and  the  varied  influences 
operating  to  change  the  structure.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
adjustment  problems  of  courtship  and  marriage. 
Open  to  seniors,  without  prerequisite. 

Miss  Covington 

212.    Principles  of  Rural-Urban  Sociology  (3) 

This  course  offers  a  comparative  study  of  rural-urban  differ- 
ences in  population,  social  organization,  and  of  the  social 
processes.  Such  factors  as  health,  fertility,  mortality,  migration 
are  studied  carefully;  and  in  addition  the  differences  in  the 
basic  institutions  such  as  the  family,  education,  religion,  and 
politics  are  considered  so  as  to  afford  the  student  a  well-rounded 
scope  of  these  two  basic  segments  of  our  society. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  201,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  Martin 

220.    Criminology  (3) 

In  this  course  a  study  will  be  made  of  crime  and  its  treatment 
in  relation  to  Sociology.   The  course  will  include  a  survey  of 
the  nature  and  evolution  of  crime,  and  an  examination  of  crim- 
inal procedures  and  penology. 
Prerequisite:    Sociology  201. 
Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Martin 

222.    Modern  Social  Problems  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  major  social  problems  in  modern  so- 
ciety. The  causes,  the  effects,  and  the  efforts  of  society  to  meet 
and  to  prevent  these  situations  will  be  considered. 
Prerequisite:    Sociology  201. 

Mr.  Martin 
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390.    Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Courses  in  Geography  are  required  for  the  elementary  teacher's 
certificate,  and  may  be  taken  as  general  electives  by  upperclassmen. 

201.  Introduction  to  Geography  (3) 

Characteristics  of  weather,  climate,  soils,  major  land  features, 
and  resources  in  relation  to  man's  activities. 

Mr.  Martin 

202.  Geography  of  North  America  (3) 

Regional  divisions  studied  in  relation  to  their  physical  features, 
resources,  and  economic  life. 
Prerequisite:   Geography  201. 

Mr.  Martin 

EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Salem  College  offers  to  prospective  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
qualify  for  the  higher  types  of  teaching  certificates  granted  by 
North  Carolina  and  other  states.  Since  requirements  vary,  a  stu- 
dent who  desires  to  qualify  for  any  kind  of  teaching  certificate  in 
any  state  should  confer  with  the  department  as  soon  as  possible 
after  entering  college.  Early  planning  is  imperative  since  certifica- 
tion requirements  change,  and  such  changes  should  be  carefully 
verified  in  relation  to  each  student's  program  of  work.  The  course 
at  present  includes  complete  provisions  for  high  school  teachers  in 
all  academic  subjects;  for  elementary  teachers  in  grade,  kindergarten 
or  special  subject  teaching;  and  for  teachers  of  voice,  piano,  or  pub- 
lic school  music.  All  courses  include  opportunity  for  extensive 
observation  and  directed  teaching  in  the  Winston-Salem  city  schools 
and  the  Forsyth  county  schools. 

Any  student  desiring  to  fulfill  certification  requirements  does  so 
through  this  department,  but  chooses  a  major  in  another  depart- 
ment, electing  Education-Psychology  as  a  second  major  or  a  minor. 
A  program  for  the  selection  and  guidance  of  candidates  for  teach- 
ing certificates  is  now  in  force  as  a  part  of  a  reorganized  program 
in  professional  education. 
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210.    Children's  Literature  (3) 

The  major  stress  of  the  course  is  directed  to  the  appreciation 
of  books  for  children  in  the  elementary  school.  The  techniques 
of  presenting  children's  literature,  such  as  story  telling,  poetry, 
and  choral  speaking  as  well  as  methods  of  dramatization  are 
discussed  and  demonstrated. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Welch 

220.    Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Teaching  (3) 

This  course  places  emphasis  upon  the  School  as  a  social  and 
educational  institution.  Problems  pertaining  to  educational 
personnel  and  professional  relationships  are  studied  in  relation 
to  specific  problems  which  are  dealt  with  in  Education  224, 
226.  Prospective  teachers,  both  secondary  and  elementary,  are 
required  to  take  this  course. 

Prerequisite:    Six  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Dr.  Welch 

224.    Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

This  course  is  directed  toward  affording  the  student  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  educative 
process  in  the  elementary  school.  It  includes  techniques  of 
adi  listing  materials  and  aids  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and 
provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  experience  in  curriculum 
construction,  class-room  management,  testing  procedures,  or- 
ganization of  routine  activities  such  as  record  keeping,  super- 
vised study,  and  marking.  Reading  is  stressed  and  observation 
in  the  public  schools  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  101,  102. 

Directed  by  Dr.  Welch 

226.    Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (3) 

This  course,  identical  in  objectives  with  Education  224,  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  prospective  secondary  teacher  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  educative 
process  in  the  secondary  school.  It  includes  materials  and  tech- 
niques employed  in  the  organization  of  teaching  materials  in 
different  fields  of  interest.  In  both  Education  224  and  226  a 
testing  program  will  enable  the  Education  Department  and  the 
department  in  which  the  student  is  majoring  to  focus  atten- 
tion upon  those  areas  in  which  she  needs  further  study. 

Prerequisite:   Psychology  101,  102. 

Dr.  Welch 
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230.    Techniques  and  Materials  in  Choric  Speaking  (2) 

This  course,  designed  primarily  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers,  presents  the  fundamentals  of  oral  expression  through 
a  psychological  approach  to  group  speaking.  The  function  of 
posture,  relaxation,  anatomical  structure  of  the  speech  mechan- 
ism, phonetics  for  teachers,  and  the  steps  in  the  choric-speak- 
ing  process  are  the  bases  for  the  course.  Extensive  readings,  a 
comparative  study  of  various  techniques,  and  an  anthology  of 
poetry  for  the  selected  grade  level  or  subject  of  interest  are 
required.  Each  student  directs  one  group-speaking  activity. 
Principles  of  child  development  govern  the  presentation  of  the 
teaching  techniques. 

No  credit  may  be  obtained  by  a  student  who  has  previously  re- 
ceived credit  for  Education  224,  Education  226,  or  Education  210. 

Dr.  Welch 

330.    Teaching  and  Practicum  (6) 

A  total  of  forty-five  hours  in  actual  teaching,  plus  methods, 
observation,  and  participation  in  the  entire  program  of  the 
school  in  which  the  student  is  teaching  will  extend  throughout 
the  course.  Careful  guidance  through  conferences  and  work- 
shop experiences  affords  opportunities  for  each  student  to 
eliminate  weaknesses  as  the  program  of  student  teaching  pro- 
gresses. A  final  examination  summarizes  the  theoretical  and 
practical  phases  of  the  year's  work. 

Dr.  Welch,  Mrs.  Hart 

Psychology 

101,  102.    Introduction  to  Psychology  (3,  3) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  following  aspects  of  human 
activity:  personality  and  individual  differences,  intelligence  and 
its  measurement,  social  development,  emotions,  motivation  and 
conflicts  of  motives,  problem  solving,  and  the  learning  process. 
The  process  of  learning  is  stressed  in  the  first  semester  of  study 
(credit  in  Educational  Psychology). 

A  genetic  treatment  of  mental  and  physical  developments  of 
the  child  from  conception  through  adolescence  is  given  in  the 
second  semester  (credit  in  Child  Psychology.) 


Psychology  101  is  prerequisite  to  Psychology  102. 
Special  Fee,  Psychology  102:   $1.00, 


Dr.  Welch 
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203,  204.    Mental  Hygiene  (3,  3) 

The  first  half  of  the  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  fac- 
tors which  contribute  to  maladjustment.  Individual  cases  of 
social  maladjustment  will  be  studied.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  the  psychology  of  personal  adjust- 
ment, with  emphasis  upon  personality  analysis,  readjustment, 
and  preventive  measures. 

Prerequisite:    Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Dr.  Welch 

205.    Social  Psychology  (3) 

Emphasized  in  this  course  is  a  study  of  social  attitudes  and 
their  development,  nature  of  prejudice,  group  behavior,  psy- 
chology of  leadership,  and  propaganda. 

Prerequisite:    Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

207.    Applied  Psychology  (3) 

This  course  is  intended  to  indicate  principles  and  techniques 
of  psychology  as  applied  to  the  development  of  the  individual 
within  the  society  in  which  he  functions.  Trends  in  human 
relations  are  emphasized,  and  the  adjustment  concept  as  it 
affects  the  individual's  relationship  to  society  is  studied.  The 
psychological  problems  which  confront  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee are  treated  separately,  and  the  student  is  equipped  to 
recognize  and  deal  effectively  with  these  problems. 

Prerequisite:   Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Welch 

220.    Personnel  Service,  Educational  and  Occupational 

Counseling  (3) 

The  material  in  this  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tical techniques  in  both  educational  and  vocational  counseling. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  methods  used  in  diagnosing  personality 
and  educational  and  vocational  aptitudes.  Further  study  of 
personal  adjustments  indicated  by  such  diagnosis  is  provided. 

Prerequisite:    Three  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Dr.  Welch 
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ENGLISH  AND  DRAMA 

The  major  in  English  requires  twenty-four  hours  above  the  level 
of  the  elementary  courses  numbered  10  and  20,  and  must  include 
courses  103-4,  211,  231  or  251,- 243  or  244,  291  or  295. 

The  minor  in  Drama  requires  eighteen  hours,  six  in  the  basic 
sequence  English  201-2,  and  twelve  among  the  optional  courses 
English  112,  222,  224,  243,  244,  French  212,  Spanish  251,  281. 

10.    Reading  and  Writing  (3) 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  help  the  student  attain  competence 
in  the  expression  of  her  own  ideas  and  discrimination  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  ideas  of  others.  Review  of  grammar,  in- 
troduction to  reading  (prose),  writing  of  weekly  expository 
themes. 

Required  of  all  freshmen  except  those  exempted  by  a  superior 
performance  in  the  English  placement  examination. 

Not  included  in  a  major. 

Miss  Nicholson,  Miss  Riegner 

20.    Introduction  to  Literature  (3) 

The  reading  of  poetry,  drama,  short  stories,  essays,  the  novel; 
critical  essays;  term  paper. 

Offered  in  the  first  semester  as  the  initial  course  for  freshmen  ex- 
empted from  English  10.  and  in  the  second  semester  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  English  10.   Not  included  in  a  major. 

Dr.  Todd,  Miss  Byrd,  Miss  Nicholson,  Miss  Riegner 

30.    The  Interpretation  of  Literature  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  methodology  for  an  in- 
tensive analysis,  evaluation,  and  appreciation  of  selected  lit- 
erary forms;  collateral  reading;  critical  essavs. 

Offered  in  the  second  semester  as  the  continuation  course  for 
freshmen  originally  exempted  from  English  10.  Credit  included 
in  a  major.  Dr.  Todd,  Miss  Byrd 

103-104.    Great  English  Writers  (6) 

A  survev  of  the  literature  of  England;  emphasis  on  the  major 
figures  from  Chaucer  to  the  late  Victorians;  parallel  reading 
and  reports. 

Miss  Byrd,  Miss  Nicholson 
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111.  Fundamentals  of  Speech  (3) 

Study  of  the  basic  principles  of  speech  and  development  of 
proficiency  in  the  speech  skills:  proper  use  of  voice,  body  action, 
selection  and  organization  of  materials,  and  speaker-listener 
relationships. 

Not  included  in  a  major  or  minor. 

Miss  Riegner 

112.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Poetry  and  Drama  (3) 

Development  of  adequate  mental  and  emotional  responsiveness 
to  the  meaning  of  literature;  development  of  the  power  to  read 
orally  so  as  to  communicate  appreciation  to  others.  Emphasis 
in  1952  is  on  selections  from  modern  poetry;  in  1953,  emphasis 
will  be  on  selections  from  modern  drama. 

Prerequisite:    Speech  111  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Miss  Riegner 

201,  202.    Introduction  to  Theatre  (4,  4  or  3,  3) 

Comprehensive  survey  of  all  fields  of  theatre.  First  semester 
includes  theatrical  background  of  the  drama,  play  structure, 
and  acting;  second  semester  includes  study  of  directing  and 
production  work. 

Two  lectures,  two  hours  laboratory.  Crew  work  optional  except 
for  drama  minors.  (Course  grants  four  semester  hours  to  students 
who  elect  crew  work.) 

Required  for  drama  minors.  Not  included  in  English  major  or 
minor,  but  may  satisfy  group  requirement  in  Fine  Arts. 

Miss  Riegner 

211.  Advanced  Composition  (3) 

A  writing  course  for  students  beyond  the  sophomore  year. 
Reading  of  contemporary  prose,  chiefly  essays,  as  models  of 
good  writing;  class  discussion;  practice  in  writing. 

Required  of  all  English  majors. 

Miss  Byrd 

212.  Advanced  Composition  (3) 

A  continuation  of  211.  Adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  students.  Reading  in  the  contemporary  short  story.  Em- 
phasis on  creative  writing. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  necessary. 

Miss  Byrd 
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222.    History  of  English  Drama  to  1800  (3) 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  English  drama  (excluding  Shake- 
speare) from  its  beginnings  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Byrd 
224.    Modern  Drama  (3) 

A  study  of  Continental,  English,  and  American  plays  and  play- 
wrights during  the  period  1850-1950.  Emphasis  on  the  plays 
of  Ibsen,  Chekhov,  Shaw,  and  O'Neill. 

Offered  in  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Nicholson 
231.    Chaucer  (3) 

A  study  of  Chaucer's  poetry  and  its  relation  to  the  social,  lit- 
erary, and  scientific  background  of  his  time. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

243.  Shakespeare  (3) 

The  histories  and  the  early  comedies. 
Offered  in  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

244.  Shakespeare  (3) 

The  tragedies  and  the  later  comedies. 
Offered  in  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 
250.    Milton  (3) 

A  critical  study  of  Milton's  poetry  as  the  artistic  synthesis  of 
classical  and  Christian  elements,  and  of  his  prose  as  the  product 
of  the  political  and  religious  controversies  of  the  time. 
Offered  in  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 
263.    Restoration  and  Early  Eighteenth  Century 
Literature,  1660-1744  (3) 
A  study  of  poetry  and  prose  representative  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury thought,  and  of  the  significant  literary  trends. 
Offered  in  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Byrd 
270.    The  Age  of  Johnson,  1744-1786  (3) 

A  consideration  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  contemporaries,  par- 
ticularly Boswell,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Collins,  Chatter- 
ton,  Macpherson,  Cowper,  and  Crabbe. 
Offered  in  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 
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271.    The  Romantic  Era,  1786-1832  (3) 

A  study  of  the  social  and  aesthetic  ideas  of  the  period  in  the 
poetry  of  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Keats. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Miss  Byrd 

276.    The  Victorian  Era,  1832-1900  (3) 

Poetry  of  the  chief  Victorian  writers — Tennyson,   Browning, 
Arnold,  Clough,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne,  Meredith,  Hardy 
— with  consideration  of  the  political,  religious,  and  social  prob- 
lems of  the  period  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  literature. 
Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

281.  The  English  Novel,  1740-1860  (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  thought  and  technique  of  the  greater  nov- 
elists: Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Jane  Aus- 
ten, Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray  and  Trollope;  and  of  certain 
minor  writers  who  exhibit  the  romantic  interest  of  the  period. 
Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

282.  The  English  Novel,  1860-1945  (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  intellectual  and  sociological  implica- 
tions in  representative  novels  by  Meredith,  Hardy,  Reade,  But- 
ler, Maugham,  Conrad,  Huxley. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

291.    American  Literature  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  major  American  writers,  excluding  the  nov- 
elists. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

This  course  is  required  for  prospective  teachers  of  English. 

Dr.  Todd 

295.    The  American  Novel  (3) 

A  study  of  those  significant  novels  and  short  stories  which,  it 
is  believed,  contribute  to  our  cultural  heritage.   Especial  atten- 
tion to  Melville,  Hawthorne,  Norris,  James,  Dreiser,  Adams, 
Lewis,  Willa  Cather,  Steinbeck,  and  Hemingway. 
Offered  in  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Todd 

390.    Senior  Seminar  (2) 
Required  of  majors. 
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HISTORY 

The  major  in  history  requires  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  addi- 
tion to  the  course  numbered  103-104,  and  must  include  courses  in 
both  European  and  American' history. 

7-8.    Classical  Civilization  (6) 

This  course  presents  the  development  of  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  cultural  achievements 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  respect  to  language,  literature,  religion, 
philosophy,  art,  and  government.  The  transmission  of  the 
heritage  of  the  modern  world  from  classical  civilization  is 
traced. 

This  course  or  103-104  satisfies  requirement  in  freshman  history. 

Mr.  Spencer 

103-104.    History  of  Western  Civilization  (6) 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  present  the  major  politi- 
cal and  cultural  movements  from  the  decline  of  Graeco-Ro- 
man  Civilization  through  the  rise  and  growth  of  our  present 
Western  Christian  Civilization. 

Required  of  History  majors.  This  course  or  Classical  Civilization 
7-8  satisfies  freshman  requirement. 

Mr.  Spencer 

201,  202.    American  History  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  the  constitutional  and  political  development  of  the 
American  nation  from  its  colonial  beginnings  to  1865  with  due 
emphasis  on  the  intellectual,  economic  and  social  development. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  in  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Singer 

203,  204.    American  History  (3,  3) 

A  continuation  of  201,  202  from  1865  to  the  present. 
Offered  1952-53  and  in  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Singer 

209,  210.    The  United  States  in  World  Affairs  (3,  3) 

A  study  of  the  United  States  in  its  diplomatic  relations  from 
1898  to  the  present,  stressing  our  participation  in  the  First 
World  War,  the  Versailles  Conference,  the  battle  over  the 
League  of  Nations,  Pan  Americanism,  the  attempt  to  remain 
neutral  and  isolated  from  European  affairs,  our  involvement 
in  the  Second  World  War,  the  United  Nations  and  current 
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diplomatic  problems.  Due  attention  is  paid  to  the  relationship 
between  diplomacy  and  current  political  problems. 

Dr.  Singer 

211.  American  Government  and  Politics  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  an  understanding  of 
the  structure  and  operation  of  American  Government  from  a 
historical  viewpoint.  Attention  is  directed  toward  selected 
readings  in  American  political  theory  and  important  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  Discussion  of  the  meaning  of  democracy  as 
contrasted  to  other  types  of  government  is  encouraged,  es- 
pecially as  applied  to  present  day  centralized  governmental 
trends. 

Mr.  Spencer 

212.  Modern  Political  Thought  and  Government  (3) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  main  currents  of  modern 
political  thought,  constitutionalism,  democracy,  socialism  and 
communism,  and  other  forms  of  totalitarian  thought  and  the 
resultant  types  of  government  developed  from  these  political 
philosophies. 

Dr.  Singer 
215.    North  Carolina  History  (3) 

This  course  offers  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  state  as  a 
whole,  and  also  has  as  an  objective  the  realization  by  the  stu- 
dent of  the  importance  of  local  history  and  the  preservation 
of  historical  material.  Special  topics  are  studied  to  show  the 
life  in  the  various  communities  and  periods.  Uses  is  made  of 
Winston-Salem's  abundant  historical  material. 

221.    Ancient  Civilization  (3) 

A  study  of  the  classical  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
especial  reference  to  city-state  morality,  philosophical  integrity, 
artistic  proportion  and  religious  evolution.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  trace  the  roots  of  Graeco-Roman  culture  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Babylonia,  Asia  Minor  and  Crete,  and  to  account  for  its  col- 
lapses in  the  western  Mediterranean  basin. 

Offered  in  1952-53  and  in  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Spencer 
227-228.   English  History  (6) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  understanding  of  the 
political  and  social  events  and  institutions,  from  which  much 
of  America  has  evolved.  Discussion  of  English  intellectual 
movements  is  encouraged. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  in  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Spencer 
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231.  Medieval  Civilization  (3) 

A  study  of  Western  Europe  from  the  Christian  Conquest  of 
Rome  till  the  collapse  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian  World 
under  the  impact  of  the  Renaissance-Reformation  movement. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the  social,  religious,  political, 
and  economical  characteristics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Dr.  Singer 

232.  Renaissance  and  Reformation  (3) 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  of  European  His- 
tory with  the  cultural  and  religious  revolutions  which  termi- 
nated the  Middle  Ages  and  initiated  the  modern  nationalist 
state.  Encouragement  is  given  toward  intensive  study  of  hu- 
manism, capitalism,  and  Calvinism. 

Dr.  Singer 

241-242.   Europe,  1787-1870  (6) 

Political,  social,  economic  and  intellectual  survey  of  European 
history  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Empire  and  the  unification  of  Germany.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Democratic  revolts,  the 
unification  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  to  the  philosophies  of 
the  period,  stressing  Karl  Marx,  Darwin  and  the  doctrine  of 
progress. 

Offered  in  1952-53  and  in  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Spencer 

243-244.   Europe,  1870-1950  (6) 

Political  social,  economic  and  intellectual  survey  of  Europe 
from  the  unification  of  Germany  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Third  Republic  until  the  present.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  causes  and  results  of  the  First  World  War,  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  rise  of  the  totalitarian  states,  the  second  World 
War  and  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations. 
Offered  in  1953-54  and  in  alternate  years. 


Mr.  Spencer 


390.    Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Clothing  and  Textiles 
2.    Clothing  Selection  and  Construction  (3) 

Fundamental  principles  of  selection  and  construction  applied 
to  garments   using  cotton,  linen,  and   synthetic  fabric;   prin- 
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ciples  of  fitting;  study  and  use  of  commercial  patterns;  use  and 
care  of  sewing  machines. 

Prerequisite:    Art   100. 

One  lecture,  two  two-hour  periods  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:    $1.50. 

Miss  Hodges 

101.  Clothing  and  Textiles  (3) 

This  course  includes  the  construction  of  garments  and  the 
identification,  manufacture,  and  use  of  textiles. 

Prerequisite:    Home  Economics  2. 

One  lecture,  two  two-hour  periods  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:    $150. 

Miss  Hodges 

204.    Advanced  Clothing  Construction  (3) 

A  course  in  advanced  dressmaking,  with  practice  in  dress  de- 
signing from  a  foundation  pattern,  flat  pattern  work,  and  the 
construction  of  garments  on  a  dress  form. 

Prerequisite:    Home  Economics  101. 

One  lecture,  two  two-hour  periods  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:    $1.50. 

210.    Costume  Design  (3) 

A  study  of  line  and  color  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  good 
design;  a  study  of  present-day  clothes  to  aid  the  student  in 
choosing  her  own  clothes.  Includes  styling  and  consumer 
buying. 

Prerequisite  for  majors:    Art  100  and  Home  Economics  2. 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

102.  Foods  and  Cookery  (3) 

A  basic  study  of  the  principles  of  food  preparation  and  selec- 
tion with  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  nutrition  and  to  the 
planning  and  serving  of  meals. 

Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Special  fee:  $2.50. 

Miss  Hodges 

201.    Food  Selection  and  Preparation  (3) 

A  study  of  fundamental  principles  and  problems  of  selection, 
purchase,  preparation  and  service  of  food.  Meal  planning  and 
table  service. 

One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Special  fee:    $2.50. 

Miss  Hodges 
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202.     Food  Preservation  (2) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  various  techniques  for  storage  and 
care  of  food,  including  such  processes  as  refrigeration  and 
freezing,  canning  and  dehydrating. 

Prerequisites:  Home  Economics   102,  201. 
One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Special  fee:    $2.50. 

Miss  Hodges 

216.    Advanced  Foods  (3) 

Food  study  and  preparation  from  an  experimental  view  with 
individual  projects.  Practice  in  presentation  of  food  demonstra- 
tions as  a  technique  of  education  in  the  classroom,  commercial 
work,  and  adult  education. 
Prerequisites:    Home  Economics  201,  Chemistry  1-2. 
One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laborator  weekly. 
Special  fee:    $2.50. 

Miss  Hodges 

301.  Nutrition  (3) 

A  chemical  study  of  foods  and  the  fundamental  nutritive  re- 
quirements for  human  nutrition,  under  various  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions. 
Prerequisites:     Chemistry   204,   Home   Economics   201. 

Miss  Hodges 

302.  Diet  Therapy  (3) 

A  study  of  dietary  problems  in  disease.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  those  diseases,  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  which  is 
largely  influenced  by  diet. 

Prerequisites:    Home  Economics  301,  201. 

Miss  Hodges 

303-304.    Home  Management  House  Residence  (4) 

Application  of  principles  of  management  by  residence  in  the 
home  management  house,  with  a  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
activities  in  the  house. 
Six  weeks  either  semester. 
Required  of  senior  home  economics  majors. 

Miss  Hodges 

208.    Institution  Marketing  and  Management   (3) 

A  study  of  food  economics  as  demonstrated  by  the  wholesale 
market,  and  of  the  purchasing  of  food  and  equipment  for  in- 
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stitutional  use.    The  principles  of  scientific  organization  and 
management  applied  to  institutional  administration,  the  man- 
agement of  personnel,  and  record  keeping. 
Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Miss  Hodges 

209.    Quantity  Cookery  (3) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
foods  in  large  quantities,  in  relation  to  their  use  in  institutional 
work.    Four  hours  of  practical  experience  weekly,  in  a  school 
cafeteria  or  a  hospital,  are  required  of  each  student. 
Prerequisite:     Home  Economics  201. 
One  lecture,  four  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Miss  Hodges 

General  Courses 

105.    Home  Nursing   (3) 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  nursing  as  they  may  be  applied 
in  the  home,  general  care  of  the  patient  and  sick  room,  diet 
for  the  sick,  and  treatment  of  the  most  common  injuries  and 
accidents.  The  child's  physical  being  is  studied  from  infancy 
through  the  pre-school  period. 

Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 

Miss  Hodges 

212.    Food  Preparation  (3) 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  food  preparation,  food  com- 
position, meal  planning,  and  table  service. 
Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory  weekly. 
Open  to  seniors  in  departments  other  than  home  economics. 

Miss  Hodges 

220.    The  House  and  Its  Furnishing  (3) 

The  planning  and  furnishing  of  a  house;  a  study  of  furniture 
both  antique  and  modern;  the  elements  of  art  as  applied  to 
interior  decoration. 

Prerequisites:    Art  100  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment.   Open  to  all  students. 

Miss  Hodges 

MATHEMATICS 

The  major  in  mathematics  requires  courses  103,  104,  206,  207,  208 
plus  additional  courses  to  make  twenty-four  semester  hours  or  more. 
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Students  may  fulfill  basic  requirements  by  taking  courses  10  and 
30  or  20  and  30.  Course  30  is  required  as  a  sequence  to  10  or  20  in 
order  to  fulfill  basic  requirements  in  mathematics. 

10.    College  Algebra  (3) 

A  review  of  elementary  principles  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
following:  quadratic  equations;  ratio,  proportion,  and  varia- 
tion; progressions;  mathematical  induction  and  the  binomial 
formula;  and  theory  of  equations. 

This  course  is  for  students  who  enter  college  with  less  than  two 
units  of  high  school  algebra  and  must  be  followed  by  Math.  30. 

Mr.  Curlee 

20.    College  Algebra  (3) 

A  rapid  review  of  elementary  principles,  followed  by  a  study 
of  the  following:  inequalities;  mathematical  induction  and  the 
binomial  formula;  progressions;  complex  numbers;  theory  of 
equations;  permutations,  combinations,  and  probability;  and 
determinants. 

This  course  is  for  students  who  enter  college  with  two  or  more 
units  of  high  school  algebra,  and  must  be  followed  by  Math.  30. 

Mr.  Curlee 

30.    Trigonometry 

A  study  of  trigonometric  functions,  identities,  trigonometric 
equations  line  values  and  graphs,  addition  formulas,  inverse 
functions  and  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  with 
and  without  logarithms. 

Mr.  Curlee 

103.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (3) 

A  study  of  the  locus  and  equation;  the  straight  line;  conic  sec- 
tions; coordinate  transformations;  polar  coordinates;  a  brief 
study  of  space  analytics. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  10,  30. 

Mr.  Curlee 

104.  Calculus  (3) 

Differentiation  and  integration  of  algebraic  forms  with  appli- 
cation to  physical  problems,  areas,  volumes,  etc. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics  103. 

Mr.  Curlee 

110.    Solid  Geometry  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  (3) 

The   fundamental   theorems  of  solid  geometry   and   spherical 
trigonometry  with  applications. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics  10,  30. 

Mr.  Curlee 
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204.  History  of  Mathematics  (3) 

A  study  of  the  men  who  have  made  mathematics,  and  of  the 
contributions  of  various  nations  and  races  with  a  view  to  the 
better  understanding  of  what  the  world  has  already  done  to 
bring  the  subject  to  its  present  status. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics   103. 

Offered  upon  demand. 

Mr.  Curlee 

205.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry  (3) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  brief  study  of  advanced  topics  in 
plane  analytics,  but  the  major  emphasis  is  on  the  following 
topics  in  space:  the  plane;  the  straight  line;  quadric  surfaces; 
and  curves  in  space. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  104. 


206.    Theory  of  Equations  (3) 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics  104. 


Mr.  Curlee 


Mr.  Curlee 


207,  208.    Calculus  (3,  3) 

Differentiations    of   transcendental    functions;    applications    to 
polar  and  parametric  equations;  curvature;  Theorem  of  Mean 
Value;  reduction  formulas;  expansion  of  functions;  differential 
equations;   partial  differentiation;   and   multiple   integrals. 
Offered  in  1950-51  and  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics  104. 
Course  207  is  prerequisite  to  208. 

Mr.  Curlee 

210.    Modern  Geometry  (3) 

A  rapid  review  of  elementary  geometry,  followed  by  a  study  of 
modern  geometry  of  the  triangle,  the  circle,  inversion,  poles 
and  polars,  cross  ratio,  and  other  topics. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics   103  or  permission  from  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Curlee 

220.    Elementary  Statistics  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  general  statistics; 
emphasizing  the  methods  of  collection  and  presenting  statis- 
tical data,  and  stressing  the  purpose  of  various  computational 
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techniques.  Investigation  of  the  following  topics:  permutations, 
measures  of  central  tendency,  (average,  mean,  mode),  measures 
of  variability  and  dispersion,  frequency  distributions,  theory  of 
sampling.   An  introduction  to  the  study  of  time  series. 

390.    Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

No  credit  is  given  toward  the  B.A.  degree  for  a  beginning  language 
unless  it  is  followed  by  the  second  year  of  the  same  language.  The 
number  of  advanced  courses  offered  each  year  depends  upon  the 
demand  for  them. 

Majors  are  offered  in  French  and  Spanish.  A  major  will  be  offered 
in  German  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  demand.  To  major,  the 
student  must  take  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  one 
language  in  courses  above  3,  4,  including  courses  numbered  101, 
1027  103,  104. 

Minors  are  offered  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  To  minor,  a 
pupil  must  take  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  one 
language.  In  French  and  Spanish,  courses  101,  102,  103,  104  should 
be  included.  The  minor  in  German  should  be  arranged  with  the 
head  of  the  department. 

French 

1-2.    Elementary  French  (6) 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  to  understand  easy  written 
and  spoken  French,  and  learns  to  use  the  language  orally 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  simple  conversational  situations.  The 
student  acquires  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  pronunciation, 
of  the  basic  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  and  some 
cultural  knowledge  of  France. 

Mrs.  Melvin 
3-4.    Intermediate  French  (6) 

In  this  course  the  student  continues  to  develop  the  skills  and 
knowledge  acquired  in  elementary  French.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  extensive  reading  and  study  of  French  culture. 

Prerequisite:  French  1-2,  or  two  years  of  high  school  French. 

Dr.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Melvin 
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101.  Advanced  French  Composition  (3) 

This  course  offers  the  student  practice  in  written  and  oral  com- 
position in  French,  based  on  a  systematic  study  of  the  basic 
principles  of  French  grammar  and  syntax.  The  emphasis  is  on 
an  active  knowledge  of  vocabulary,  idiom,  and  syntactical 
forms. 

This  course  is  required  of  majors  in  French,  and  should  be 
taken  before,  or  simultaneously  with,  French  103,  104. 

Prerequisite:    French  3-4,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Mrs.  Melvin 

102.  Advanced  French  Conversation  (3) 

This  course  offers  practice  in  French  conversation  on  a  variety 
of  common  topics.  The  basic  principles  of  phonetics  and  in- 
tonation are  studied  with  a  view  to  perfecting  pronunciation. 
This  course  is  required  of  majors  in  French,  and  should  be 
taken  before,  or  simultaneously  with  French  103,  104. 

Prerequisite:  French   101,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Mrs.  Melvin 

103.  104.    A  Survey  of  French  Literature  (3,  3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
main  currents  of  French  literary  thought  and  language  devel- 
opment from  the  beginnings  through  the  nineteenth  century. 
Material  from  representative  works  is  studied. 
This  course  is  required  of  French  majors  and  minors. 

Prerequisite:   French  3-4,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Dr.  Lewis 

211.    French  Litrerature  From  Beginnings 
Through  16th  Century  (3) 

In  this  course  the  student  studies  the  main  currents  of  literary 
thought  and  some  of  the  works  of  the  outstanding  authors  of 
the  period.  Extensive  reading  and  "explications  des  textes"  are 
required. 

Prerequisite:    French  103,  104,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Offered  in   1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Lewis 
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212.    French  Literature  of  the  17th  Century  (3) 

In  this  course  the  student  studies  the  main  currents  of  literary 
thought  and  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  outstanding 
authors  of  the  period.  Extensive  reading  and  "explications  des 
textes"  are  required. 

Prerequisites:    French  103,  104,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Lewis 

221.  French  Literature  of  the  18th  Century  (3) 

In  this  course  the  student  studies  the  main  currents  of  literary 
thought  and  some  of  the  works  of  the  outstanding  authors  of 
the  period.  Extensive  reading  and  "explications  des  textes"  are 
required. 

Prerequisites:  French  103,  104,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Offered  in   1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Lewis 

222.  French  Literature  of  the  19th  Century  (3) 

In  this  course  the  student  studies  the  main  currents  of  literary 
thought  and  some  of  the  outstanding  works  of  the  period.  Ex- 
tensive reading  and  "explications  des  textes"  are  required. 

Prerequisites:    French  103,  104  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 

department. 

Offered  in   1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Lewis 

232.    French  Literature  of  the  20th  Century  (3) 

In  this  course  the  student  studies  the  main  currents  of  modern 
literary  thought  and  reads  works  of  representative  modern 
French  writers.  Extensive  reading  and  "explications  des  textes" 
are  required. 

Prerequisites:  French  103,  104,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  Lewis 

390.    Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 
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German 

1-2.    Elementary  German   (6) 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  to  understand  easy  written  and 
spoken  German,  and  to  use  the  language  orally  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  simple  conversational  situations.  The  student 
acquires  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  pronunciation,  of  the 
basic  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  and  some  cultural 
knowledge  of  Germany. 

Dr.  Lewis 

3-4.    Intermediate  German  (6) 

In  this  course  the  student  continues  to  develop  the  skills  and 
knowledge  acquired  in  elementary  German.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  extensive  reading  and  study  of  German  culture. 

Prerequisite:    German   1-2  or  two  years  of  high  school  German. 

Dr.  Smith 

103,  104.    The  Development  of  German  Literature  from  the 

Classical  Period  (3,  3) 

In  the  first  semester  this  course  stresses  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  German  Novelle.  In  the  second  semester  the  Ger- 
man drama  is  studied  by  means  of  representative  plays  from 
various  periods. 

Prerequisite:    German  3-4  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Dr.  Smith 

110.    Scientific  German  (3) 

A  translation  course  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  de- 
velop the  ability  to  read  technical  German  in  connection  with 
their  work  in  science. 

Prerequisite:    German  3-4  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Dr.  Smith 

201.  German  Poetry  from  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the 
Present  (3) 

Prerequisite:   German  103,  104  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

202.  Goethe  (3) 

Reading  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Goethe. 

Prerequisite:    German   103,   104  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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Italian 

1-2.   Elementary  Italian  (6) 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  to  understand  easy  written  and 
spoken  Italian,  and  to  use  .the  language  orally  within  the  limits 
of  a  few  simple  conversational  situations.  The  student  acquires 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  pronunciation,  of  the  basic  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  language,  and  some  cultural  knowledge 
of  Italy  and  its  people. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Mrs.  Melvin 

Spanish 

1-2.   Elementary  Spanish  (6) 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  to  understand  easy  written 
and  spoken  Spanish,  and  to  use  the  language  orally  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  simple  conversational  situations.  The  student 
acquires  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  pronunciation,  of  the 
basic  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  and  some  cultural 
knowledge  of  Spain  and  Latin  America. 

Mrs.  Scott 

3-4.    Intermediate  Spanish  (6) 

In  this  course  the  student  continues  to  develop  the  skills  and 
knowledge  acquired  in  elementary  Spanish.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  extensive  reading  and  study  of  Spanish  culture. 
Prerequisite:    Spanish  1-2,  or  two  units  of  high  school  Spanish. 

Mrs.  Scott 

101.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition  (3) 

This  course  offers  the  student  practice  in  written  and  oral  com- 
position in  Spanish,  based  on  a  systematic  study  of  the  basic 
principles  of  Spanish  grammar  and  syntax.  The  emphasis  is 
on  an  active  knowledge  of  vocabulary,  idiom,  and  syntactical 
forms. 

This  course  is  required  of  majors  in  Spanish,  and  should  be 
taken  before,  or  simultaneously  with,  Spanish  103,  104. 
Prerequisite:    Spanish  3-4,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Dr.  Lewis 

102.  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  (3) 

This  course  offers  practice  in  Spanish  conversation  on  a  variety 
of  common  topics.  The  basic  principles  of  phonetics  and  intona- 
tion are  studied  with  a  view  to  perfecting  pronunciation. 
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This  course  is  required  of  majors  or  minors  in  Spanish,  and 
should  be  taken  before,  or  simultaneously  with,  Spanish  103, 
104. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  101,  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Dr.  Lewis 

103,  104.    A  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (3,  3) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  literature  of  Spain 
from  the  12th  century  to  modern  times.  Representative  mas- 
terpieces from  each  period  are  studied. 

Prerequisites:     Spanish  3-4,  or   permission  of  the   head   of  the 

department. 

Required  of  Spanish  majors  and  minors. 

Mrs.  Scott 

251.  Renaissance  and  Golden  Age  Drama  (3) 

In  this  course  the  student  studies  the  development  of  Spanish 
drama  from  its  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Age.  Rep- 
resentative plays  of  outstanding  dramatists  are  studied. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  103,  104  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 

department. 

Offered  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Mrs.  Scott 

252.  Prose  Fiction  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (3) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  outstanding  prose  types 
of  the  centuries,  including  representative  examples  of  the  novel 
of  chivalry,  the  pastoral  novel,  the  sentimental  novel,  the  pica- 
resque novel,  and  the  work  of  Cervantes. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  103  104  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 

department. 

Offered  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Mrs.  Scott 

281.   Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  Drama  (3) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  Spanish  drama  from  the 
end  of  the  Golden  Age  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Representative  plays  of  outstanding  dramatists  are  studied. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  103,  104  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 

department. 

Offered  in   1953-54  and  in  alternate  years. 

Mrs.  Scott 
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282.   Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  Prose  Fiction  (3) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  prose  fiction  of  Spain 
from  the  end  of  the  Golden  Age  to  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Representative  works  of  outstanding  authors  are 
studied. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  103,  104  or  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  in  alternate  years. 

Mrs.  Scott 

390.    Senior  Seminar  (2) 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 

MUSIC 

The  detailed  description  of  courses  in  both  theoretical  and  applied 
music  is  given  in  the  section,  School  of  Music,  beginning  on  page 
one  hundred  and  seven. 

Students  who  are  not  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
or  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  may  take  applied  music  with- 
out credit,  or  they  may  elect  applied  music  with  credit  in  their 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years.  Courses  in  theoretical  music 
may  be  taken  with  credit  provided  all  prerequisites  have  been 
satisfied. 

Students  of  exceptional  musical  and  scholastic  ability  may  become 
candidates  for  both  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
degrees.  This  requires  extra  work,  and  may  take  as  much  as  two 
extra  years.  Permission  to  undertake  this  double  course  is  granted 
only  after  consultation  with  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

A  student  who  chooses  a  course  in  applied  music  as  an  elective  is 
required  to  have  two  half-hour  private  lessons  each  week  and  to 
practice  two  periods  daily.  On  this  basis,  credit  of  three  hours  each 
semester  is  granted.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  student  who 
elects  applied  music  participate  in  one  of  the  musical  organizations. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  freshmen,  sophomores  and 
juniors.  Seniors  are  excused  from  required  work  if  the  work  of 
previous  years  has  been  completed  satisfactorily. 
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At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  all  students  must  send  in  a 
health  certificate  of  a  recent  physical  examination.  The  college 
physician  and  the  director  of  the  physical  education  department 
check  these  certificates  and  assign  students  to  the  necessary  courses. 
Students  unable  to  take  regular  activities  are  assigned  to  modified 
work  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  physical  education  work  consists  of  lectures,  assigned  readings, 
body  mechanics,  techniques  of  sports,  and  modern  dance.  Both 
outdoor  and  indoor  work  are  planned  according  to  the  seasons. 
Physical  education  is  divided  according  to  seasonal  activities:  fall 
and  winter;  winter  and  spring.  Golf,  tennis,  archery,  badminton, 
body  mechanics,  modern  dance,  hockey,  volleyball,  basketball  and 
softball  are  offered  for  credit.  Seasonal  swimming  facilities  are  avail- 
able in  the  outdoor  pool  conveniently  located  on  the  campus. 

Required  work  in  the  freshman  year  consists  of  fundamental  skills 
in  team  sports,  body  mechanics,  and  modern  dance.  There  are  two 
assigned  class  hours  per  week. 

Beginning  with  the  sophomore  year,  students  are  permitted  to 
choose  the  activities  they  wish  to  take  for  physical  education  credit 
in  two  scheduled  hours  per  week.  The  choice  must  include  modern 
dance,  unless  the  dance  requirement  was  fulfilled  during  the  fresh- 
man year,  and  at  least  two  different  sports. 

Information  concerning  fees  for  golf  and  archery  is  given  on  page 
thirty-five. 

The  required  uniform  must  be  used  by  all  students.  This  should 
be  secured  at  the  Salem  Book  Store  after  arrival  of  the  student  at 

college. 

Transfer  students  who  have  but  one  year  of  required  physical  edu- 
cation to  complete,  need  not  buy  uniforms,  but  should  have  suf- 
ficient white  sport  clothes  to  wear  in  physical  education  classes. 

1-2.    Physical  Education  for  Freshmen  (2) 

See  description  given  above. 
Required  of  all  freshmen. 

Miss  Benson,  Mrs.  Moran 

7-8.    Modified  Physical  Education  (2) 

Required   of  all    freshmen,   sophomores,   and   juniors   unable  to 
take  the  regular  work. 

Mrs.  Moran 
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10.    Hygiene  (2) 

This  course  aims  to  stimulate  ideals  of  personal  health  and  to 
give  practical  suggestions  in  the  working  out  of  these  ideals. 
It  also  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  community  health. 

Required  for  the  B.A. 

Mrs.  Moran 

101-102.    Physical  Education  for  Sophomores  (2) 
See  the  description  given  above. 

Mrs.  Moran,  Miss  Benson,  Mr.  Edwards 

201-202.    Physical  Education  for  Juniors  (2) 
See  the  description  given  above. 

Mrs.  Moran,  Miss  Benson,  Mr.  Edwards 

220.    Practices  and  Procedures  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education  in  Elementary  Schools  (3) 

The  principles  of  health  and  physical  education  in  both  theory 
and  practice  are  given  in  this  course.  The  practical  part  of  the 
program  includes  the  planning  of  games  and  activities  for 
various  grades  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Required  of  all  prospective  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

Mrs.  Moran 


RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

All  students  except  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
are  required  to  complete  six  semester  hours  in  Religion.  A  minor 
in  religion  requires  the  completion  of  eighteen  semester  hours. 


Religion 

103.  Survey  of  the  Old  Testament  (3) 

A  study  of  the  background  and  content  of  the  Old  Testament, 
including  the  Apocrypha,  with  emphasis  on  how  the  Bible  was 
written,  its  history,  literary  values  and  teachings. 

Required  for  a  minor. 

Mr.  Sawyer 

104.  Survey  of  the  New  Testament  (3) 

An  introductory  study  of  the  New  Testament,  including  origin 
and   sources,  purpose   and   plan,   and   the   religious   teachings. 
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Special  emphasis  on  Acts,  the  general  epistles  and  Johannine 
literature. 

Required  for  a  minor. 

Mr.  Sawyer 

201,  202.   The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  (3,  3) 

During  the  first  semester  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  synop- 
tic gospels,  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  with  a  view  particularly 
to  gaining  appreciation  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  In  the  second  se- 
mester special  attention  is  given  to  the  specific  teachings  of 
Jesus,  especially  those  concerned  with  the  moral  and  social 
issues  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Sawyer 

211.  Paul,  His  Life  and  Epistles  (3) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  life  of  Paul  as  reflected  in  the  book  of 
Acts  and  in  the  epistles.  This  course  opens  up  the  problems 
and  progress  of  the  early  Christian  church. 

Mr.  Sawyer 

212.  The  World's  Living  Religions  (3) 

The  first  part  of  this  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  great  re- 
ligions of  the  world,  particularly  those  of  the  Orient.  The  sec- 
ond part  examines  the  major  denominations,  sects,  and  cults 
of  America. 

Prerequisite:    Three  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Sawyer 

281-282.    Introduction  to  Christian  Education  (6) 

A  course  designed  to  prepare  students  for  both  volunteer  and 
professional  work  in  the  church,  the  public  school  or  in  other 
fields  of  religious  education. 

Prerequisite:   Twelve  semester  hours  in  Religion  or  permission  of 
the  head  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Sawyer 

Philosophy 

201-202.    Introduction  to  Philosophy  (6) 

An  introductory  course  giving  a  brief  historic  survey  of  the  de- 
velopment of  philosophy,  and  its  relation  to  ethics,  religion, 
and  science. 

Open   to  juniors   and   seniors   and,    under   exceptional   circum- 
stances, to  sophomores. 

Dr.  Singer 
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SCIENCE 

Students  who  require  four  hours'  credit  in  any  science  course  for 
admission  to  a  technical  or  professional  school  may  register  for  the 
additional  hour  after  filing  the  name  and  requirements  of  the 
school  with  the  department. 

Biology 

1-2.    General  Biology  (6) 

The  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  biology  are  illustrated 
by  the  study  of  typical  plants  and  animals,  both  in  laboratory 
and  in  lectures.  The  plants  and  animals  are  studied  separately. 
Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Campbell 

101-102.    Botany  (6) 

The  structure  and  function  of  parts  of  typical  plants  are  con- 
sidered. A  systematic  study  of  each  division,  necessitating  fre- 
quent field  trips,  is  included  in  the  course. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  1-2. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Campbell 

103-104.    Comparative  Anatomy  (6) 

A  study  of  the  higher  invertebrates,  and  at  least  four  verte- 
brates. The  analogy  and  the  homology  of  parts  will  be  espe- 
cially considered. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  1-2. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory  period,  first  semester. 

One  lecture,  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods,  second  semester. 

Offered  in  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Campbell 

105.   Physiology  (3) 

A  beginning  course  in  physiology  and  anatomy.  The  whole 
body  and  its  component  parts  are  considered.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  structure  and  function  of  the  skeletal,  muscu- 
lar, circulatory,  lymphatic,  respiratory,  and  nervous  systems. 
A  study  is  also  made  of  metabolism  and  the  endocrine  glands. 
Lectures  are  supplemented  by  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Campbell 
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202.    Microscopic  Technique  (3) 

An  elementary  course  in  slide-making,  introducing  plant  and 
animal  histology  and  vertebrate  embryology. 
Prerequisite:    Biology  103-104  or  101-102. 
Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  Campbell 

301.    Bacteriology  (3) 

A   general   and   elementary   course   in   bacteriology,   including 
methods  of  milk,  blood,  and  water  examinations. 
Two  lectures,  three  hours  of  laboratory. 

Open  to  juniors  in  medical  technology,  and  to  seniors  in  other 
courses. 

Mr.  Campbell 


Chemistry 

A  breakage  deposit  of  five  dollars  is  required  for  each  semester 
course  in  chemistry.  All  breakage  and  depreciation  are  charged 
against  this  amount  and  any  surplus  is  refunded. 

1-2.    General  Chemistry  (6) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  science.  It  deals  with  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  elements  and  the  application  of  the  fundamental  laws 
and  theories  concerning  their  combination. 
The  laboratory  periods  for  the  last  eight  weeks  are  devoted  to 
elementary  macro  qualitative  analysis. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  French 

101,  102.    Organic  Chemistry  (3,  3  or  4,  4) 

This  course  introduces  the  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon, 
their  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  important  synthetic  meth- 
ods of  preparation.  Compounds  of  both  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
groups  are  studied.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  deals 
with  the  more  complex  organic  compounds.  A  study  of  the  re- 
actions of  the  more  important  compounds,  and  the  preparation 
of  typical  compounds  is  carried  out  in  the  laboratory.  Qualita- 
tive organic  analysis  is  introduced. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2. 

Chemistry  101  is  a  prerequisite  for  102. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  French 
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103.  Qualitative  Analysis  (3) 

The  modern  methods  of  semi-micro  analysis,  including  the  use 
of  the  centrifuge  and  a  limited  number  of  spot  reactions,  are 
introduced  in  this  course.  The  identification  and  separation  of 
the  more  common  ions  are  carried  out  in  the  laboratory.  The 
theoretical  work  includes  the  study  of  the  modern  theories  of 
ionization,  precipitation,  etc.,  and  their  application  to  qualita- 
tive analysis. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  1-2. 

One  lecture,  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  French 

104.  Quantitative  Analysis  (4) 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  theories  of  quantitative  analysis. 
The  laboratory  work  includes  practice  in  gravimetric  and  vol- 
umetric methods. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  103. 

Two  lectures,  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  French 

204.   Physiological  Chemistry  (4) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  food  materials,  digestion,  me- 
tabolism, excretion,  and  the  examination  of  blood,  urine,  en- 
zymes and  digestive  juices. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  101. 

Two  lectures,  five  laboratory  hours. 

Mr.  French 

206.   Biochemistry  (3  or  4) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  biochemical  compounds  and  processes. 
Work  on  plant  pigments,  tannins,  essential  oils,  biocatalysts 
and  other  phases  of  plant  biochemistry  are  introduced. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  101-102. 

Two  lectures,  five  laboratory  hours. 

Mr.  French 
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209.    Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  (4) 

This  course  is  an  extension  of  organic  chemistry  with  an  am- 
plification of  important  organic  reactions  and  a  theoretical  in- 
terpretation of  these.  The  laboratory  is  devoted  to  advanced 
organic  syntheses  and  standard  methods  of  semi-micro  organic 
analysis. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  101-102,  104. 

Two  lectures,  five  laboratory  hours. 

Mr.  French 

301-302.   Physical  Chemistry  (6) 

This  is  an  elementary  course  presenting  the  laws  and  theories 
of  chemistry  in  connection  with  physical  states  of  matter,  ther- 
modynamics, homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibrium, 
kinetics,  electro-chemistry,  colloids  and  atomic  and  molecular 
structure. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  104,  Mathematics  104,  Physics  1-2. 

Two  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  French 

Physics 

1-2.    General  Physics  (6) 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  heat, 
sound,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  A  textbook  is  used 
in  connection  with  lectures  with  illustrative  experiments,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory  work.  The  laboratory  work  is  largely 
quantitative,  and  is  intended  both  to  supplement  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  classroom,  and  to  give  training  in  the  use  of  in- 
struments. 

Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Campbell 

201.    Principles  of  Physical  Science  (3) 

This  course  is  for  students  having  little  scientific  preparation. 
It  cuts  across  the  subject  matter  fields  of  astronomy,  geology, 
chemistry  and  physics  but  the  intent  is  not  to  survey  these 
fields.  Since  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  science,  the  course  is 
planned  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  effects  of  science 
upon  our  entire  complex  society.  Each  topic  also  will  be  de- 
veloped in  its  historical  setting  showing  how  succeeding  gen- 
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erations  of  scientists  have  added  to  our  present  knowledge.  The 
reading  assignments  include  material  from  original  sources, 
biographies  and  histories  of  science.  Lectures  and  discussions 
will  be  supplemented  by  demonstrations,  field  trips  and  films. 

No  mathematical  prerequisites. 

Three  lectures  weekly,  no  laboratory  hours. 

Mr.  French 

302.    Household  Physics  (2) 

A  brief  outline  of  the  most  outstanding  principles  of  physics 
and  their  application  to  the  home.  This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  North  Carolina  requirement  for  a  teacher's  certificate 
in  home  economics. 
Open  to  home  economics  seniors. 
Two  lectures  weekly. 

Mr.  Campbell 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Courses  of  Instruction 

The  School  of  Music  offers  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  viola, 
voice,  harp,  theory,  religious  music,  and  public  school  music. 
The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
or  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  is  referred 
to  the  description  of  degree  requirements,  beginning  on  page  forty- 
four. 

Theoretical  Courses 

1-2.  Theory  (8) 

A  thorough  review  of  scales,  intervals,  and  triads.  Part-writing 
in  the  18th  century  chorale  style,  using  triads  and  inversions, 
simple  modulation. 

Sight-singing;  melodic  and  rhythmic  dictation.  Keyboard 
harmony  and  harmonic  dictation  correlated  with  the  material 
under  consideration. 

Miss  Cash 

101-102.    Advanced  Theory  (8) 

A  continuation  of  course  1-2,  adding  seventh  chords,  non-har- 
monic tones,  chromatic  chords,  modulation.  More  advanced 
sight-singing;  harmonic  dictation  and  keyboard  harmony  cor- 
related with  the  material  under  consideration.  Harmonic 
analysis  of  Bach  Chorales. 

Miss  Cash 
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110.    Appreciation  of  Music  (3) 

A  literary  course  requiring  no  knowledge  of  music  or  music 
terminology.  The  course  includes  the  elements  of  music,  the 
folk  song,  the  art  song,  form  in  music,  the  orchestral  instru- 
ments, and  representative  composers  of  various  periods  in 
music  history.  Numerous  musical  illustrations  are  heard  and 
analyzed  in  class. 

Miss  Samson 

203,  204.    Form  and  Analysis  (4) 

A  study  of  the  basic  units  of  musical  form,  including  the  song- 
forms,  rondo,  sonata  and  fugue.  Formal  and  harmonic  analysis 
of  composition  selected  from  classic  and  modern  composers. 

Prerequisite:    Music  101-102. 

Music  203  is  prerequisite  to  204. 

Miss  Cash 

205,  206.    Counterpoint  (6) 

A  study  of  the  medieval  modes  and  the  vocal  polvphonv  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Analvsis   of  sacred  compositions.    The 
writing  of  motets  in  two,  three,  and  four  voices  in  the  style 
of  the  period. 
Music  205  is  prerequisite  to  206. 

Miss  Cash 

207,  208.    History  of  Music  (3,  3) 

A  studv  of  musical  progress  from  primitive  times  to  the  present 
dav.  Parallel  readings  are  required,  and  musical  illustrations 
are  heard  and  studied  in  class.  The  material  for  the  first  se- 
mester extends  through  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centurv. 
The  material  for  the  second  semester  extends  from  the  early 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present. 

Miss  Samson 

211-212.    Conducting  (2) 

First  semester — the  technique  of  choral  conducting;  use  of  the 
baton:  individual  practice  in  conducting  choral  compositions. 
Second  semester — continued  practice  in  choral  conducting;  a 
studv  of  the  technioue  of  orchestral  conducting. 

This  course  is  open  to  sophomores  with  the  approval  of  the  dean 

of  the  School  of  Music. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:    Music  305-306. 

Mr.  Jacobowsky 
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261-262.   Sight  Singing  (2) 

A  course  designed  to  develop  facility  in  sight  singing  and  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  professional  singer,  voice  teacher 
or  choral  director.   Emphasis  on  intervals,  rhythmic  problems 
and  modulations  of  moderate  difficulty. 
Required  of  voice  majors. 

Mrs.  Jacobowsky 

303,  304.   Composition  (4) 

The  homophonic  forms  extending  through  the  fully  developed 
two-part  and  three-part  song  forms.   Original  written  work  is 
required  weekly  of  the  student.  Modern  harmonic  and  contra- 
puntal techniques. 
Prerequisite:    Music  101-102. 
Music  303  is  prerequisite  to  304. 

Miss  Vardell 

361-362.   Advanced  Sight  Singing  (2) 

A  continuation  of  course  261-262  with  emphasis  on  more  dif- 
ficult intervals,  rhythms  and  modulations.  The  singing  at  sight 
of  material  chosen  from  the  standard  song  and  choral  literature. 
Required  of  voice  majors. 

Mrs.  Jacobowsky 

305-306.    Orchestration  (4) 

The  study  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  various 
orchestral  instruments.  The  extraction  of  parts  from  orches- 
tral scores;  writing  for  the  various  separate  choirs  of  the 
orchestra;  the  scoring  of  simple  compositions  for  small  and  full 
orchestra. 

Mr.  Jacobowsky 

Choral  Ensemble  (2) 

Study  and  presentation  of  the  chorale,  music  of  the  Palestrina 
era,  madrigals,  romantic  period  and  modern  choral  music.  Ex- 
tensive sight  singing  and  development  of  musicianship.   Study 
of  choral  techniques  and  choral  repertoire. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

Mr.  Peterson 

Instrumental  Ensemble  (2) 

Orchestra  and  string  quartet  playing.  The  orchestral  work  is 
planned  primarily  for  a  stringed  orchestra.  Classic  and  modern 
works  are  studied  and  performed.  The  quartet  work  includes 
the  study  and  performance  of  the  easier  quartets  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 
Three  hours  each  week. 
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Methods  Courses 

213-214.   Methods  in  Music  Teaching  (3) 

A  general  course  in  music  psychology  as  applied  to  young  chil- 
dren. The  subject  is  approached  from  the  psychological  stand- 
point. General  psychological  principles,  as  exemplified  in  mu- 
sic, are  studied.  Practice  teaching  in  elementary  piano  is  in- 
cluded. 
One  and  one -half  hours,  each  semester. 

Miss  Vardell 

215-216.    Methods  in  Piano  Teaching  (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  piano  teaching.   Lectures;  observa- 
tion of  teachers;  practical  work  with  pupils,  privately  and  in 
class;  the  examination  and  criticism  of  teaching  material. 
One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:   Music  213-214. 

Miss  Vardell 

217-218.   Voice  Methods  (3) 

Required  of  junior  and  senior  voice  majors.  A  thorough  study 
in  the  art  of  tone  production,  diction  and  interpretation;  study 
of  adjudicating  vocal  contests;  program  building;  general  back- 
ground for  the  singing  teacher  and  performer;  voice  classifica- 
tion; study  of  materials;  study  of  vocal  accompaniments  for 
vocal  exercises  and  song  literature;  practice  teaching. 

Required  of  all  voice  majors.    One   and  one-half  hours,  each 

semester. 

Offered  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Peterson 

221-222.   Methods  in  Violin  Teaching  (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching.  Lectures;  observa- 
tion of  experienced  teachers,  privately  and  in  class.  The  exami- 
nation and  criticism  of  teaching  materials. 
One  and  one -half  hours,  each  semester. 

Mr.  Jacobowsky 

227.   Elementary  Music  Methods  (3) 

A  course  for  students  working  toward  state  elementary  teach- 
ers' certificates.  Materials  and  methods  for  grades  one  to  eight, 
inclusive,  in  the  public  schools. 

Miss  Samson 
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229.  Class  in  Stringed  Instruments  (1) 

A  preparation  for  conducting  school  orchestras.  Each  student 
is  required  to  do  elementary  work  with  one  or  more  of  the 
stringed  instruments.  Ensemble  instruction  affords  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  technique  of  all  stringed  instruments.  An 
exposition  of  teaching  methods  and  stringed  instrumental  ma- 
terials. 

Offered  in  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Jacobowsky 

230.  Class  in  Percussion  Instruments  (1) 

The  course  covers  in  the  percussion  field  the  same  general  work 
as  Music  229  in  the  string  field. 
Offered  in  1952-53  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Bell 

231.  Class  in  Woodwind  Instruments  (1) 

The  course  covers  in  the  woodwind  field  the  same  general  work 
as  Music  229  in  the  string  field. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Bell 

232.  Class  in  Brass  Instruments  (1) 

This  covers  in  the  field  of  brass  instruments  the  same  general 
work  as  Music  229  in  the  string  field. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Bell 

233.  Elementary  Music  Education  (3) 

A  course  for  students  majoring  in  public  school  music  and 
working  toward  the  state  public  school  music  certificate.  A  de- 
tailed study  of  materials  and  classroom  procedure  in  elementary 
grades. 

Miss  Samson 

234.  Secondary  Music  Education  (3) 

The  planning,  organization  and  teaching  of  the  various  kinds 
of  work  at  this  level,  including  orchestra,  a  cappella  choirs, 
small  ensembles,  harmony,  and  appreciation  classes.  A  survey 
of  orchestral  and  choral  materials  and  conducting  of  these 
groups  at  junior  high  and  senior  high  levels. 

Miss  Samson 
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251-252.    Church  Music  Methods  (3) 

A  study  of  church  choral  anthems  suitable  to  all  types  of 
church  choirs,  including  music  needed  for  regular  services  and 
special  occasions.  The  art  of  a  cappella  singing,  choral  re- 
sponses and  fundamentals  of  voice  will  also  be  stressed.  Prac- 
tical choir  experience  required.  The  course  will  also  include 
methods  of  organization,  rehearsal  techniques,  mechanical  de- 
tails and  general  church  choir  procedures. 

Mr.  Peterson 

330.    Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools  (6) 

A  minimum  of  sixty-eight  hours  of  observation  and  directed 
teaching,  with  conferences  and  workshop  periods.  In  the 
elementary  schools,  half  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  the  remaining  half  in  the  upper  grades.  In  the 
secondary  schools  half  of  the  work  is  done  with  choral  groups, 
and  half  with  instrumental. 

Prerequisite:   Music  233  and  234. 

Miss  Samson 

321-322.    Voice  Methods  (3) 

Historical  development  of  vocal  music  to  the  present  day; 
Voice  teaching  and  psychology;  the  role  of  the  voice  teacher 
and  soloist  in  the  community;  radio,  opera,  concert  stage  and 
other  professions  in  the  vocal  field  as  careers. 

Required  of  all   voice  majors.    One   and  one-half  hours,   each 
semester. 

Offered  in  1953-54  and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Peterson 

323-324.    Methods  in  Harp  Teaching  (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  harp  teaching.  Observation  of 
teaching.  The  study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  material.  Re- 
cordings made  by  eminent  modern  harpists  are  studied. 

One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 

Mrs.  Guthrie 

341-342.   Methods  in  Violin  Teaching  (3) 

A  continuation  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching. 
One  and  one-half  hours,  each  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Music  221-222. 
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351-352.    Church  Music  Methods  (2) 

A  study  of  oratorios,  cantatas,  pageants;  Junior  Choir  materials 
and  choral  repertoire  for  special  groups;  meeting  the  problems 
of  individual  choir  members;  cooperating  with  the  church 
board  and  members  of'  the  church;  the  value  of  voice  class 
work  for  improving  tone  quality;  round  table  discussions  for 
improving  the  choir. 

Mr.  Peterson 

357-358.    Applied  Choir  Directing  (6) 

The  student  is  expected  to  undertake  the  direction  of  a  small 
church  choir,  conducting  its  rehearsals  and  the  musical  portion 
of  its  worship  services. 

Mr.  Peterson 

APPLIED  COURSES 
Organ 

Miss  Vardell 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work 
required. 

Freshman  year — Method  of  Organ  Playing  by  Harold  Gleason. 
Technical  exercises  for  pedals.  Emphasis  on  clear  contrapuntal  Dlay- 
ins;  in  easier  works  from  important  organ  composers  of  all  periods. 
Hymn  playing. 

Soohomore  year — Bach:  easier  Preludes  and  Fugues  and  Chorale 
Preludes  from  the  Liturgical  Year,  Mendelssohn.  Sonatas.  Scales 
for  manuals  and  pedals  from  Gleason  Method  of  Organ  Playing. 
Continuation  of  pedal  technique  and  hymn  playing. 

Junior  year — Bach;  more  difficult  Preludes  and  Fugues  and  Chorale 
Preludes.  Compositions  by  Franck  and  other  composers  of  the 
French  Romantic  School,  and  by  modern  composers.  Modulation 
and  accompaniment. 

Senior  year — Bach;  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  the  mature  master 
period,  and  Trio  Sonatas.  Compositions  by  Widor,  Vierne,  Dupre 
and  the  modern  composers. 

Graduates  are  required  to  have  studied  a  representative  repertoire 
chosen  from  the  works  of  the  following  composers:  Buxtehude  and 
other  writers  of  the  North  German  School,  Bach,  Handel,  Men- 
delssohn, Franck,  Widor,  Vierne,  Reger,  Karg-Elert,  Sowerby,  Hin- 
demith,  and  other  modern  writers. 
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Pianoforte 

Mrs.  Merrimon  Miss  Mary  Jones 

Miss  Laurie  Jones  Miss  Greider 

Mr.  Heideman                           Mrs.  Bowen  Miss  Sowers 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work  required: 
Freshman    year — Technical    work    comprising    major    and    minor 
scales,  tonic  chords  and  arpeggii,  in  similar  and  contrary  motion. 
Scales  at  M.  M.  108. 

Cramer.  Bach,  Two-part  Inventions.  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  early 
Beethoven  Sonatas  or  Variations.  Memorizing  of  all  pieces  and  per- 
formance of  each  piece  in  room-recital. 

Sophomore  year — Scale  work  continued,  dominant  and  diminished 
seventh  arpeggii,  scales  at  M.  M.  132. 

Czerny  Op.  740.  Bach,  Three-part  Inventions.  Beethoven,  Sonatas 
or  Variations.  Pieces  by  standard  classical  composers.  All  pieces 
to  be  memorized  and  played  before  an  audience. 

Junior  year — Scales  at  M.  M.  144.  Scales  in  tenths,  sixths,  and 
thirds:  trills,  octaves. 

Clemcnti,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  Bach,  Well-Tempered  Clavi- 
chord. Kullak,  Octave  studies.  Schumann,  Schubert,  Chopin. 
Modern  American  composers,  according  to  need  of  pupils.  All 
pieces  to  be  memorized. 

Senior  year — Scales  in  double  thirds.  Bach,  English  Suites,  Chopin 
Etudes  Op.  10  or  25. 

Graduates  are  required  to  have  studied  a  repertoire  representing 
the  following  composers:  Bach,  Handel,  Scarlatti,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Liszt, 
Grieg,  Brahms,  MacDowell,  Moszkowski,  Debussy,  and  modern 
American  composers. 

Stringed  Instruments 
Mr.  Lerch  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work  re- 
quired of  violin  majors: 

Freshman  year — Scales  and  arpeggii  major  and  minor;  Sitt  op.  32 
Etudes;  Max  Fischcl  Double  Stops;  Concerti  comparable  to  Sietz 
No.  4  or  No.  3,  Viotti  No.  23;  Kreutzer  No.  13  or  No.  19. 
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Sophomore  year — Scales  and  Arpeggii;  Kreutzer  Etudes  1-32;  By- 
tovetski  Double  Stops;  Concerti  such  as  Sietz  No.  1,  Viotti  No.  22, 
Rode  No.  7. 

Junior  year — Scales  and  Arpeggii,  thirds,  sixths  and  octaves;  Fio- 
rello  and  Rode  Etudes;  concerti  such  as  Vivaldi  A  minor,  DeBeriot 
No.  7  or  No.  9,  G  Major  Mozart,  Handel  Sonatas,  Spohr  No.  8. 

Senior  year — Rode  Etudes;  Danela  Etudes  Brilliant;  Bach,  Sonatas, 
Concerti;  Nardini,  A  Major  Mozart,  Bruch,  Mendelssohn,  Wie- 
niawski. 

During  the  four  year  violin  course,  the  student  is  required  to  have 
four  years  of  practical  orchestral  experience  and  two  years  of  addi- 
tional ensemble.  She  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  viola. 

Graduates  in  public  school  music  with  violin  as  secondary  applied 
subject  must  be  able  to  play  in  the  first  and  third  positions  such 
solos  similar  in  difficulty  to  "In  Elizabethan  Days,"  Kramer,  with 
acceptable  tone  quality  and  intonation. 

Graduates  in  public  school  music  with  cello  as  secondary  applied 
subject  must  have  a  command  of  the  first  to  fourth  positions  and 
be  able  to  play  solos  similar  in  difficulty  to  "Minuet,"  Schlemveller. 

Voice 

Mr.  Peterson  Mrs.  Jacobowsky  Mrs.  Starr 

Freshman  year — Emphasis  upon  freedom  of  tone  through  correct 
physical  and  mental  poise.  Development  of  breathing,  breath  con- 
trol and  proper  use  of  the  organs  of  articulation.  Study  of  vowels 
and  fundamental  essentials  of  tone  production. 

Repertoire:  Simple  songs  in  English  and  Italian.  Sacred  solos  to  be 
included  in  the  English  song  group. 

Sophomore  year — Emphasis  upon  freedom  of  control.  More  ad- 
vanced technique.  Studies  in  scales,  legato,  staccato,  the  simple  trill 
and  such  vocal  embellishments  as  are  in  general  use. 

Repertoire:  Songs  in  English,  Italian,  German  or  French,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  old  Italian  classic  of  the  bel  canto  period, 
leading  to  songs  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  merg- 
ing the  classic  and  romantic  periods. 
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Junior  year — Continued  drill  in  all  phases  of  vocal  technique.  Fun- 
damentals in  style  and  expression  appropriate  to  periods.  Supervised 
reading  of  texts  dealing  with  history  and  growth  of  the  singing 
art.  Also  such  reading  dealing  with  singing  techniques  assigned  by 
the  instructor.   Solo  appearances. 

Repertoire:  Selections  of  increased  technical  and  interpretative  dif- 
ficulty from  both  classic  and  modern  repertoire.  Advanced  sacred 
songs  and  oratorio  repertoire. 

Senior  year — Emphasis  upon  artistry.  A  partial  recapitulation  and 
amplification  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  years  together  with  the 
study  of  the  more  difficult  classic,  romantic  and  modern  song  lit- 
erature. There  will  be  more  frequent  public  appearances,  terminat- 
ing with  a  graduation  recital.  This  latter  program  should  contain 
such  material  as  will  prove  the  ability  and  serious  purpose  of  the 
student. 

Repertoire:  Senior  recital  including  an  operatic  aria,  groups  of 
classic  and  modern  songs,  and  numbers  from  at  least  two  foreign 
schools,  to  be  sung  in  the  original  languages. 

Harp 
Mrs.  Guthrie 

The  following  general  outline  indicates  the  standard  of  work  re- 
quired of  harp  majors. 

Freshman  year — Establishment  of  familiaritv  with  the  instrument, 
together  with  correct  fundamentals  of  technique  and  hand  and 
body  position.  Work  required  includes  Introduction  and  Preludes 
from  1  to  10  from  Method  for  the  Harp  (Lawrence-Salzedo) ; 
scales  and  chords;  transcriptions  of  easy  pieces  by  Bach,  Schumann, 
Handel,  Chopin,  Brahms,  etc.,  and  by  Salzedo,  "Tiny  Tales  for 
Harpist  Beginners." 

Sophomore  vear — Technique  studies  from  "Modern  Studv  of  the 
Harp"  (Salzedo)  and  Method  for  the  Harp  (Lawrence-Salzedo) ; 
scales  and  arpegsii;  transcriptions  from  Handel,  Rameau.  Bach.  etc. 
Famous  Harp  Cadenzas;  contemporary  works  by  Debussy,  Sal- 
zedo, etc. 

junior  vear — Technique:  scales  and  arpeggii;  "Harpist's  Daily 
Dozen";  Modern  Study  of  the  Harp.  Transcription  from  classic 
and  romantic  composers;   Debussy   (En  Bateau,  etc.);  Palmgren 
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(May  Night) ;  Salzedo  (Introspection,  etc.) ;  Orchestra  studies  by 
Wagner,  Strauss.  Preparation  for  ensemble  playing  and  orchestra 
work. 

Senior  year — Conclusions  of  "Modern  Study  of  the  Harp"  (Sal- 
zedo), harp  cadenzas,  advanced  solos  by  Pescetti,  Wagner,  Salzedo, 
ProkofiefT,  Debussy,  etc  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  tone  produc- 
tion and  interpretation.  Study  of  concert  technique  and  program 
building. 


SALEM  COLLEGE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  graduates  and  former  students  of  Salem  College  are  organized 
into  an  association  called  the  Salem  College  Alumnae  Association, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  "to  further  the  interests  of  Salem  College, 
and  to  maintain  among  its  alumnae  a  spirit  of  service  and  fellow- 
ship." 

The  work  of  the  association  is  vested  in  the  Executive  Board,  com- 
posed of  six  officers,  eleven  board  members,  and  the  presidents 
of  the  branch  associations.  The  alumnae  group  is  represented  by 
an  executive  secretary,  who  manages  the  Alumnae  Office  and  edits 

The  Alumnae  Bulletin.  The  Executive  Board  meets  semi-annually, 
in  October,  and  on  Alumnae  Day  in  May.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  general  association  is  held  during  the  commencement 
program. 

Officers  of  the  General  Association  1951-52 

President  Mrs.  Robert  A.  McCuiston  (Margaret  Blair,  '14) 

224  S.  Cherry  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

First  Vice-President       Mrs.  Thomas  Wilson  (Ted  Wolff,  '21) 
2905  Hostetder  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Second  Vice-President    Mrs.  Eugene  R.  Hamilton  (Polly  Hawkins,  '25) 

225  E.  Westview  Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Third  Vice-President      Miss  Daisy  Lee  Glasgow,  '25 

640  Glade  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Secretary  Mrs.  D.  E.  Ward,  Jr.  (Sara  Henry  '43) 

2061  Craige  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Treasurer  Mrs.  C.  D.  Sides  (Rosa  Caldwell,  '26) 

84  Edgehill  Ave.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Executive  Secretary        Miss  Lelia  Graham  Marsh,  '19 
Salem  College 

Presidents  of  Alumnae  Clubs  1951-52 

District  of  Columbia  Mrs.  Edward  Trotter 

3627  Ordway  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Georgia  Miss  Rosalind  Clark 

80    llthSt.,N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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New  Jersey 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Veazie 

104  Kent  Place  Blvd.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

New  York 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Wright 

947  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

North  Carolina 

Charlotte 

Mrs.  Harry  M.  Boyd 

1620  Sterling  Road,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Concord 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Miller,  Jr. 

329  S.  Union  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Durham 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Mayo,  Jr. 

420  Carolina  Circle,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  City 

Mrs.  Julian  Ross 

W.  Main  St.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Elkin 

Mrs.  Claude  A.  McNeill 

360  Elk  Spur  St.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Fayetteville 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Perry 

505  Pilot  Ave.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Greensboro 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Transou 

310  Wentworth  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Lexington 

Mrs.  Walter  F.  Brinkley,  Jr. 

Box  543,  Lexington,  N.  C. 

Raleigh 

Mrs.  Coite  H.  Jones 

Box  1189,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  W.  Gordon  Weeks,  Jr. 

319  S.  Pearl  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Salisbury 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Wentz 

Corriher  Road,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Wilmington 

Mrs.  Paul  Hess 

202  Brookwood,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Wilson 

Mrs.  Stuart  Walston 

113  Whitehead  Ave.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  Dallace  McLennan 

471  Avalon  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 

Pennsylvania 

Lehigh  Valley 

Mrs.  Ira  G.  Ross,  Jr. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Riegelsville,  Pa. 

Philadelphia 

Mrs.  James  Marshall 

550  Wellington  Road,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Virginia 

Danville 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robertson,  Jr. 

411  West  Main  St,  Danville,  Va. 

Richmond 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Gorman 

116  S.  Colonial  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 


GRADUATES— MAY,  1951 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 


Beal,  Elizabeth  Page 
Beck,  Betty  Gwen 
Brown,  Kathryne  Mims 
Carson,  Mary  Faith 
Casteen,  Margaret  Kenan 
Clinkscales,  Araluen  Louise 
Coleman,  Anne  Welker 
Elrick,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Field,  Joanne 
Florance,  Nancy  Lea 
*Graham,  Anne  Patton 
Griffin,  Betty  Ann 
Hagaman,  Frances  Jean  Hamilton 
Harris,  Winifred  Ann 
Hart,  Jane  Elizabeth 
Hartle,  Polly  Pearce 
Haskins,  Elizabeth  Sybel 
Hauser,  Ruby  Nelle 
Hecht,  Louise  Ellen 
Hines,  Muriel  Hadley 
Hundey,  Anne  Rodwell 
Jenkins,  Eugenia  Ann 
Justice,  Clara  Viola 

Woosley, 


Karres,  Dena  Matthew 
Kempton,  Mary  Elizabeth  Kittrell 
Kincaid,  Betty  Sue 
Krauss,  Jane  Everitt 
LeGrand,  Clara  Belle 
Leppert,  Elizabeth  Folsom 
McCarter,  Dolores  Lucile 
Messick,  Florence 
Mills,  Joan  Pickett 
Morrison,  Frances  Turner 
Moseley,  Lillian  Anne 
Moser,  Catherine  Pearson 
Pleasants,  Anna  James 
Pooser,  Wylma  Elizabeth 
Reynolds,  Dorothy  Irene 
Rosenbloom,  Mamie  Lee 
Rowland,  Emily  Corbett 
Scott,  Martha  Thomas 
Spencer,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Stickney,  Fay  Fuller 
Weaver,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Weir,  Janet  Roberts 
Willard,  Doris  Louise 
Norma  Lee 


Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 


Cameron,  Sara  Marie 
Chonis,  Effie  John 
Greene,  Billie  Jean 


Johnson,  Carolyn  Spaugh 
Kenyon,  Joan  Louise 
Tucker,  Frances  Mercer 
White,  Joanne  Edwards 


Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


Crim,  Jack  Smith 
Fogel,  Rosalyn 
Harper,  Lucy  Frances 
Hodge,  Daniel  Webster,  Jr. 
Honeycutt,  Sara  Ellen 
Lovelace,  Carolyn 


Mabe,  Betty  Jean 
Michael,  Bennie  Josephine 
Osborne,  Ethel  Ann 
Pfaff,  Betty  Lou 
Swaim,  Miriam 
Tatum,  Evelyn  Critz 


Tegtmeier,  Jeanne  Marie 


•Work  completed  September,  1951. 
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COLLEGE  HONORS,  1950-51 

Harris,  Winifred  Ann  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Kenyon,  Joan  Louise   Oreland,  Pa. 

Krauss,  Jane  Everitt , Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lovelace,  Carolyn   Henrietta,  N.  C. 

Tatum,  Evelyn  Critz   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

CLASS  HONORS,  1950-51 

Seniors 

Carson,  Mary  Faith  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Harper,  Lucy  Frances   Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Harris,  Winifred  Ann Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Honeycutt,  Sara  Ellen  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Kenyon,  Joan  Louise    Oreland,  Pa. 

Krauss,  Jane  Everitt  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lovelace,  Carolyn    Henrietta,  N.  C. 

McCarter,  Dolores  Lucile   Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Mabe,  Betty  Jean  Clemmons,  N.  C. 

Rosenbloom,  Mamie  Lee  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Swaim,  Miriam   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Juniors 

Burrus,  Elizabeth  Martin   Shelby,  N.  C. 

Craig,  Mary  Campbell Bassett,  Va. 

McMichael,  Mildred  Swaim   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Stortz,  Carol  Mae   Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Wolfe,  Martha  Francis   Marion,  Va. 

Sophomores 

Cheek,  Carolyn  Elizabeth   Smithfield,  N.  C. 

Derrick,  Ruth  Cochran Clayton,  Ga. 

Dickson,  Myra  Sue    Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Fuller,   Fay    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McCutcheon,  Adrienne  Jane   Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

McGregor,  Eleanor  Earle  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Moore,  Marilvn   Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Samuel,  Marilyn    Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Simpson,  Anne  Williams    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Jane  Randolph  Selma,  Ala. 

Tesch,  Mary  Elizabeth    , Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Freshmen 

Allen,  Mary  Barbara   Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Ball,  Mary  Elizabeth   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Forrest,  Phyllis  Irene   Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

McNeely,  Alice  Lenora  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Ogburn,  Lu  Long  Smithfield,  N.  C. 

Shields,  Julia  Elizabeth  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Strader,  Frankie  Ann   Burlington,  N.  C. 

Tesch,  Edith  Mae  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Whiteheart,  Mary  Lou   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Special  Students 

Birckel,  Catherine  Strasbourg,  France 

Huber,  Erika  Bremen,  Germany 

Sigmund,  Inge  Vienna,  Austria 
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Seniors — 1951-52 

Allen,  Mary  Delight Burkemont  Hotel,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Baker,  Furney  Greene Star  Route,  Kernersville,  N.  C. 

Blackwell,  Anne  Laura 115  Magnolia  Ave.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Bonner,  Margaret  Moore 1100  Riverside  Ave.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Burrus,  Elizabeth  Martin Box  164,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Chonis,  Magdalin 600  Curtis  St.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Cole,  Ruth  Florence Old  Stage  Rd.,  Chilhowie,  Va. 

Craig,  Mary  Campbell Ridgewood  Rd.,  Bassett,  Va. 

Davis,  Sarah  Lou Riverside  Dr.,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Dawson,  Lola  Mehegan Englewood,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Dobson,  Alice  Blake 264  N.  Bridge  St.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Evans,  Margaret  Ann .  .  .  Forsyth  Country  Club,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Faucette,  Katherine  Amelia 2110  St.  Mary's  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Fisher,  Anna  Barbara 113  N.  Union  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Fitchett,  Martha  Elizabeth Forest  Hills,  Danville,  Va. 

Harris,  Martha  Carolyn 835  Sycamore  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

McMichael,  Mildred  Swain,  2362  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mitchell,  Emily  Ann 713  Brookstown  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mountcasde,  Katharine  Babcock Reynolda,  N.  C. 

Parks,  Frances  Elizabeth 914  W.  Markham  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Patterson,  Carolyn  Hodges.  141  Edgewood  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Patton,  Jean  Paige 1241  Augusta  St.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Pfaff,  Winifred  Jackson 644  S.  Sunset  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rowland,  Edmonia  Preston 124  Pine  St.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Senter,  Sally 505  Pee  Dee  Ave.,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Sprinkle,  Ida  Ann   146  Granite  St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Sprinkle,  Lillie  Adams  146  Granite  St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Stortz,  Carol  Mae 228  E.  Market  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Margaret  Barr 505  Trade  St.,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Timberlake,  Julia  Killette 308  Tarboro  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

Warden,  Emily  Irene 2535  Vancouver  Dr.,  Roanoke  12,  Va. 

Watson,  Jane 417  Lincoln  Ave.,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Watson,  Marion  Dearborn 320  Woodcrest  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Wilkerson,  Edna  Moseley 104  7th  St.,  Pulaski,  Va. 

Wilson,  Lily  Elizabeth  Coursey 1221  Yale  Place,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Wolfe,  Martha  Francis 512  E.  Main  St.,  Marion,  Va. 

Juniors— 1951-52 

Barnes,  Constance 1001  W.  Kenan  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Bell,  Ellen  Kent Box  126,  Dublin,  Va. 
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Bell,  Joanne 1501  W.  Nash  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Bell,  Neva  Chad  wick 104  Marsh  St.,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Britt,  Peggy  Jean Box  D,  La  Grange,  N.  C. 

Byrd,  John  Henry,  Jr 4529  W.  1st  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Cameron,  Dora  Catherine Castle  Hayne,  N.  C. 

Castro  Avellan,  Violeta  Eugenia Junin  404,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador 

Chears,  Margaret  Arrington 619  Morehead  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Crawford,  Patricia  Capitola 1204  Virginia  Ave.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Cuthbertson,  Loma  Faye Glen  Alpine,  N.  C. 

Davenport,  Frances  Jean 1628  Lafayette  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Deaton,  Fae  Adams Rt.  1,  Box  592,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Derrick,  Ruth  Cochran Clayton,  Ga. 

Dickson,  Myra  Sue 626  Carolina  Ave.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Dirom,  Loretta  Myers 2315  Rivermont  Ave.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Dobson,  Carolyn  Burns 23  Warner  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Fearing,  Jane  Carolyn Brookdale,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Ferrell,  Margie  Ann 1208  N.  Queen  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Fuller,  Fay 2310  Maplewood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Goforth,  Joyce  Marie 920  Shober  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Green,  Katharin  Rachel Midland,  N.  C. 

Harrison,  Helen  Jeanne Box  I,  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Hedrick,  Stella  Theresa 318  E.  College  Ave.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Hobbs,  Roberta  Ann 2741  Avondale  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Hughes,  Ann  O'Neil 2390  Fairway  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Johnston,  Carmen  Louise 11  E.  Bank  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Kerner,  Sallie  Eugenia 224  Charles  St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Kipe,  Betty  Lou Box  553,  Valley  Rd.,  Watchung,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Knight,  Sally  Anne 604  W.  Rugby  Ave.,  College  Park,  Ga. 

Larkins,  Emma  Sue Trenton,  N.  C. 

Lee,  Mary  Faye 207  Hancock  St.,  Smithfield,  N.  C. 

Lewis,  Marian  Irene Raeford,  N.  C. 

Long,  Sara  Dalton 800  N.  Stratford  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lowe,  Anne  N.  Main  St.,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

McCrary,  Elizabeth  English 240  Worth  St.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

McDaniel,  Leslie  James 443  E.  Park  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McGlaughon,  Charlotte,  1877  Meadowbrook  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McGregor,  Eleanor  Earle 11  Warner  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Macon,  Elsie  Dail 2116  White  Oak  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miller,   Barbara   Anne Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Julia  Elliott 918  W.  Princess  Anne  Rd.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Morgan,  Anna  Frances 308  Banner  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Moye,  Jeanne Box  73,  Maury,  N.  C. 

Newcomb,  Martha  Jane 2945  Oxford  Rd.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Philips,  Nell  Arrington Box  112,  Batdeboro,  N.  C. 

Ramsey,  Nancy  Ann 116  Revere  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rhyne,  Anne  Louise 632  Greenway  Dr.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Schoolfield,  Jane  March 242  Hawthorne  Dr.,  Danville,  Va. 
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Simpson,  Anne  Williams 2706  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sinclair,  Emma  Lee E.  Church  St.,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Skinner,  Elizabeth  Bebe Summerneld  Rd.,  Selma,  Ala. 

Skinner,  Mary  Marcia Summerfield  Rd.,  Selma,  Ala. 

Smith,  Betty  Jean 11  Carstensen  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Jane  Randolph   112  Furniss  Ave.,  Selma,  Ala. 

Spaugh,  Florence  Winkler Box  306,  Spray,  N.  C. 

Summey,  Marilyn  Rose Rt.  1,  Dallas,  N.  C. 

Vaughn,  Minnie  Drane 701  Arbor  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Watson,  Sara  Thompson 518  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

White,  Joann  Petree Archdale,  N.  C. 

Willard,  Sara  Ann 2441  Marble  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Williams,  Frances  Mitchell    .    .1517  Morganton  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Williams,  Norma  Louise 508  Forest  Hills  Dr.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Sophomores — 1951-52 

Alderman,  Peggyan 2066  Queen  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Alexander,  Margaret  Jane 301  Ridgevvay  Ave.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Allen,  Mary  Barbara 63  W.  Church  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Arnott,  Nancy  Galbraith Comstock  Hill  Ave.,  Norvvalk,  Conn. 

Balfour,  Ronald  Bryan.    .  .301  Hotel  Zinzendorf,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Ball,  Mary  Elizabeth     2319-C  Queen  St.,  Apt.  C,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bass,  Elizabeth  Anne 935  Hargrove  St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Beasley,   Ruth  Allen Germantown,  Tenn. 

Billings,    Joyce    Ailene Carrboro,  N.  C. 

Bridgers,  Mary  Lou 909  Anderson  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Britt,    Alison   Patricia    Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Calhoun,  Selma  Jean 102  Barrus  Ave.,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Dobson,  Anna  Katharine 264  N.  Bridge  St.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Edwards,  Dorothy  Jean 104  Montgomery  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Elrick,  Helen  Elaine    2705  Fleetwood  Ave.,  Baltimore  14,  Md. 

Elrick,   Joan  Lucile 2705  Fleetwood  Ave.,  Baltimore  14,  Md. 

Faley,  Doris  Lake 2259  Robin  Hood  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Fishel,  Elynor  Jean 1817  Georgia  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Flagler,  Edith 1007  5th  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Forrest,  Betsy  Ann Box  414,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Forrest,  Phyllis  Irene Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Fry,  Marv  Eleanor     506  Kenilworth  at  Alden  Park,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

Gattis,  Mary  Morgan 2114  White  Oak  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Glaser,  Carol  Anne   915  East  Blvd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Hankins,  Lois  Gundry 32-C  College  Village,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hardie,  James  John,  III 

Apt.  J-2,  Sunnyside  Homes,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harris,  Lucy  Boyd 241  Young  Ave.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Harrison,  Sue  Lewis Forest  Hills,  Danville,  Va. 

Hartzog,  Donald  Clifford,  Jr. 

2069  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Hobson,  Sarah  Bernard College  Dr.,  Bluefield,  Va. 

Hudson,  Virginia  Elizabeth 2413  Anderson  Dr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

HufTard,  Nancy  Valentine 710  Tazewell  Ave.,  Bluefield,  Va. 

Hunter,  Billy  Van Rt.  7,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hundey,  Helen  Caroline 504  W.  Harper  Ave.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Hutson,  Elissa  Dent 823  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Eleanor  Banks 23  High  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Johnson,  Margaret  Elizabeth 2515  White  Oak  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Lindley,  Audrey  Ann 1518  Reynolda  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Long,   William   Philip Germanton,  N.  C. 

McGlaughon,  Elizabeth  Rhodes.  .1604  Fairidge  Place,  Kingsport, Tenn. 

Mcllroy,  Ruth  Hardin 713  Laurel  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

McMillan,  Doris  Cox Box  168,  Galax,  Va. 

McNeely,  Alice  Lenora 405  N.  Main  St.,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Martin,  Priscilla  Grace 2828  Coacoochee  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla. 

May,  Cynthia 206  W.  Earle  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Merritt,  Anne  Seigler Country  Club  Rd.,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

Mitchell,  Laura  Torrcnce 2553  Selwyn  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Moody,  Theresa  Joanne Sylva,  N.  C. 

Moye,  Anne  Elizabeth 1300  St.  Andrews  St.,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Murray,  Irene  Cornelia 1313  Vickers  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Ogburn,  Lu  Long 314  N.  2nd  St.,  Smithfield,  N.  C. 

Post,  Catherine 108  N.  7th  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Quinn,  Molly  Joyce 803  West  Rd.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Ridgway,  Helen  Bernice   .     5511  Worthington  Dr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Roberts,  Carolyn  Morris, 

2343-A  Salem  Court,  Ardmore  Terrace  Apts.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Roberts,  Euber  Nell 526  Keith  Ave.,  Anniston,  Ala. 

Robertson,  Anne  Churchill 604  Red  Lane,  Salem,  Va. 

Ross,  Caroline  Chandler Box  537,  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

Rutherford,  Joan  Marilyn Box  131,  Valdese,  N.  C. 

Shope,   Jean   Daniel Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Shope,  Joan  Daniel Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Smothers,  Dorothy  Lou 906  Courtland  Ave.,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Sprinkle,  Robert  Lee,  Jr 701  Gales  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Stradcr,  Frankie  Ann Alamance  Acres,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Taylor,  Mable  Gadin N.  Queen  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Tesch,  Edith  Mae 904  Academy  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tierney,  Phyllis  Lee 832  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Tisdale,  Sarah  Sue 1312  Broad  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Tulloch,  Sara  Lizabeth 1842  Virginia  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Turner,  Elizabeth  Lee 508  Hancock  St.,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Tyler,  Betty  Jane 1000  N.  Pollock  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

White,  Florence  Allene 1820  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Whiteheart,  Mary  Lou 1904  Gaston  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Williams,  June 519  Arbor  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Williams,  Margaret  Elaine.  Cravens  Terrace,  Rt.  4,  Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Williams,  Mary  Lucile 1420  Raeford  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Williford,  Constance 26  E.  Main  St.,  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  Mary  Joyce Rural  Hall,  N.  C. 

Woodson,    Grace    Mathilda Milford    Hills,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Zachary,  Marcia  Anne * 1424  W.  Innes  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Freshmen — 1951-52 

Ansell,  Norma  Jean 313  E.  Farriss  Ave.,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Bambalis,  Mary  George 920  Lynvvood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Barnes,  Martha  Anne 702  Fayetteville  Ave.,  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

Barnhardt,  Phoebe  Jean 1 84  Washington  Lane,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Blakeney,  Margaret  Tomlin Rt.  1,  Matthews,  N.  C. 

Blanton,  Marguerite  Smith Box  365,  Mooresboro,  N.  C. 

Bowman,  Anne  Bryan 30  Camden  Road.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Brower,  Roberta  Love 1606  W.  1st  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Jane  Vaughan Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Carter,  Diantha  Thomas 2206  Creston  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Carter,  Harold  Townes,  Jr. .  .  .  2236  Westover  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Crutchfield,  Christine  Dearing   .3024  St.  John's  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Cunningham,  Kay Forest  Hills,  Danville,  Va. 

Currin,  Dorothy  Jean Middleburg,  N.  C. 

DufTy,  Kathleen  Bryan 413  E.  Front  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Edwards,  Anne  Elizabeth 1920  Jefferson  St.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Fike,  Louise  Woodard Raleigh  Rd.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Florance,  Nancy  Helen 104  Primrose  St.,  Chevy  Chase  15,  Md. 

Fryer,  Sydna  Ann Box  246,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Gatewood,  Josephine  Irma, 

2623  Old  Lexington  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gunn,  Emily  Ellwood 2109  Link  Rd.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Hall,  Bonnie  Jane 314  N.  Bridge  St.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Hall,  Emily  Virginia Box  266,  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Hamrick,  Jean  Elizabeth 1270  W.  4th  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hanks,  Norma  Jean 1336  W.  4th  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Heard,  Emily  Jean 1001  W.  Highland  Ave.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Hedrick,  Martha  Marlene 318  E.  College  Ave.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Henry,  Jean  Moseley 1104  N.  Queen  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Hine,  Barbara  Anne .   Kernersville  Rd.,  Parkview,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Howard,  Lillis  Angela 9  Keaton  Ave.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Howell,  Edith  Cook 724  Bryant  St.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Hudson,  Sally  Anne 1825  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Jennings,  Imogene  Frances, 

1587  Northwest  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Mabel  Gertrude 1125  Aycock  Ave.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Johnston,  Betty  Carol Fieldcrest  and  High  Sts.,  Draper,  N.  C. 

Jones,  Nan  Sue 1824  Asheville  Place,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Kapp,  Martha  Ernstine ....  203-C  Magnolia  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Kester,  Margaret  Anne 628  Roslyn  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Kneeburg,  Mary  Carolyn 110  W.  Colonial  Dr.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Knott,  Diane  Bryan 508  N.  College  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Kuss,  Barbara  Anne R.  D.  2,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Lakey,  Barbara  Doane 1863  Powell  Place,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Lang,  Ann  Murdoch 306  Frances  Place,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Langley,  Jan   Lorraine Belmont   Ave.,  Hamilton,   Mont. 

Liles,  Betsy  Brandon   3  Wanoca  Circle,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Little,  Jane  McKeithen 123  S.  5th  St.,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Livingston,  Mary  Scott 1311  Grace  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Long,  Allison  DeNeale Salisbury  Rd.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

McCanless,   Margaret  Jordan Rt.  2,   Salisbury,  N.  C. 

March,  Linda  Gray 665  N.  Spring  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Marsh,  Patricia  Anne 805  S.  Ellis  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Middleton,  John  Robert Box  555,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Millican,   Virginia  Hamrick Box  273,   Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Mixon,  Marjorie  Ann 3>7  Valley  View  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Morris,  Dorothy  Gaither Box  523,  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

Nielsen,  Jacqueline  Anne 806  W.  Highland  Ave.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Noah,  Patricia  Ann Box  532,  Durham  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill.N.C. 

Outland,  Sara  Nancy 912  Perry   St.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Pitts,   Diana   Francine Lydia,  S.  C. 

Piver,  Betty  Ann 206  Kenwood  Ave.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Powers,  Rebecca  Johnson 2529  White  Oak  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Raines,  Mary  Anne 119  Aspen  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Reiland,  Sarah  Bowen 216  Oakdell  Ave.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Riddle,  Betty  Leone Washington  St.,  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Siler,  Freda Box  93,  Franklin,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Bessie  Bradshaw 112  Furniss  Ave.,  Selma,  Ala. 

Smith,    Mary   Todd Bethel,  N.  C. 

Smitherman,  Herbert  Alan,  2329  Rosewood  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Spikes,  Norma  Rose 1116  Aycock  Ave.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Spillman,  Mildred  Emily 1716  Chestnut  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Stinnett,  Phyllis  Ann Buchanan,  Va. 

Swindell,  Florence   Clarke    1211    Cowper  Dr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Warren,  Betty  Claire    921  Vernon  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Watkins,  Helen  Carole Prestwood  Dr.,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Watlington,   Carolyn    Blackwell Ruflin,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  Betty  Lynn Box  34,  Rural  Hall,  N.  C. 

Worthington,  Rosanne 104  Wilson  Ave.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Special  Students — 1951-52 

Alexander,  Elizabeth 704  Clover  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Cady,   Katherine   D. Rt.   2,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Chambers,  Russell  R. Ambassador  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Childs,  Charles  Benson.    .    141  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Coan,  Grace  Gale 415  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Davis,  Hazel  Hicks 919  Magnolia  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

DeRamus,  Nina  Tom 2201  Buena  Vista  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Drake,  Gray  Dunn.  .  .25 17- A  Miller  Park  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dunn,   William  Grady : Rt.   1,  Advance,  N.  C. 

Dyer,  Arvel  Grant Rt.  1,  Walkertown,  N.  C. 

Field,  Joanne W.  Court  St.,  Marion,  N.  C. 

Ghent,  Lydia  Epps, 

2312  Cloverdale  Apts.,  Apt.  2C,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gordils  Estrada,  Beatriz Norte  2,  No.  50,  Caracas,  Venezuela 

Graberger,  Gunilla Prastgatan  26,  Ostersund,  Sweden 

Heller,  Jeannette  Hughes ....  2390  Fairway  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hinshaw,  Harold  W 2055  W.  Academy  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hutchins,  Mary  Lee  T 29  W.  Sprague  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Karnes,  Lucia  R. 2352  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Kelly,  J.  Patrick 1096  W.  4th  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Martin,  Harry  Lindsay ....  702  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Meckelburg,  Liisa  Kaarina.  .  .  .  Runeberginkatu  17.  C,  Helsinki,  Finland 

Nissen,  Mrs.  George 2601  Woodbine  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Peeler,  Ruby  Lee 430  S.  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Pelkey,  Rachel  Green 120  S.  Marshall  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Randolph,  Reby  Nissen.  .  .  .5211  Club  Park  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Robin,  Esther  J. 2342  Lynhurst  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Samson,  June  L Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Shoemaker,  Harold  1 3628  Ogburn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Smoke,  Eileen Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Snead,  Mary  Woodruff.  .  .2611  Buena  Vista  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Thacker,  Rosita  S. 821  Bellview  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Vaughn,  Ada  M.  Burt 701  Arbor  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Weltner,  Eva  Marie 635  Roslyn  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Wicker,  Neva  McLean, 

Mayflower  Apts.,  586  Glade  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Woestendiek,  Josephine  P., 

4-E  College  Village  Apts.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Wurr,  Ragnhild, 

(21b)   Kierspe-Bhf.,  Westphalia,  English  Zone,  Germany 

Summary  of  Students — 1951-52 

Seniors   36 

Juniors     63 

Sophomores     80 

Freshmen    77 

Total 256 

Special    36 


Total 292 
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BEQUESTS 

Gifts  to  the  College  may  take  the  form  of  scholarships,  of  profes- 
sorships, of  additions  to  the  material  equipment,  or  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  permanent  endowment  fund.  Special  conditions  may, 
of  course,  be  attached  to  any  gift.  Forms  of  bequest  are  suggested. 

Unrestricted  Bequest 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Salem  Academy  and 

College  and  their  successors  forever,  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  said 
institution. 


Unrestricted  Bequest  Making  the  College 
Residuary  Legatee 

All  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal, 
I  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Salem  Academy  and  Col- 
lege and  their  successors  forever,  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses 
and  purposes  of  the  said  institution. 

Bequest  for  Endowment 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Salem  Academy 

and  College  and  their  successors  forever,  the  sum  of 

dollars  to  be  invested  and  preserved  inviolably  for  the  endowment 
of  Salem  Academy  and  College. 
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